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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


The  President  of  the  United  States 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  the  25th  annual  report 
of  United  States  participation  in  the  United  Nations,  covering  events 
during  calendar  year  1970. 

In  my  address  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  occasion  of  its  25th 
anniversary  ceremonies,  I  said  that  the  United  States  "will  go  the 
extra  mile  in  doing  our  best  toward  making  the  United  Nations 
succeed."  This  has  been  true  of  the  United  States  ever  since  the  Charter 
was  signed  in  San  Francisco  in  1945,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  the 
case. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  succeed,  I  believe  that  we  must  now 
work  diligently  to  make  it  more  effective  and  more  responsive  to  the 
demands  of  today's  world.  It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  we  must 
improve  the  techniques  for  international  cooperation  as  well  as  intro- 
duce greater  efficiency  in  the  operations  of  the  UN  system  as  we 
conduct  more  of  our  foreign  affairs  through  multinational  institutions. 
We  achieved  significant  progress  last  year  in  this  regard,  and  we 
intend  to  move  rapidly  now  to  accelerate  the  process. 

In  July,  1970,  I  established  a  Commission  for  the  Observance  of  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations  and  asked  it  to  reappraise 
the  organization's  potential  and  to  make  recommendations  which 
would  strengthen  the  organization  and  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
U.S.  participation.  The  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  report  which 
the  Commission  has  recently  submitted  will  help  us  form  a  fresh  view 
of  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  United  Nations,  and  its 
recommendations  are  now  being  given  careful  attention. 

Much  of  what  transpired  in  the  United  Nations  and  its  related 
agencies  during  1970  was  of  direct  interest  to  the  United  States.  For 
example,  on  October  24,  1970,  the  UN  General  Assembly  adopted 
an  International  Development  Strategy  that  charts  an  orderly  course 
for  multilateral  assistance  during  the  Second  Development  Decade, 
which  began  on  January  1  of  this  year.  Early  in  December,  1970,  the 
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Assembly  adopted  an  American-initiated  resolution  calling  for  the 
humanitarian  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  Assembly  also  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  the  establishment  of  a  UN  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control  and  appealed  to  members  to  join  together  in  seeking  the  means 
to  control  the  spread  of  drug  addiction  throughout  the  world.  And  on 
December  16  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  a  special- 
ized agency  of  the  United  Nations,  made  progress  toward  controlling 
the  crime  of  air  piracy  by  adopting  in  The  Hague  a  convention  for 
the  suppression  of  unlawful  seizure  of  aircraft.  The  United  States  and 
49  other  nations  signed  the  convention  on  that  day.  The  United 
Nations  also  took  significant  action  to  deal  with  other  world  concerns 
such  as  population  control,  the  protection  of  our  environment,  and 
the  use  of  the  seas  and  seabed.  We  expect  much  more  to  be  done. 

In  its  peacekeeping  role  during  1970,  the  United  Nations  played  a 
major  part  in  encouraging  better  relations  among  the  states  of  the 
Middle  East,  including  an  agreement  to  a  new  cease-fire  which  has 
been  vital  to  maintaining  the  peace  in  that  critical  area  of  the  world. 
UN  forces  and  observers  also  continued  to  help  keep  the  peace  in  the 
troubled  areas  of  Cyprus  and  Kashmir.  As  the  search  continued  for 
better  methods  of  preserving  the  peace,  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
last  day  of  the  25th  anniversary  commemorative  session  approved  by 
acclamation  a  Declaration  on  Friendly  Relations  among  States. 

These  were  only  a  part  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  developments  and 
accomplishments  during  1970.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  add  this 
volume  to  the  record  of  U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Nations. 


The  White  House, 
September  1971. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 


Department  of  State 
Washington,  July  26,  1971 

The  President: 

Under  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  (Public  Law  264,  79th 
Congress),  the  President  transmits  annually  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  United  States  participation  in  the  United  Nations.  A  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  for  the 
year  1970  has  therefore  been  prepared. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  report  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Government's  participation  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies. 

I  recommend  that  you  approve  the  report  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


The  President, 
The  White  House. 
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The  25th  Anniversary 
of  the 
United  Nations 


Inasmuch  as  1970  constituted  an 
important  anniversary — the  25th — in 
the  history  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
General  Assembly  in  1968  deter- 
mined that  the  event  should  be  cele- 
brated in  an  appropriate  manner.  In 
1969  it  decided  to  hold  a  special  com- 
memorative session  in  1970  culminat- 
ing on  UN  Day  (October  24th) .  The 
theme  of  the  25th  anniversary  was 
"Peace,  justice,  and  progress." 

A  25-member-state  preparatory 
committee 1  was  established  to  co- 
ordinate plans  for  the  anniversary,  to 
organize  suitable  activities  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  Nations,  and 
to  consider  proposals  for  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  organization. 
Among  its  recommendations  were 
the  adoption  or  signing  of  a  "final 
document,"  and  the  holding  of  a 
World  Youth  Assembly. 

To  commemorate  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  UN 
charter,  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and 
interested  citizens  invited  UN  dele- 
gates and  other  dignitaries  to  take 
part  in  ceremonies  on  June  26.  On 
display  was  the  original  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  together  with  the 

1  The  President  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  Oct.  31,  1969,  appointed  the  following 
member  states  to  the  committee:  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Canada, 
China,  France,  Ghana,  Guatemala, 
Guinea,  Guyana,  India,  Iran,  Italy,  Leb- 
anon, _  Mauritania,  Peru,  Philippines, 
Somalia,  Sweden,  Togo,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  Uganda,  U.S.S.R.,  United  King- 
dom, and  United  States. 


Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

WORLD  YOUTH  ASSEMBLY 

The  World  Youth  Assembly  was 
held  in  New  York  from  July  9  to  17 
with  nearly  650  participants  from  113 
member  states,  5  nonmember  states, 
12  non-self-governing  territories,  and 
28  nongovernmental  organizations.2 
Delegates  were  invited  to  participate 
as  individuals  and  not  as  representa- 
tives of  governments.  The  maximum 
age  was  to  be  25.  The  United  Nations 
urged  member  nations  to  let  the 
youth  elect  their  own  delegates. 

The  participants  from  the  United 
States,  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  23, 
were  picked  by  a  committee  of  non- 
governmental organizations. 

The  expenses  of  the  World  Youth 
Assembly,  other  than  those  for  con- 
ference servicing,  were  met  by  a 
special  voluntary  fund  and  the  UN 
Secretary-General  made  several  ap- 
peals for  funds  to  governments,  foun- 


2  All  member  states  were  invited  to  send 
up  to  5  young  people;  similar  invitations 
were  sent  to  selected  non-self-governing 
territories.  In  addition,  the  Assembly's 
Planning  Committee,  composed  of  13  in- 
ternational youth  and  student  organiza- 
tions, was  authorized  to  select  up  to  126 
participants.  The  Committee  in  turn 
invited  some  national  and  international 
youth  and  student  organizations  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  among  whom  were  the 
young  people  from  countries  not  repre- 
sented in  the  United  Nations. 


World  Youth  Assembly 
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dations.  corporations,  and  individ- 
uals. The  United  States,  like  most 
governments,  responded  negatively  to 
the  appeal  and  did  not  contribute, 
but  private  American  organizations 
did.  and  U.S.  as  well  as  foreign  air- 
lines in  international  service  provided 
free  round-trip  tickets  to  a  number  of 
participants. 

The  purposes  of  the  Assembly  were 
to  draw  the  attention  of  young  peo- 
ple to  the  principal  problems  before 
the  United  Nations,  to  allow  them  to 
give  their  views  on  matters  related  to 
peace  and  progress,  and  to  ascertain 
ways  in  which  they  might  be  able  to 
support  the  United  Nations. 

The  Assembly  established  four 
commissions  to  consider  the  four 
major  agenda  topics:  world  peace, 
development,  education,  and  man 
and  environment.  All  but  the  Com- 
mission on  World  Peace  carried  on 
their  work  without  incident.  In  that 
Commission,  however.  Eastern  Euro- 
peans, like-minded  participants  from 
other  countries,  and  the  practiced 
youth  politicians  of  a  number  of  in- 
ternational youth  organizations  domi- 
nated the  proceedings  and  prevented 
some  delegates  from  expressing  their 
views  or  having  them  registered  in 
the  Commission's  report. 

On  July  16  a  petition  signed  by 
participants  from  27  countries  'in- 
cluding the  United  States)  and  3 
nongovernmental  organizations  was 
distributed  at  a  press  conference.  The 
petition  protested  (1)  "the  cynical 
attempts  to  manipulate  the  confer- 
ence by  representatives  of  the  Soviet- 
East  European  bloc  and  representa- 
tives of  the  undemocratic  left."  and 
[2  the  prominence  of  professional 
delegates  and  professional  "youths.53 
On  July  17  the  Steering  Committee 
of  the  Assembly  formally  protested 
the  selection  of  some  delegations  by 
governments  and  asked  that  statistics 
on  the  age  of  participants  be  made 
public,  expressing  regret  that  so  many 
were  overage.  It  also  went  on  record 
against  interference  by  governments 
and  their  local  missions  in  the  work  of 
the  Assembly. 


Each  Commission  developed  its 
own  report,  and  those  on  develop- 
ment, education,  and  man  and  en- 
vironment contained  a  wide  range  of 
generally  thoughtful  recommenda- 
tions. The  reports  of  all  four  Com- 
missions were  noted  by  the  plenary 
Assembly  and  made  available  to  per- 
manent missions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, participants  in  the  Assembly, 
and  international  youth  and  other 
nongovernmental  organizations  con- 
cerned. 

Only  one  document  was  formally 
adopted:  a  consensus  message  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  expressed  in 
considerable  detail  the  participants' 
opposition  to  colonialism,  imperial- 
ism, militarism,  aggression,  and  racism 
wherever  found.  It  specifically  called 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Czechoslovakia.  American 
troops  from  Indochina,  and  Israeli 
troops  from  occupied  Arab  territories. 
In  other  paragraphs  it.  inter  alia. 
affirmed  the  participants'  conviction 
that  the  cooperation  of  the  young 
must  be  intensified,  called  for  "'uni- 
versality" in  the  United  Nations, 
urged  the  United  Nations  to  support 
the  efforts  of  peoples  against  under- 
development, and  recommended  that 
the  World  Youth  Assembly  be  con- 
vened every  2  years. 

COMMEMORATIVE  SESSION 

The  25th  anniversary  commemora- 
tive session,  held  from  October  14 
through  24  as  part  of  the  25th  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  included  addresses  by 
the  Secretary-General.  Assembly 
President  Hambro.  and  representa- 
tives of  86  member  states. 

President  Nixon  was  one  of  42 
heads  of  state  or  government  to  speak 
during  the  commemorative  session. 
His  address  on  October  23  reaffirmed 
continuing  U.S.  support  for  the 
United  Nations  and  discussed  several 
areas  where  he  believed  international 
action  through  the  United  Nations  to 
be  in  the  world  interest.  These  areas 
were : 
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— Furthering  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  spirit  of  the  Second  De- 
velopment Decade. 

— Strengthening  the  UN  capacity 
to  make  and  to  keep  the  peace. 

— Coordinating  worldwide  protec- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  envi- 
ronment. 

— Devising  means  to  ensure  that 
the  resources  of  the  sea  are  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

— Supporting  national  efforts  to 
control  the  population  explosion. 

— Curbing  international  traffic  in 
narcotics. 

— Putting  an  end  to  the  practices  of 
sky  piracy  and  the  kidnaping  and 
murder  of  diplomats. 

— Ensuring  that  the  human  rights 
of  prisoners  of  war  are  not  violated. 

The  commemorative  session  culmi- 
nated on  October  24,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Charter's  entry  into  force,  with 
the  adoption  by  acclamation  of  three 
documents :  ( 1 )  Declaration  on  Prin- 
ciples of  International  Law  concern- 
ing Friendly  Relations  and  Coopera- 
tion among  States  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 
( 2 )  International .  Development 
Strategy  for  the  Second  UN  Devel- 
opment Decade;  and  (3)  Declara- 
tion on  the  Occasion  of  the  25th 
Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Friendly  Relations  Declara- 
tion is  an  important  statement  of 
international  law  that  elaborates  and 
clarifies  seven  basic  principles  of 
international  law  contained  in  the 
UN  Charter.  (See  also  p.  209.) 

The  International  Development 
Strategy  is  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  essentials  for  national  and 
international  action  during  the  Sec- 
ond Development  Decade,  1971-80. 
Despite  reservations  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  on  various 
points,  the  document  is  a  major  step 
toward  a  systematic  and  more  ra- 
tional approach  to  economic  and  so- 
cial development.  (See  also  p.  69.) 

The  25th  Anniversary  Declaration 
embodies  the  Assembly's  consensus  on 


common  purposes,  reflecting  basic 
aims  of  the  Charter  with  particular 
emphasis  on  development,  disarma- 
ment, and  the  elimination  of  racism 
and  colonialism. 

A  fourth  document  relating  to  the 
25th  anniversary  had  been  adopted 
earlier,  on  October  12,  though  not  by 
acclamation.  This  was  the  "Program 
of  Action  for  the  Full  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Declaration  on  the  Grant- 
ing of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  People."  (See  also  p. 
183.) 

PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION 

The  President's  Commission  for 
the  Observance  of  the  25th  Anni- 
versary of  the  United  Nations  was 
established  by  Executive  Order  1 1546 
on  July  9,  1970.  The  President  asked 
the  Commission  to  identify  matters  of 
overriding  importance  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  U.S.  participation  therein,  and  to 
suggest  initiatives  particularly  ap- 
propriate to  the  anniversary  year. 
The  Commission  was  directed  to  con- 
sult both  official  and  public  opinion 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  as- 
sist in  the  determination  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  United  Nations. 

The  Commission,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  consisted  of  50  persons  from 
many  sectors  of  public  and  private  life 
and  included  young  people  as  well  as 
those  with  many  years  of  experience 
in  foreign  affairs. 

The  Commission  held  its  first 
meeting  on  July  10  and  appointed  a 
working  group  and  an  executive  di- 
rector. The  full  Commission  met 
again  on  August  5  and  September  10 
to  review  and  approve  an  interim  re- 
port issued  September  14.  The  report 
identified  four  major  areas  in  which 
imaginative  initiatives  to  revitalize 
the  United  Nations  and  to  make 
American  participation  more  effec- 
tive should  be  considered  by  the 
United  States. 
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First,  in  the  area  of  peacekeeping 
and  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes, 
the  Commission  decided  to  consider 
recommendations  for  making  avail- 
able adequate  staff  and  military 
forces  for  UN  peacekeeping,  better 
machinery  for  "preventive  diploma- 
cy," improved  staff  and  facilities  for 
mediation  of  disputes,  and  strength- 
ening the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

Second,  in  the  area  of  organiza- 
tion and  structure  of  UN  institu- 
tions, the  Commission  decided  to  con- 
sider parliamentary  reforms  such  as 
weighted  voting  and  more  efficient 
procedures  for  the  General  Assembly, 
more  reliable  and  equitable  methods 
of  financing  the  organization,  and  im- 
proved personnel  selection  in  the  UN 
Secretariat. 

Third,  in  the  area  of  developing 
international  programs  and  machin- 


ery to  attack  problems  beyond  the 
scope  of  single  nations,  the  Commis- 
sion decided  to  consider  how  best  to 
deal  with  the  worldwide  effects  of 
environmental  changes  brought  about 
by  accelerated  scientific  and  techno- 
logical changes. 

Fourth,  in  the  area  of  strengthen- 
ing international  law  and  coopera- 
tion, the  Commission  decided  to 
consider,  inter  alia,  how  to  solve  the 
currently  critical  problems  of  drug 
abuse  and  international  hijacking  of 
commercial  aircraft. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1970 
the  Commission  held  public  hearings 
in  Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  Des  Moines, 
Rochester  (New  York),  Portland 
(Oregon),  and  San  Francisco  and 
received  testimony  from  more  than 
280  groups  and  individuals.  The 
Commission's  final  report  to  the 
President  was  scheduled  for  April 
1971. 
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Conference  of 
the  Committee 
on  Disarmament 

Since  its  enlargement  in  1969,  the 
CCD  has  had  26  members.1  The  U.S. 
and  Soviet  Representatives  serve  as 
cochairmen.  In  1970  the  American 
delegation  was  led  by  Gerard  Smith, 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA). 
In  his  absence,  ACDA  Assistant  Di- 
rector James  F.  Leonard  served  as 
U.S.  Representative.  There  were  two 
sessions  of  the  Conference  in  1970: 
February  17- April  30  and  June  16- 
September  3. 

SEABED  AND  OCEAN  FLOOR 

In  1969  the  CCD  began  intensive 
negotiations  on  a  treaty  prohibiting 
the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion on  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor. 
At  the  end  of  the  1969  session,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
had  submitted  a  revised  joint  draft 

1  Argentina,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia, 
France,  Hungary,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Netherlands, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Romania, 
Sweden,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  United  King- 
dom, United  States,  and  Yugoslavia. 
France  does  not  participate. 


treaty  to  the  CCD.  After  a  lengthy 
debate,  the  24th  General  Assembly 
approved  a  resolution  urging  the 
CCD  to  take  into  account  all  pro- 
posals and  suggestions  and  to  try  to 
prepare  a  draft  treaty  for  considera- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
CCD  in  1970,  the  U.S.  Representative 
noted  that  sympathetic  consideration 
would  be  given  to  the  suggestions  of 
other  countries  for  improving  the 
draft.  He  expected  that  the  Confer- 
ence would  be  able  to  present  the 
General  Assembly  with  an  agreed 
text  in  the  fall  of  1970. 

On  April  23  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  submitted  a  revised 
joint  draft  treaty  that  took  several 
suggestions  into  account.  The  first 
two  articles  incorporated  language 
suggested  by  Argentina  to  reconcile 
various  suggestions  on  defining  the 
area  covered  by  the  treaty: 

Article  I 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty 
undertake  not  to  emplant  or  emplace 
on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and 
in  the  subsoil  thereof  beyond  the  outer 
limit  of  a  seabed  zone  as  defined  in 
Article  II  any  nuclear  weapons  or  any 
other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion as  well  as  structures,  launching 
installations  or  any  other  facilities  spe- 
cifically designed  for  storing,  testing 
or  using  such  weapons. 

2.  The  undertakings  of  paragraph  1 
of  this  Article  shall  also  apply  to  the 
seabed  zone  referred  to  in  the  same 
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paragraph,  except  that  within  such 
seabed  zone,  they  shall  not  apply  either 
to  the  coastal  State  or  to  the  seabed 
beneath  its  territorial  waters. 

3.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty 
undertake  not  to  assist,  encourage  or 
induce  any  State  to  carry  out  activities 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Ar- 
ticle and  not  to  participate  in  any  other 
way  in  such  actions. 

Article  II 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  the 
outer  limit  of  the  seabed  zone  referred 
to  in  Article  I  shall  be  coterminous  with 
the  twelve-mile  outer  limit  of  the  zone 
referred  to  in  Part  II  of  the  Convention 
of  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone,  signed  in  Geneva  on  29 
April  1958  and  shall  be  measured  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Part 
I,  Section  II,  of  this  Convention  and 
in  accordance  with  international  law. 

A  revised  verification  article  took 
account  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Canada  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  represented  a  synthesis  of  the 
views  of  many  countries.  It  provided 
for  observation  and  consultation, 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
coastal  states.  It  also  permitted  re- 
course to  the  UN  Security  Council  if 
consultation  and  cooperation  did  not 
remove  doubts  on  the  fulfillment  of 
treaty  obligations.  A  new  article  pro- 
vided that  the  treaty  would  not  affect 
the  position  of  parties  on  law-of-the- 
sea  issues.  Another  new  article,  based 
on  a  Mexican  suggestion,  stated  that 
the  treaty  provisions  should  not  af- 
fect obligations  under  international 
agreements  on  nuclear-free  zones. 

A  thorough  discussion  produced 
several  amendments  to  improve  and 
clarify  the  new  draft.  On  July  30 
Sweden  and  eight  other  nonaligned 
nations  submitted  a  working  paper 
proposing  three  changes :  ( 1 )  an  ex- 
plicit requirement  for  states  initiating 
verification  procedures  to  notify  all 
other  parties;  (2)  a  provision  permit- 
ting verification  "through  appropri- 
ate international  procedures  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations 
and  in  accordance  with  its  Charter" ; 
and  (3)  a  new  article  requiring  par- 
ties to  continue  negotiations  on  "fur- 
ther measures  relating  to  a  more  com- 


prehensive prohibition"  of  the  use  of 
the  seabed  for  military  purposes. 

In  their  revised  draft  treaty  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  accepted  the  nine- 
power  amendments  to  the  verification 
article.  In  response  to  suggestions  by 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Mexico,  they 
modified  this  article  to  assure  the 
rights  of  coastal  states.  They  also 
added  a  new  article  obligating  par- 
ties to  continue  negotiations  on  "fur- 
ther measures  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  an  arms 
race  on  the  seabed,  the  ocean  floor, 
and  the  subsoil  thereof."  Nearly  all 
delegates  expressed  approval  of  the 
new  draft,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  25th  General  Assembly  as  an 
annex  to  the  annual  CCD  report. 

CHEMICAL  AND  BACTERIOLOGICAL 
(BIOLOGICAL)  WEAPONS 

The  CCD  discussed  the  revised 
U.K.  draft  convention  of  August  26, 
1969,  prohibiting  the  use,  production, 
and  possession  of  biological  weapons 
and  the  Soviet  draft  convention  of 
September  19,  1969,  banning  the  pro- 
duction and  possession  of  both  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  weapons.  At 
the  opening  meeting,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative supported  the  U.K.  pro- 
posal. Noting  that  there  were  signifi- 
cant differences  between  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  latter  had  never  been 
used  and  few  nations  had  developed 
any  capabilities  in  this  field.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  states  maintained 
stocks  of  chemical  weapons  for  deter- 
rent purposes,  and  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  verify  a  ban  on  the 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chem- 
ical weapons. 

On  April  21  he  tabled  a  working 
paper  on  toxins — poisonous  sub- 
stances produced  by  biological  orga- 
nisms— describing  certain  toxins  that 
had  been  discussed  as  agents  of  bio- 
logical warfare.  The  paper  said  that, 
as  announced  by  the  White  House  on 
February  14,  the  United  States  has 
renounced    the   production,  stock- 
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piling,  and  use  of  toxins  and  has  con- 
fined its  military  program  on  toxins 
to  research  and  development  for  de- 
fensive purposes  only.  Thus,  the  U.S. 
policy  on  toxins  is  identical  to  its 
policy  on  biological  programs.  Later, 
the  U.S.  Representative  suggested 
that  the  U.K.  draft  convention  be 
amended  to  include  toxins,  and  on 
June  30  he  proposed  a  formal  amend- 
ment to  this  effect.  This  was  accepted 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  which  sub- 
mitted a  revised  draft  convention  on 
August  18. 

Even  though  the  United  States  did 
not  consider  it  feasible  to  negotiate 
a  single  agreement  on  both  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  at  this  time, 
it  was  "committed  to  achieving  effec- 
tive controls  on  chemical  weapons," 
as  the  U.S.  Representative  said  on 
March  17.  For  chemical  weapons,  the 
verification  problem  was  difficult  but 
not  necessarily  insoluble.  Although 
the  United  States  did  not  consider 
that  a  ban  on  the  production  and 
possession  of  chemical  weapons  could 
be  verified  by  national  means  alone, 
it  believed  that  substantial  progress 
could  be  made  by  studying  monitor- 
ing and  inspection  techniques. 

On  March  16  the  United  States 
submitted  a  working  paper  on  the  re- 
lationship between  the  manufacture 
of  chemical  weapons  and  the  peaceful 
chemical  industry.  This  paper  pointed 
out  that  many  industrial  and  com- 
mercial chemicals  could  also  be  used 
as  weapons  or  as  components  of  weap- 
ons. Later,  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted a  working  paper  on  the  use  of 
economic  data  to  monitor  a  ban  on 
chemical  weapons.  It  concluded  that 
this  method  could  have  ancillary 
value  but  was  not  by  itself  a  substitute 
for  direct  on-site  inspection.  Another 
U.S.  study  showed  that  the  problem 
of  identifying  nerve-gas  production 
facilities  could  not  be  solved  by  "off- 
site  observation." 

The  Soviet  Representative  urged 
adoption  of  the  Soviet  draft  conven- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  a  sound 
basis  for  solving  the  problem  of  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  weapons.  He 


maintained  that  the  two  types  of 
weapons  were  similar  and  had  been 
treated  as  a  single  problem  on  the  sci- 
entific, political,  and  military  levels. 
Criticizing  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  for  advocating  a 
separate  convention  on  bacteriologi- 
cal weapons,  he  charged  that  they 
were  trying  to  postpone  indefinitely 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  chemical 
weapons. 

The  Soviet  draft  convention  did 
not  contain  any  verification  provi- 
sions, and  the  Soviet  Representative 
argued  that  inspection  was  not  feasi- 
ble. He  did  not  see  anything  construc- 
tive in  the  U.S.  working  papers  and 
charged  that  they  were  politically  de- 
signed to  leave  chemical  weapons 
unbanned. 

On  April  14  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Mongolia  proposed  adding  a  "safe- 
guards" article  to  the  Soviet  draft 
convention.  This  article  would  per- 
mit parties  to  submit  complaints  of 
noncompliance  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, which  would  inform  parties  of 
the  results  of  its  investigation.  The 
three  powers  also  tabled  a  draft  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  in  which  the 
Security  Council  would  declare  its 
readiness  to  implement  the  new  arti- 
cle. The  Soviet  Representative  fully 
agreed  with  the  tripartite  proposal 
and  said  that  it  would  provide  a  relia- 
ble safeguards  system  and  complaint 
machinery.  The  U.S.  Representa- 
tive declared  that  it  was  not  satis- 
factory. "It  is  not  adequate,"  he  said, 
"to  suggest  that  there  will  be  a  com- 
plaint mechanism  when  there  may  be 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  and 
when  the  facts  exist  for  invoking  the 
mechanism." 

There  were  also  suggestions  on 
verification  from  other  nations.  The 
Swedish  Representative  ranked  "the 
requirement  of  open  information  as 
the  first  and  fundamental  element"  in 
a  verification  system  and  saw  value  in 
requiring  open  reporting  on  the 
agents  used  in  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons.  She  thought  that  com- 
plaints should  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary-General  rather  than  to  the 
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Security  Council.  The  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative agreed  that  openness,  re- 
porting, and  other  "self-policing" 
measures  could  be  important  ele- 
ments. In  his  view,  however,  some  on- 
site  technical  inspection  clearly  ap- 
peared to  be  required. 

In  a  joint  memorandum  of 
August  25.  the  12  nonaligned  mem- 
bers of  the  CCD  declared  that  both 
chemical  and  biological  weapons 
"should  continue  to  be  dealt  with 
together  in  taking  steps  toward  the 
prohibition  of  their  development; 
production  and  stockpiling  and  their 
effective  elimination  from  the  ar- 
senals of  all  states."  Recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  verification  issue, 
they  stated  that  reasonable  guar- 
antees and  safeguards  should  be  de- 
vised and  that  verification  should  be 
based  on  a  "combination  of  appro- 
priate national  and  international 
measures,  which  would  complement 
and  supplement  each  other." 

On  August  27  the  U.S.  Represen- 
tative noted  that  the  session  had  been 
both  encouraging  and  disappointing 
in  the  field  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  He  was  encouraged  because 
nothing  had  been  said  to  indicate 
that  the  U.K.  draft  convention  was 
unsound.  The  efforts  of  delegations  to 
examine  the  complex  factors  that  had 
to  be  dealt  with  before  progress 
could  be  made  on  chemical  weapons 
were  also  encouraging.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  prog- 
ress on  biological  weapons  was  dis- 
couraging. Denying  Soviet  charges 
that  a  ban  on  biological  weapons 
alone  would  stimulate  an  arms  race  in 
chemical  weapons,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  had  not  pro- 
duced any  lethal  chemical  weapons 
since  President  Nixon's  November 
1969  decision  to  halt  production  of 
biological  weapons.  He  warned  that 
it  would  take  time  to  reach  agreement 
on  chemical  weapons  and  that  there 
was  a  "long  and  a  difficult  road 
ahead. ;;  Finally,  he  declared  that  the 


Soviet  draft  convention  did  not  begin 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  control- 
ling chemical  weapons  and  could  not 
therefore  be  a  basis  for  negotiation. 

On  August  19.  while  the  CCD  was 
still  in  session.  President  Nixon  sub- 
mitted the  Geneva  Protocol 1  to  the 
Senate  and  requested  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification,  subject  to  a 
reservation  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  permitting  retaliatory 
use  of  chemical  weapons.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  also  reaffirmed  the  U.S. 
position  that  the  protocol  did  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  in  war  of  riot-control 
agents  and  chemical  herbicides.  In 
his  message  to  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  the  United  States 
would  seek  "further  agreement  on  ef- 
fective amis-control  measures  in  the 
field  of  biological  and  chemical  war- 
fare." 

COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN 

At  the  opening  meeting  the  U.S. 
Representative  reaffirmed  support  for 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  and  again 
said  that  verification  should  include 
some  on-site  inspections.  During  the 
session  the  United  States  submitted 
a  report  on  Project  Rulison.  an  un- 
derground nuclear  explosion  which 
had  been  used  as  a  subject  for  seismic 
investigation.  In  addition,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  24th  General  Assembly 
resolution,  it  furnished  the  Secretary- 
General  on  May  1  with  a  list  of 
American  seismic  stations  that  would 
undertake  to  participate  in  an  inter- 
national exchange  of  seismological 
information  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  achievement  of  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban. 

The  Soviet  Representative  had  lit- 
tle to  say  on  this  question.  He  again 
stated  that  the  Soviet  Union  favored 
a  ban  on  underground  testing  and 
maintained  that  this  could  be  veri- 
fied by  national  means  of  detection. 

1  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use 
in  War  of  Asphyxiating.  Poisonous  or 
Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Meth- 
ods of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on 
June  17,  1925. 
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Declaring  that  political  decisions 
were  needed,  he  warned  against  at- 
tempts to  concentrate  on  technical 
aspects  of  the  problem.  At  the  same 
time,  he  recalled  previous  Soviet  in- 
terest in  "some  constructive  com- 
promise proposals."  In  its  reply  to  the 
Secretary-General,  the  Soviet  Union 
stated  that  it  saw  no  need  for  the  in- 
ternational exchange  of  information 
on  seismic  stations.  The  Soviet  Union 
added,  however,  that  it  was  engag- 
ing in  the  international  exchange  of 
seism ological  data. 

The  Canadian  Representative,  who 
had  taken  the  initiative  in  propos- 
ing the  exchange  of  information  on 
seismic  stations,  on  August  10  intro- 
duced a  working  paper  that  sum- 
marized the  results  of  the  Secretary- 
General's  inquiry  and  suggested 
relevant  questions  that  might  be  ex- 
amined in  future  work  in  this  area. 
The  United  Kingdom  on  July  28  sub- 
mitted a  working  paper  outlining  a 
possible  worldwide  seismic  network 
of  26  stations  of  quality  comparable 
to  4  existing  U.K.  stations  and  3 
large  arrays,  including  the  U.S.  large 
aperture  seismic  array  (LASA), 
which  would  transmit  information  to 
a  Data  Collection  and  Collation  Cen- 
ter. The  Swedish  Representative 
commented  that  a  system  comprising 
the  stations  mentioned  in  the  Cana- 
dian paper,  without  a  data  center, 
might  be  more  acceptable  than  the 
U.K.  system  but  that  the  risks  would 
be  greater.  She  renewed  her  proposal 
for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  based 
on  "verification  by  challenge,"  rather 
than  by  obligatory  on-site  inspection. 

FISSIONABLE  MATERIALS  PRODUCTION 
CUTOFF 

In  his  opening  statement,  the  U.S. 
Representative  urged  the  Conference 
to  give  renewed  consideration  to  the 
U.S.  proposal  to  halt  the  production 
of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons 
purposes,  with  IAEA  safeguards.  Al- 
though several  other  delegations  en- 
dorsed this  proposal,  the  Soviet 
Representative  did  not  comment.  In 
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previous  negotiations,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion rejected  the  cutoff  on  the  ground 
that  it  involved  excessive  verification 
and  would  not  reduce  nuclear 
armaments. 

CONVENTIONAL  WEAPONS  AND  MILITARY 
EXPENDITURES 

The  CCD  has  generally  focused 
its  attention  on  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  In 
his  opening  statement,  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative declared  that  this  empha- 
sis should  not  cause  the  Conference  to 
neglect  the  problems  of  conventional 
weapons.  Although  there  had  been  no 
nuclear  war  since  1945,  there  had 
been  many  conflicts  involving  con- 
ventional weapons.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  the  world  arms  expenditures 
had  increased  from  $120  billion  to 
$200  billion  per  year  during  the  peri- 
od 1962-69  and  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  increase  was  spent  on 
strategic  arms. 

In  the  U.S.  view,  these  were  ques- 
tions that  concerned  all  countries  and 
not  only  the  nuclear  powers.  "In- 
deed," he  said,  "the  initiative  and  the 
basic  responsibility  for  regional  arms 
limitation  must  rest  with  the  nations 
concerned."  The  United  States  en- 
couraged regional  arrangements  or 
"other  steps  that  could  reduce  compe- 
tition among  nations"  and  was  ready 
to  work  with  other  countries.  As  an 
arms  supplier,  it  would  be  ready  to 
cooperate  in  implementing  agree- 
ments among  the  parties  concerned. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Sweden, 
and  several  other  countries  also  ex- 
pressed concern  about  conventional 
weapons.  The  U.S.  Representative 
found  this  encouraging  and  said  that 
increased  concern  was  fully  merited. 
During  the  period  1964-69  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  spent  one  trillion 
dollars  for  military  purposes,  "more 
than  was  spent  in  the  same  period  for 
all  forms  of  public  education  and 
health  care."  He  warned  that  time 
was  "not  on  our  side,"  since  the  diffu- 
sion of  advanced  technology  was 
bound  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
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conventional  arms  control.  Political 
developments  and  competition  for 
arms  markets  might  also  "create  new 
imbalances  and  fuel  tensions."  The 
effort  should  therefore  not  be  de- 
layed. It  was  a  universal  problem, 
and  all  nations,  whether  suppliers  or 
recipients  of  arms,  had  a  stake  in  find- 
ing a  solution.  The  CCD  and  other 
international  organizations  had  a 
duty  to  work  on  the  problem. 

The  U.S.  Representative  recog- 
nized that  regional  arms  limitation 
arrangements,  like  other  forms  of 
arms  control,  were  difficult  to 
achieve.  Nevertheless,  it  was  impor- 
tant to  explore  opportunities  and  take 
initiatives,  as  the  NATO  Foreign 
Ministers  had  recently  done  in  pro- 
posing exploratory  talks  on  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  in 
Europe.  This  suggested  that  there 
might  be  opportunities  for  similar  ini- 
tiatives in  other  areas.  The  CCD 
might  study  unilateral  measures  that 
had  been  adopted  by  Japan,  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  regional 
hostilities. 

GENERAL  AND  COMPLETE 
DISARMAMENT 

At  the  opening  meeting  the  Soviet 
Representative  proposed  resumption 
of  negotiations  on  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament.  He  added  that 
this  should  not  "entail  any  slackening 
of  efforts"  on  such  partial  disarma- 
ment measures  as  a  convention  on 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
and  the  seabed  treaty.  Several  other 
delegates  suggested  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  submit 
revised  versions  of  their  1962  plans 
for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. 

The  U.S.  Representative  reaf- 
firmed support  for  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  as  the  ultimate 
goal.  He  believed,  however,  that  the 
best  way  to  progress  toward  this  goal 
was  to  concentrate  on  specific  meas- 


ures. He  warned  that  progress  could 
not  be  made  in  a  vacuum  but  would 
"depend  in  large  part  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  a  suitable  international  politi- 
cal climate."  He  urged  those  who 
suggested  revising  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
plans  to  review  the  records  of  the 
1962  negotiations,  which  showed  that 
the  Conference  began  to  make  real 
progress  toward  general  and  complete 
disarmament  only  when  it  began  to 
examine  individual  measures. 

The  Soviet  Representative  recog- 
nized the  interrelationship  between 
security  and  disarmament  but  did  not 
agree  that  security  and  disarmament 
problems  must  be  solved  simultane- 
ously, since  that  might  postpone  "the 
solution  of  urgent  questions  in  the 
field  of  disarmament  .  .  .  until 
progress  had  been  made  on  ensuring 
international  security."  He  accord- 
ingly opposed  a  Swedish  suggestion 
to  link  the  strengthening  of  UN 
peacekeeping  machinery  with  dis- 
armament. He  saw  no  opposition  be- 
tween the  problems  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  and  partial 
measures  and  maintained  that  they 
could  be  solved  on  parallel  lines.  He 
emphasized  the  need  for  all  militarily 
significant  states  to  participate  in  the 
implementation  of  measures  of  nu- 
clear disarmament  and  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 

Several  countries  favored  a  com- 
prehensive disarmament  program. 
Speaking  for  a  number  of  delegations, 
the  Italian  Representative  outlined  a 
comprehensive  program  for  achieving 
general  and  complete  disarmament 
through  a  series  of  agreements  rather 
than  a  single  treaty.  On  August  27 
Mexico.  Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia 
submitted  a  draft  comprehensive  pro- 
gram outlining  various  basic  princi- 
ples, including  the  need  for  adequate 
peacekeeping  and  verification  ar- 
rangements. This  tripartite  program 
envisaged  a  flexible  approach  com- 
bining discussion  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  with  negotiations 
on  partial  measures. 
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General  Assembly 

On  October  23,  in  his  address  to 
the  commemorative  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  President  Nixon 
stated : 

There  is  no  greater  contribution 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  together  could  make  than  to  limit 
the  world's  capacity  for  self-destruction. 

This  would  reduce  the  danger  of  war. 
And  it  would  enable  us  to  devote  more 
of  our  resources,  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  to  assisting  in  the  constructive 
works  of  economic  development  and  in 
peaceful  progress  .... 

He  also  told  the  General  Assembly: 

Through  arms  control  agreements,  let 
us  invest  our  resources  in  the  develop- 
ment that  nourishes  peace. 

The  General  Assembly's  First  Com- 
mittee (Political  and  Security)  had 
seven  agenda  items  relating  to  dis- 
armament before  it :  ( 1 )  general  and 
complete  disarmament;  (2)  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons;  (3)  urgent  need  for  sus- 
pension of  nuclear  and  thermonu- 
clear tests;  (4)  implementation  of  the 
results  of  the  1968  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States;  (5)  es- 
tablishment, within  the  framework  of 
the  IAEA,  of  an  international  service 
for  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes  under  appropriate  interna- 
tional control;  (6)  signature  and 
ratification  of  Additional  Protocol  II 
of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America 
(Treaty  of  Tlatelolco)  ;  and  (7)  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  of  the 
armaments  race  and  its  extremely 
harmful  effects  on  world  peace  and 
security. 

The  first  three  items  derived  from 
the  report  of  the  CCD,  the  fourth 
from  a  report  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, and  the  fifth  from  a  report  of  the 
IAEA;  the  sixth  was  proposed  by 
Mexico  and  the  seventh  by  Romania. 

A  related  item,  on  the  economic 
and  social  consequences  of  disarma- 
ment, was  considered  by  the  General 


Assembly's  Second  Committee  (Eco- 
nomic and  Financial) . 

U.S.  STATEMENT 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambas- 
sador Charles  W.  Yost,  spoke  on  No- 
vember 2,  the  first  day  of  the 
disarmament  debate,  and  noted  "how 
fatefully  important  it  is  for  humanity 
that  we  should  move  as  rapidly  as  we 
can  to  control  and  reduce  the  burden 
of  armaments."  Reviewing  disarma- 
ment activities  in  the  past  year,  he 
commented  particularly  on  the  work 
of  the  CCD  in  producing  a  widely  ac- 
ceptable draft  treaty  on  seabed  arms 
control,  and  pointed  out : 

The  negotiation  of  this  treaty  seems  to 
us  an  outstanding  example  of  how  an 
important  multilateral  instrument  can 
be  developed  with  the  participation  and 
the  significant  help  of  many  countries. 
It  constitutes  an  example  that  we  hope 
will  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  negotiation 
of  other  multilateral  treaties  of  disarm- 
ament and  arms  limitation. 

He  said  that  the  treaty  was  a  limited 
but  valuable  step  that  could  be  taken 
now.  The  United  States  therefore  re- 
garded it  as  another  "building  block 
in  the  arms  control  structure  which 
the  world  community  has  been  seek- 
ing to  erect  during  the  past  decade." 
He  hoped  that  the  General  Assembly, 
as  it  had  done  with  the  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty,1  would  commend  the  sea- 
bed treaty  and  request  that  it  be 
opened  for  signature. 

The  U.S.  Representative  also  noted 
the  work  of  the  CCD  on  the  subject  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  He 
commented  that  this  work  was  un- 
questionably leading  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved 
in  coming  to  grips  with  the  control 
of  chemical  weapons  but  that  much 
work  remained  to  be  done.  The 
United  States  continued  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  and  desirable 
to  reach  early  agreement  on  a  sepa- 

1  Treaty  on  the  Non- Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  done  at  Washington, 
London,  and  Moscow  July  1,  1968;  en- 
tered into  force  Mar.  5,  1970. 
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rate  convention  prohibiting  biological 
weapons.  On  the  question  of  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban,  he  stated  that  the 
United  States  continued  to  favor  such 
a  ban  with  adequate  verification 
which  must  include  on-site  inspection. 
He  also  discussed  conventional  arma- 
ments, saying  that  the  United  States 
regarded  as  an  important  develop- 
ment the  fact  that  this  subject  re- 
ceived increasing  attention  at  the 
CCD  during  the  previous  summer. 
The  United  States  was  convinced  of 
the  need  to  halt  and  reverse  the  in- 
crease in  military  expenditures  on 
these  weapons. 

GENERAL  AND  COMPLETE  DISARMAMENT 

Four  resolutions  were  adopted  on 
this  agenda  item. 

Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty 

The  seabed  arms  control  treaty 
represented  the  most  significant  ac- 
complishment in  the  disarmament 
field  since  the  nonproliferation  treaty. 
The  draft  treaty  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  intensive  negotiations  at  the 
CCD  for  the  past  2  years  and  was 
widely  supported  by  most  CCD  mem- 
bers and  other  countries.  Discussion 
in  the  First  Committee  ranged  over 
a  variety  of  aspects  of  the  treaty  in- 
cluding the  verification  provisions 
and  the  effect,  if  any,  the  treaty 
would  have  on  states'  territorial  sea 
claims.  In  response  to  questions  by  the 
Mexican  Representative,  the  U.S. 
Representative,  Mr.  Leonard,  on 
November  16  stated  that  the  treaty 
did  not  affect  the  sovereignty,  under 
international  law,  of  coastal  states 
over  territorial  waters  or  the  legal 
position  of  states  with  respect  to 
claims  concerning  territorial  seas.  He 
also  confirmed  the  previous  American 
interpretation  that  the  provisions  of 
article  I  obliging  parties  not  to  induce 
other  states  to  carry  out  prohibited 
activities  applied  to  nuclear-free 
zones.    The    Soviet  Representative 


made  a  similar  interpretation  of  these 
treaty  provisions. 

The  United  States  and  36  other  na- 
tions introduced  a  resolution  that 
commended  the  draft  treaty,  re- 
quested that  it  be  opened  for  signa- 
ture, and  expressed  the  hope  for  the 
widest  possible  adherence  to  it.  The 
sponsors  later  accepted  a  minor 
Peruvian  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion (which  the  Committee  subse- 
quently adopted  unanimously)  but 
opposed  Peruvian  proposals  to  change 
the  draft  treaty.  On  November  17  the 
First  Committee  rejected  the  Peru- 
vian proposed  treaty  amendments 
and  approved  the  amended  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  91  (U.S.)  to  2,  with  6 
abstentions.  The  plenary  vote  on 
December  7  was  104  (U.S.)  to  2, 
with  2  abstentions. 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 

On  November  13  Sweden  intro- 
duced a  resolution,  sponsored  by  13 
states,  noting  the  bilateral  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  limitation  of 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nu- 
clear weapon  systems  and  urging  all 
nuclear  weapons  states  to  bring  about 
an  immediate  halt  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  cease  all  testing  as 
well  as  deployment  of  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapon  systems. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  in  the 
First  Committee  by  a  vote  of  80  to  0, 
with  14  abstentions  (U.S.).  The 
United  States  abstained  as  it  had  on 
a  similar  resolution  in  1969  because 
it  regarded  the  resolution  as  not  con- 
tributing to  the  delicate  strategic  arms 
negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviet 
Union,  however,  in  contrast  to  its 
position  last  year,  voted  for  the  reso- 
lution, emphasizing  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  all  nuclear  powers.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  in  plenary  on 
December  7  by  a  vote  of  102  to  0, 
with  14  abstentions  (U.S.). 
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Safeguards  and  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 

On  November  17  Malta,  breaking 
new  ground,  submitted  a  resolution 
which  noted  the  development  of  new 
techniques  of  uranium  enrichment 
and  requested  the  IAEA  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  safeguards  required 
with  respect  to  such  new  techniques 
in  its  development  of  safeguards  un- 
der the  nonproliferation  treaty.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  First 
Committee  on  November  30  by  a  vote 
of  91  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  5  abstentions, 
and  in  plenary  on  December  7  by  a 
vote  of  107  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  7 
abstentions. 

Comprehensive  Program  of  Disarmament 

As  noted  above  (see  p.  10),  Mex- 
ico, Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia  sub- 
mitted a  draft  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  the  CCD  on  August  27.  In 
the  First  Committee,  they  joined 
three  other  countries — Ireland,  Mo- 
rocco, and  Pakistan — in  submitting  a 
revised  program,  attached  to  a  draft 
resolution  in  which  the  General  As- 
sembly would  (1)  declare  that  the 
program  was  a  "broad  and  flexible 
document"  covering  all  the  main 
aspects  of  disarmament,  (2)  recom- 
mend that  the  CCD  take  it  into  ac- 
count, and  (3)  decide  to  include  the 
question  of  progress  under  the  pro- 
gram on  the  agenda  of  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  six  powers  later 
dropped  the  third  provision.  On  De- 
cember 1  they  resubmitted  the  pro- 
gram as  a  separate  document.  On  the 
next  day,  joined  by  10  new  cospon- 
sors,  they  introduced  a  revised  reso- 
lution urging  the  CCD  to  make  more 
intensive  disarmament  efforts,  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  proposals 
on  comprehensive  programs  sub- 
mitted by  various  states  to  the  CCD 
and  the  General  Assembly,  and  rec- 
ommending that  the  CCD  take  into 
account  in  its  work  the  six-power  and 
other  proposals. 


The  U.S.  Representative  supported 
the  resolution  but  added  that  his  vote 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  six-power  program, 
even  though  that  document  con- 
tained "many  useful  concepts."  The 
Soviet  Representative,  though  not  op- 
posed in  principle  to  a  comprehensive 
program,  took  the  position  that 
thorough  preparations  and  extensive 
consultations  would  be  necessary  to 
work  out  a  generally  acceptable  docu- 
ment. Since  he  found  the  six-power 
program  unsatisfactory  on  several 
counts,  he  announced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  abstain. 

The  First  Committee  adopted  the 
16-power  draft  resolution  on  Decem- 
ber 3  by  a  vote  of  91  (U.S.)  to  0, 
with  11  abstentions.  The  vote  in 
plenary  on  December  7  was  106 
(U.S.)  to  0,  with  10  abstentions. 

CHEMICAL  AND  BACTERIOLOGICAL 
(BIOLOGICAL)  WEAPONS 

On  October  23  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
eight  other  Communist  countries  sub- 
mitted a  revised  version  of  their  1969 
draft  convention  on  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 
The  new  draft  incorporated  the  "safe- 
guards" article  proposed  by  Hungary, 
Mongolia,  and  Poland  in  the  CCD. 

The  United  Kingdom  on  Novem- 
ber 6  introduced  a  draft  resolution 
that  ( 1 )  took  particular  note  of  the 
revised  U.K.  draft  convention  on  bio- 
logical warfare,  the  revised  nine- 
power  draft  convention,  the  12- 
nation  memorandum  of  August  25, 
and  other  papers  and  views  put  for- 
ward in  the  CCD;  and  (2)  requested 
the  CCD  to  "give  urgent  considera- 
tion to  reaching  agreement  on  effec- 
tive measures,"  taking  into  account 
all  proposals. 

On  November  9  Hungary,  Mon- 
golia, and  Poland  introduced  a  draft 
resolution  that  took  note  of  the  vari- 
ous proposals  and  requested  the  CCD 
to  "give  urgent  consideration  to 
reaching  agreement  on  a  complete 
prohibition  and  elimination  of  chem- 
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ical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons." 

The  United  States  supported  the 
U.K.  resolution,  which  it  regarded  as 
a  fair  resolution  that  would  stimulate 
negotiations  without  prejudging  their 
result.  It  opposed  the  tripartite  reso- 
lution on  the  ground  that  it  would  in 
effect  decide  in  favor  of  the  Com- 
munist draft  convention. 

The  U.K.  and  the  tripartite  reso- 
lutions were  not  pressed  to  a  vote.  In- 
stead, the  First  Committee  approved 
on  November  19  a  new  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  12  nonaligned  mem- 
bers of  the  CCD  and  Tunisia.  This 
resolution,  approved  by  a  vote  of  94 
(U.S.)  to  0,  with  3  abstentions,  com- 
mended the  basic  approach  in  the  12- 
nation  memorandum.  It  noted  the 
importance  of  reaching  agreement  on 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biolog- 
ical) methods  of  warfare  and  stated 
that  such  weapons  should  continue  to 
be  dealt  with  together  in  taking 
steps  toward  their  prohibition.  It 
also  noted  the  importance  of  verifica- 
tion in  this  field. 

The  U.S.  Representative  noted 
that  the  resolution  called  for  taking 
"steps"  toward  a  complete  solution 
and  stated  that  it  would  be  consistent 
with  this  approach  to  ban  biological 
agents  and  toxins,  along  the  lines  of 
the  U.K.  draft  convention,  as  a  first 
step. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted 
this  resolution  on  December  7  by  a 
vote  of  113  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  2 
abstentions. 

SUSPENSION  OF  NUCLEAR  AND 
THERMONUCLEAR  TESTS 

The  First  Committee  considered 
and  adopted  two  resolutions  on  this 
agenda  item.  A  resolution  sponsored 
by  a  widely  representative  group  of 
40  states  was  introduced  by  Canada 
on  November  18  and  adopted  the 
same  day  by  a  vote  of  74  (U.S.)  to 
0,  with  14  abstentions.  It  urged  all 
governments  to  improve  their  capa- 
bility to  contribute  high  quality  seis- 
mic data,  and  it  invited  those  gov- 


ernments in  a  position  to  do  so  to 
consider  assistance  in  the  improve- 
ment of  worldwide  seismological  ca- 
pabilities to  facilitate,  through  the 
assured  international  availability  of 
seismic  data,  the  achievement  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban.  It  also  in- 
vited CCD  members  to  cooperate  in 
further  study  of  the  issue. 

The  Soviet  Representative  ab- 
stained from  voting  on  this  resolution. 
He  explained  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was 
willing  to  participate  in  the  inter- 
national exchange  of  seismic  data 
provided  that  there  was  no  obligation 
to  accept  international  inspection  or 
control  and  the  data  were  evaluated 
by  each  state  rather  than  by  an  inter- 
national body.  The  Soviet  Union  felt, 
however,  that  the  large-scale  ex- 
change of  data  presupposed  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  agreement  and 
the  use  of  national  means  to  verify 
its  implementation. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  on  De- 
cember 7  in  plenary  by  a  vote  of  102 
(U.S.)  to  0,  with  13  abstentions. 

A  second  resolution  on  this  sub- 
ject was  sponsored  by  11  states  and 
adopted  in  committee  on  November 
18  by  a  vote  of  88  (U.S.)  to  0,  with 
1  abstention.  This  resolution  called 
upon  all  nuclear-weapon  states  to 
suspend  nuclear-weapon  tests  in  all 
environments  and  requested  the  CCD 
to  continue  urgently  its  deliberations 
on  a  treaty  banning  underground 
nuclear-weapon  tests.  The  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative said  after  the  vote  that 
the  United  States  understood  the 
language  of  the  resolution  to  call  for 
a  suspension  of  tests  in  all  environ- 
ments pursuant  to  an  adequately 
verified  treaty. 

The  General  Assembly  on  Decem- 
ber 7  adopted  this  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  112  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1 
abstention. 

CONFERENCE  OF  NON-NUCLEAR-WEAPON 
STATES 

This  has  been  a  regular  agenda  item 
since  the  1968  Conference.  A  draft 
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resolution  introduced  by  the  Nether- 
lands and  sponsored  by  12  non-nu- 
clear-weapon states  was  adopted  in 
the  First  Committee  on  November 
25  by  a  vote  of  70  (U.S.)  to  0,  with 
8  abstentions.  In  this  resolution  the 
General  Assembly  noted  the  reports 
of  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
IAEA  concerning  implementation  of 
the  results  of  the  conference,  recom- 
mended that  international  sources  of 
finance  keep  under  review  their  poli- 
cies regarding  the  financing  of  peace- 
ful nuclear  projects,  and  invited  the 
IAEA  and  other  bodies  to  continue 
appropriate  action  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  non-nuclear  confer- 
ence. The  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  resolution  on  December  7  by  a 
vote  of  106  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  9 
abstentions. 

INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE  FOR 
PEACEFUL  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS 

Article  V  of  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  provides  that  each  party  to  the 
treaty  take  steps  to  ensure  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty,  under  ap- 
propriate international  observation, 
and  through  appropriate  interna- 
tional procedures,  potential  benefits 
from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nu- 
clear explosions  will  be  made  avail- 
able on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  to 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  that  are 
party  to  the  treaty.  A  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Austria  on  behalf  of  six 
sponsors  on  November  19  stated  the 
General  Assembly's  appreciation  for 
the  work  undertaken  by  the  IAEA  on 
the  establishment  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  IAEA  of  an  international 
service  for  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sions under  appropriate  international 
control,  and  it  requested  the  IAEA 
to  continue  and  intensify  its  program 
in  this  field.  Adopted  in  the  First 
Committee  on  November  25  by  a  vote 
of  89  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  5  abstentions, 
the  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  December  7  by 
a  vote  of  109  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  5  ab- 
stentions. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  NUCLEAR-FREE  ZONE 

On  November  12  Mexico  intro- 
duced a  draft  resolution,  cosponsored 
by  1 8  Latin  American  states,  that  ap- 
pealed to  nuclear-weapon  states  to 
sign  and  ratify  Additional  Protocol 

11  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco.  This 
Protocol  obliges  nuclear-weapon 
states  to  respect  the  Latin  American 
nuclear-free  zone  created  by  the 
treaty.  The  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  both  signed 
the  Protocol,  and  the  United  King- 
dom has  ratified  it.  The  President 
has  submitted  the  Protocol  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification.  The  resolution  notes 
these  actions  with  satisfaction,  but 
deplores  the  fact  that  not  all  nuclear- 
weapon  states  have  signed  the 
Protocol. 

The  First  Committee  approved  the 
resolution  on  November  18  by  a  vote 
of  71  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  11  absten- 
tions. On  December  7  the  General 
Assembly  in  plenary  session  adopted 
it  by  a  vote  of  104  (U.S.)  to  0,  with 

12  abstentions. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  THE  ARMS  RACE 

On  November  19  Romania  intro- 
duced a  resolution,  eventually  spon- 
sored by  26  states,  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  prepare,  with  the 
assistance  of  qualified  consultant  ex- 
perts appointed  by  him,  a  report  on 
the  economic  and  social  consequences 
of  the  arms  race  and  of  military  ex- 
penditures. The  U.S.  Representative 
expressed  concern  about  the  cost  of 
preparing  this  study  and  on  Novem- 
ber 23  the  Secretariat  estimated  the 
total  cost  would  be  $153,100,  very 
close  to  the  figure  proposed  by  the 
United  States  as  a  maximum.  The 
First  Committee  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion unanimously  on  November  25. 
The  U.S.  Representative  stated  at 
that  time  that  the  United  States  was 
"grateful  that  the  Secretariat  ac- 
cepted our  suggestion  that  the  cost  of 
the  study  be  kept  at  a  reasonable  fig- 
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ure,  thus  assisting  the  United  Nations 
in  making  efficient  use  of  resources." 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  the 
resolution  unanimously  on  Decem- 
ber 7. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  DISARMAMENT 

In  addition  to  the  First  Commit- 
tee's consideration  of  disarmament 
problems,  both  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Second  Committee  (Economic 
and  Financial)  and  ECOSOC  have 
from  time  to  time  since  1960  consid- 
ered the  question  of  the  economic  and 
social  consequences  of  disarmament. 
This  consideration  focuses  on  pre- 
venting economic  dislocations  from 
disarmament  and  on  diverting  the  re- 
sources thus  released  to  economic  and 
social  development. 

On  November  18  the  Philippines 
(later  joined  by  the  Central  African 
Republic,  Colombia,  and  Cyprus) 
introduced  in  the  Second  Committee 
a  resolution  which  in  its  final  form  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  ( 1 )  to 
formulate  suggestions  for  the  guid- 


ance of  states  and  UN  organizations 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  link  be- 
tween the  Disarmament  Decade  and 
the  Second  UN  Development  Decade 
so  that  an  appropriate  portion  of  the 
resources  released  by  disarmament 
could  be  used  for  assistance  to  devel- 
oping countries;  and  (2)  to  propose 
measures  for  the  mobilization  of 
world  public  opinion  in  support  of  the 
link  between  disarmament  and  devel- 
opment. 

The  draft  was  approved  by  the 
Second  Committee  on  November  23 
by  a  vote  of  74  to  9,  with  14  absten- 
tions (U.S.),  and  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  December  11 
by  a  vote  of  87  to  9.  with  14  absten- 
tions (U.S.). 

The  United  States  abstained  be- 
cause it  believed  that  the  suggestions 
requested  from  the  Secretary-General 
could  lead  to  activities  duplicating 
the  substantive  negotiations  of  the 
CCD  and  other  bodies,  and  because 
the  resolution  contained  the  presump- 
tion that  an  international  organiza- 
tion could  commit  to  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  national  resources 
freed  by  disarmament. 


Outer  Space 


During  1970  the  United  States 
participated  actively  in  meetings  of 
the  UN  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space,1  its  Scientific 
and  Technical  Subcommittee,  its 
Working  Group  on  Direct  Broadcast 
Satellites,  and  its  Legal  Subcommit- 
tee. Proposals  by  the  United  States 
and  others  to  broaden  the  foundation 
of  international  understanding  of  the 
practical  benefits  from  space  technol- 

1  Members  of  the  Committee:  Albania, 
Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Chad,  Czecho- 
slovakia, France,  Hungary,  India,  Iran, 
Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Mongolia, 
Morocco,  Poland,  Romania,  Sierra  Leone, 
Sweden,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  United  King- 
dom, United  States. 


ogy  were  endorsed  by  the  Scientific 
and  Technical  Subcommittee.  The 
Working  Group  on  Direct  Broadcast 
Satellites  gave  further  consideration 
to  the  social,  cultural,  legal,  and  other 
implications  of  satellite  broadcasting. 
The  Legal  Subcommittee  moved 
closer  to  completion  of  a  convention 
on  liability  for  damage  caused  by 
objects  launched  into  outer  space. 

Scientific  and  Technical 
Subcommittee 

The  Subcommittee  held  its  seventh 
session  April  14-24  in  New  York  and 
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considered  these  general  topics:  (1) 
Exchange  of  Information,  (2)  En- 
couragement of  International  Pro- 
grams, (3)  International  Rocket 
Launching  Facilities,  (4)  Education 
and  Training,  (5)  Registration  and 
Identification  of  Objects  Launched 
into  Outer  Space,  (6)  Efficient  Use 
of  the  Geostationary  Orbit,  and  (7) 
Coordination  of  UN  Space  Activities. 

Under  "Exchange  of  Information" 
the  Subcommittee  studied  two  reports 
prepared  by  the  Secretariat:  one  on 
space  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  bodies,  and 
the  other  on  national  and  cooperative 
international  space  activities.  The 
Subcommittee  recommended  that 
both  reports  be  updated  annually  and 
that  member  states  be  encouraged  to 
submit  information  on  their  space 
programs,  with  special  emphasis  on 
cooperative  activities  and  develop- 
ments likely  to  be  of  interest  to  de- 
veloping countries.  The  Subcommit- 
tee also  recommended  that  the 
Secretary-General  prepare  reports 
on  other  methods  of  bringing  the 
potential  benefits  of  space  technology 
applications  to  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment administrators. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Subcom- 
mittee focused  particularly  on 
"Encouragement  of  International 
Programs."  There  were  special 
antecedents  for  the  Subcommittee's 
emphasis  this  year  on  programs 
related  to  the  remote  sensing  of  earth 
resources.  In  President  Nixon's  ad- 
dress to  the  24th  General  Assembly 
he  had  offered  to  share  with  the 
world  community  the  benefits  of  the 
U.S.  earth  resources  surveying  pro- 
gram as  it  developed  and  fulfilled  its 
promise.  Moreover,  that  same  Assem- 
bly had  adopted  a  U.S.-cosponsored 
resolution  inviting  member  states  to 
share  their  experience  in  earth  re- 
sources surveying  programs  with  one 
another.  To  this  end  the  United 
States  had  invited  the  Outer  Space 
Committee  to  Houston  in  January  for 
briefings  on  the  U.S.  program  and  a 
tour  of  facilities.  In  addition,  on  U.S. 


initiative,  the  Subcommittee  urged 
member  states  conducting  national 
programs  in  such  space  technology 
applications  to  invite  UN  technical 
panels  to  observe  and  study  them. 
The  Subcommittee  further  recom- 
mended that  the  Secretary-General 
organize  the  appropriate  technical 
panels,  particularly  including  repre- 
sentatives of  developing  countries,  to 
accept  such  invitations.  The  Subcom- 
mittee also  agreed  that  at  its  next 
meeting  it  should  review  pertinent 
materials  on  earth  resources  survey- 
ing, including  working  papers  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States  and 
others  and  documents  prepared  or 
provided  by  the  Secretary-General. 
The  Subcommittee  recommended 
that  it  be  authorized,  after  such  re- 
view, to  determine  whether,  at  what 
time,  and  in  what  specific  frame  of 
reference  to  convene  a  working  group 
on  earth  resources  surveying  with 
special  reference  to  satellites. 

Under  "International  Rocket 
Launching  Facilities"  the  Subcom- 
mittee welcomed  reports  on  the 
Thumba  Equatorial  Rocket  Launch- 
ing Station  in  India  and  the  CELPA 
Mar  del  Plata  Rocket  Launching  Sta- 
tion in  Argentina,  and  recommended 
continued  UN  sponsorship  of  those 
stations. 

Under  the  heading  "Education  and 
Training"  the  Subcommittee  drew 
the  attention  of  member  states  to  new 
training  opportunities  in  space  tech- 
nology applications  that  had  been  of- 
fered by  the  United  States  and  Italy. 
The  U.S.  offer  was  to  support  annu- 
ally up  to  10  graduate  university  fel- 
lows nominated  by  the  United 
Nations.  The  Subcommittee  also 
noted  that  educational  opportunities 
already  existed  in  some  other  member 
states  and  urged  additional  states,  if 
they  are  able,  to  provide  similar  edu- 
cation and  training  opportunities. 

After  a  study  of  the  problems  of 
"Registration  and  Identification  of 
Objects  Launched  into  Outer  Space," 
the  Subcommittee  concluded  that  the 
complementary  national  capabilities, 
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particularly  of  launching  states, 
should  be  the  basic  resources  for  the 
identification  of  space  objects.  The 
Subcommittee  recommended  that 
documents  on  this  subject  prepared 
for  the  meeting,  including  working 
papers  submitted  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  also  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legal  Subcommittee. 

Under  "Efficient  Use  of  the  Geo- 
stationary Orbit."  the  Subcommittee 
expressed  the  desire  to  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  results  of  ITU  studies 
on  utilization  of  this  natural  space 
resource. 

Under  the  final  heading.  "'Coor- 
dination of  UN  Space  Activities."  the 
Subcommittee  considered  a  report  on 
natural  resources  satellites,  given  it  by 
ECOSOC  for  its  information  and 
comments.  Noting  the  mandate  from 
the  General  Assembly  to  the  Outer 
Space  Committee  to  be  the  focal 
point  for  outer  space  international 
cooperation  and  to  continue  studies 
in  connection  with  the  remote  survey- 
ing of  earth  resources,  the  Subcom- 
mittee made  preliminary  comments, 
several  of  which  were  aimed  at  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  duplication  within 
the  UN  system.  The  Subcommittee 
recommended  that  it  undertake  a 
more  detailed  study  of  the  ECOSOC 
report  at  its  next  meeting. 

Working  Group  on  Direct 
Broadcast  Satellites 

The  Working  Group  on  Direct 
Broadcast  Satellites  met  in  New  York 
May  11-21  to  consider  further  the 
social,  cultural,  legal,  and  other  im- 
plications of  satellite  broadcasting. 

The  U.S.  position  was  that  there 
was  a  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween the  implications  of  satellite 
broadcast  reception  by  special  com- 
munity receivers  and  direct  reception 
by  unaugmented  home  receivers. 
Such  control  as  governments  may 
wish  to  exercise  is  possible  under  the 
former  system,  which  will  first  be 


used  in  1974  in  India  under  an  ex- 
perimental program  with  a  U.S. 
satellite.  While  the  home  receiver  sys- 
tem would  not  easily  be  subject  to 
such  control,  an  earlier  meeting  of 
the  Working  Group  had  concluded 
that  in  any  case  it  would  not  become 
technically  and  economically  feasible 
before  1985.  The  Working  Group 
registered  some  disagreement  as  to 
whether  the  distinction  was  funda- 
mental or  merely  technical.  There 
was  also  no  consensus  on  whether  ad- 
ditional legal  instruments  are  needed 
to  govern  satellite  broadcasting.  The 
United  States  maintained  that  legal 
instruments  beyond  those  already  af- 
fecting satellite  broadcasting  are  un- 
necessary and  that  premature  regula- 
tions could  even  inhibit  rather  than 
promote  international  cooperation  as 
the  technology  becomes  operational. 

The  Working  Group  concluded 
that  various  approaches  to  interna- 
tional cooperation,  on  a  number  of 
levels,  would  be  needed  in  order  to 
realize  the  potential  benefits  of  satel- 
lite broadcasting,  particularly  by  de- 
veloping countries.  Noting  that  work 
on  aspects  of  this  subject  is  underwav 
in  other  UN  bodies,  the  Working 
Group  concluded  that  it  had  com- 
pleted its  work,  at  least  until  further 
material  of  substance  became  avail- 
able. 

Legal  Subcommittee 

The  Legal  Subcommittee  con- 
tinued in  1970  to  give  its  attention 
entirely  to  the  negotiation  of  a  draft 
convention  on  liability  for  damage 
caused  by  objects  launched  into  outer 
space.  Informal  consultations  of  the 
Subcommittee  from  April  1  to  10 
produced  some  prospect  for  fruitful 
negotiations  at  the  Subcommittee's 
ninth  session.  June  8-July  3.  in 
Geneva.  The  most  intensive  efforts 
by  the  United  States  and  others  at 
both  meetings  were  aimed  at  reach- 
ing agreement  on  two  key  provisions 
needed  to  complete  the  draft  conven- 
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tion.  Though  these  efforts  were  un- 
successful, the  Subcommittee  did 
reach  agreement  on  the  preamble  and 
13  articles  of  the  draft  treaty.  The 
agreed  provisions  represent  a  consid- 
erable advance  over  article  VII,  the 
liability  article,  of  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty.  They  include :  ( 1 )  the  basic 
principle  of  absolute  liability  for  dam- 
age caused  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
or  to  an  aircraft  in  flight;  (2)  the 
principle  of  fault  liability  for  damage 
caused  elsewhere  than  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth;  (3)  the  principle  of 
joint  and  several  liability  for  space 
projects  involving  more  than  one 
country,  including  for  this  purpose  a 
state  from  whose  territory  or  facility 
a  space  object  is  launched;  (4)  the 
right  of  the  claimant  state  to  have 
compensation  paid  in  its  own  cur- 
rency or  the  currency  of  a  launching 
state;  (5)  the  procedures  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  claims,  beginning  with 
diplomatic  negotiations;  and  (6)  the 
waiver  of  any  rule  requiring  the  ex- 
haustion of  local  remedies  prior  to 
presenting  a  claim. 

In  the  attempt  this  year  to  reach  a 
consensus  on  two  key  provisions — the 
settlement  of  unresolved  claims  and 
the  applicable  law — it  became  clear 
that  agreement  was  unlikely  on  a  text 
that  would  provide  for  binding  de- 
cisions by  a  three-party  claims  com- 
mission. It  was  also  clear  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  unlikely  to  agree  to  a 
text  including  a  specific  reference  to 
any  national  law  other  than  the  law 
of  the  launching  state. 

A  formula  first  put  forward  by 
Brazil  in  1969  appeared  to  be  the 
most  hopeful  basis  for  solution  of  the 
impasse  on  the  nature  of  claims  com- 
mission awards: 

The  award  of  the  commission  shall 
be  final  and  binding  if  the  parties  have 
so  decided ;  otherwise  the  commission 
will  render  a  final  and  recommendatory 
award. 

This  formula  was  supported  by  the 
United  States,  France,  and  Brazil  at 
the  June-July  Subcommittee  meet- 


ing as  a  possible  basis  for  compromise, 
but  most  others  showed  little  incli- 
nation to  move  from  their  previous 
positions. 

The  disagreement  on  the  question 
of  applicable  law  also  remained  un- 
resolved at  the  end  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee meeting.  The  United  States 
had  hoped  a  compromise  might  be 
reached  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
proposed  by  Italy  during  the  April 
consultations  and  revised  by  the 
United  States  as  follows: 

The  compensation  which  the  launch- 
ing state  shall  be  liable  to  pay  for 
damage  under  this  Convention  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national law,  and  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  equity,  in  order  to  provide  full 
reparation  in  respect  of  the  damage  and 
thus  restore  the  person,  natural  or  jurid- 
ical, state  or  international  organization 
on  whose  behalf  the  claim  is  presented, 
to  the  condition  equivalent  to  that 
which  would  have  existed  had  the  dam- 
age not  occurred. 

There  were  indications  that  many 
other  members  of  the  Legal  Subcom- 
mittee might  have  agreed  to  this  com- 
promise formula,  despite  its  lack  of 
reference  to  any  national  law,  because 
it  established  the  principle  according 
to  which  the  victim  would  be  re- 
stored, to  the  extent  possible,  by  full 
compensation  for  his  losses.  The 
U.S.S.R.,  however,  did  not  favor  this 
or  similar  formulas  establishing  the 
principle  of  full  compensation.  In- 
stead, with  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  it 
proposed  the  following  formula: 

The  compensation  which  the  re- 
spondent state  shall  be  required  to  pay 
should  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  international  law  having  in  view 
the  aim  to  compensate  according  to  the 
Convention  the  entire  damage  caused 
to  a  contracting  party  or  to  natural  or 
juridical  persons  in  respect  of  which 
this  contracting  party  may  present  a 
claim. 

If  there  is  agreement  on  any  other 
applicable  law  between  the  claimant 
and  the  respondent,  then  that  law 
should  be  applied. 

This  formula  was  unacceptable  to 
most  other  Subcommittee  members, 
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including  the  United  States  because 
the  principle  established  was  more 
ambiguous  and  less  generous  than 
that  of  their  national  laws. 

Outer  Space  Committee 

The  Outer  Space  Committee  met 
in  New  York  September  1-17,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Ambassador 
Heinrich  Haymerle,  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  Austria  to  the 
United  Nations.  (Subsequent  to  the 
Committee  meeting  Ambassador 
Haymerle' s  successor  as  Austrian  Per- 
manent Representative,  Ambassador 
Kurt  Waldheim,  was  unanimously 
elected  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  to  replace  Ambassador 
Haymerle  as  chairman.) 

The  Committee  reviewed  the  work 
of  its  two  Subcommittees  and  its 
Working  Group  on  Direct  Broadcast 
Satellites. 

In  authorizing  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Subcommittee  to  consider 
at  its  next  meeting  whether  a  working 
group  on  earth  resources  surveying 
should  be  convened,  the  Committee 
stipulated  that  such  a  working  group, 
if  established,  should  be  limited  to 
Committee  members  and  entail  no 
additional  expenses.  The  Committee 
noted  that  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States  had  invited  technical 
panels— as  proposed  by  the  Scientific 
and  Technical  Subcommittee — to  ob- 
serve space  applications  programs  in 
their  countries. 

The  Committee  endorsed  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Working  Group  on 
Direct  Broadcast  Satellites  and 
agreed  to  keep  under  review  the  ques- 
tion of  reconvening  it. 

While  regretting  the  failure  of  the 
Legal  Subcommittee  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences on  "settlement  of  claims" 
and  "applicable  law,"  the  Committee 
concluded  that  completion  of  the  lia- 
bility convention  should  remain  "the 
firm  priority  task  of  the  Committee." 
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General  Assembly 

The  First  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  considered  the  outer 
space  item  December  9-11  and  ap- 
proved four  resolutions.  On  Decem- 
ber 16  the  Assembly  in  plenary  ses- 
sion adopted  all  four. 

The  first  resolution,  introduced  by 
Sweden  and  sponsored  by  10  states, 
summarized  and  endorsed  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Working  Group  on  Di- 
rect Broadcast  Satellites.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  First  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  91  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  8  absten- 
tions, and  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  second  resolution,  with  20  co- 
sponsors,  was  introduced  by  Austra- 
lia. It  expressed  the  view  that  a  satis- 
factory liability  convention  should 
"ensure  the  payment  of  a  full  meas- 
ure of  compensation  to  victims"  and 
contain  "procedures  which  would 
lead  to  the  prompt  and  equitable  set- 
tlement of  claims."  The  resolution 
urged  that  such  a  draft  convention  be 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  26th  session.  The  First  Com- 
mittee approved  the  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  85  (U.S.)  to  8  (U.S.S.R.), 
with  6  abstentions,  and  the  plenary 
adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  108  (U.S.) 
to  8,  with  2  abstentions. 

An  omnibus  resolution,  cospon- 
sored  by  the  United  States  and  12 
others  and  introduced  in  the  First 
Committee  by  Austria,  summarized 
and  endorsed  other  work  of  the  Outer 
Space  Committee  in  1970,  particu- 
larly its  encouragement  of  interna- 
tional programs  to  promote  such 
practical  applications  of  space  tech- 
nology as  earth  resources  surveying. 
The  omnibus  resolution  was  ap- 
proved by  the  First  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  82  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  14  ab- 
stentions, and  adopted  in  plenary  by 
a  vote  of  110  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  9 
abstentions. 

Finally,  a  resolution  cosponsored  by 
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the  United  States  and  seven  others 
was  introduced  in  the  First  Commit- 
tee by  the  Philippines.  It  called  for 
further  action  by  the  WMO  to  find 


ways  to  mitigate  the  harmful  effects 
of  typhoons  and  storms.  The  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  approved  in 
both  committee  and  plenary. 
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On  December  15,  1969,  the  24th 
General  Assembly  had  adopted  four 
resolutions  :  (1)  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  ascertain  the  views 
of  member  states  on  the  desirability 
of  convening  at  an  early  date  a  con- 
ference on  the  law  of  the  sea  to  review 
the  regimes  of  the  high  seas,  conti- 
nental shelf,  the  territorial  sea  and 
contiguous  zone,  and  fishing  and  con- 
servation of  the  living  resources  of 
the  high  seas,  particularly  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  the  area 
of  the  seabed  beyond  national  juris- 
diction, in  the  light  of  the  interna- 
tional regime  to  be  established  for 
that  area;  (2)  referring  to  the  Sea- 
bed Committee  the  major  seabed 
issues  including  the  task  of  preparing 
for  the  25th  General  Assembly  a 
statement  of  principles  to  govern  the 
deep  seabed;  (3)  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  prepare  a  further 
study  on  various  types  of  internation- 
al machinery  for  the  deep  seabed; 
and  (4)  declaring  that,  pending  the 
establishment  of  an  international 
regime,  states  and  persons,  physical 
or  juridical,  are  bound  to  refrain  from 
deep  seabed  exploitation.  The  first 
and  fourth  resolutions  were  adopted 
over  U.S.  opposition. 

Seabed  Committee 

Following  an  organizational  meet- 
ing on  February  26,  the  Seabed  Com- 
mittee 1  held  two  sessions  in  1970 — 


1  The  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  the  Seabed  and  Ocean  Floor  beyond 
the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction  had 


the  first  in  New  York  and  the  second 
in  Geneva. 

At  its  first  session  (March  2-26), 
the  Committee  continued  its  effort  to 
obtain  agreement  on  a  balanced  dec- 
laration of  seabed  principles,  as  well 
as  develop  an  agreed  catalog  of 
rules  and  regulations  that  would  ap- 
ply to  the  deep  seabed.  The  meeting 
was  generally  inconclusive,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  informal  consultations  on 
principles  should  take  place  in  June 
and  July  in  New  York.  While  con- 
sensus was  not  achieved  in  these  con- 
sultations, certain  areas  of  general 
agreement  began  to  emerge. 

During  the  period  May  15-18, 
members  of  the  Seabed  Committee 
and  UN  Secretariat  visited  "Tektite 
2"  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  "Tek- 
tite 2"  is  a  U.S.  underwater  research 
program.  On  June  2  a  similar  group 
visited  the  SS  Glomar  Challenger, 
a  U.S.  deep  sea  scientific  explora- 
tion and  drilling  research  ship. 

The  Committee's  final  meeting  in 
1970  was  in  Geneva  (August  3-28). 
Although  its  Legal  Subcommittee 
was  able  to  make  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  achieving  agreement  on 
principles,  certain  outstanding  areas 
of  disagreement  still  remained  at  the 
end  of  the  session.  An  "anonymous 

42  members  in  1970:  Argentina,  Australia, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Came- 
roon, Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, El  Salvador,  France,  Iceland,  India, 
Italy,  Japan,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Liberia, 
Libya,  Malagasy  Republic,  Malaysia, 
Malta,  Mauritania,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Nor- 
way, Pakistan,  Peru,  Poland,  Romania, 
Sierra  Leone,  Sudan,  Tanzania,  Thailand, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R., 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and 
Yugoslavia. 
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draft;;  was  produced  which  outlined 
generally  the  areas  of  agreement  and 
disagreement.  The  U.S.S.R.  accepted 
for  the  first  time  the  use  of  the  term 
"common  heritage" ;  to  describe  the 
seabed  beyond  the  limits  of  national 
jurisdiction:  however,  it  was  unable 
to  agree  to  any  reference  to  equitable 
sharing  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  deep  seabed  exploitation.  Latin 
American  states  were  unable  to  agree 
to  principles  that  would  state  the  need 
for  a  precise  seabed  boundary,  and 
the  United  States  remained  opposed 
to  any  principle  that  would  endorse  a 
moratorium  on  deep  seabed  exploita- 
tion. 

The  Seabed  Committee  also  con- 
sidered in  August  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's second  report  on  alternative 
types  of  international  machinery  and 
a  Secretariat  report  on  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  deep  seabed  ex- 
ploitation. In  addition,  the  Seabed 
Committee  discussed  rules  and  proce- 
dures that  might  have  applicability 
to  the  deep  seabed  and  considered 
a  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on 
marine  pollution  resulting  from  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  the  deep 
seabed.  The  Committee,  however, 
made  no  concrete  recommendations 
in  these  respects,  other  than  to  re- 
quest a  further  and  more  detailed 
Secretariat  report  on  benefits. 

Finally,  the  dumping  of  nerve  gas 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  United 
States  on  August  18  was  drawn  to  the 
Committee's  attention.  During  the 
discussion  the  U.S.  Representative 
gave  an  account  of  the  safety  meas- 
ures undertaken  and  pointed  out  that 
there  had  been  no  reasonable  alterna- 
tive. On  August  20  the  Committee 
adopted  a  statement  conveying  to  the 
Secretary-General  its  concern  at  the 
practice  of  using  the  seabed  for  the 
purpose  of  dumping  toxic,  radioac- 
tive, and  other  noxious  materials.  The 
statement  also  noted  the  U.S.  assur- 
ances that  effective  precautions  had 
been  taken  to  mitigate  any  harmful 
consequences  arising  from  the  nerve 


eas  dumping  and  that  such  dumping 
would  not  occur  again. 

The  1970  report  of  the  Seabed 
Committee  was  issued  in  October  and 
included  reports  by  the  Legal  Sub- 
committee and  the  Economic  and 
Technical  Subcommittee  as  well  as 
the  Secretariat  reports  on  interna- 
tional machinery  and  benefits.  The 
report  also  contained  as  annexes  the 
U.S. -proposed  seabeds  convention 
'see  below  )  and  the  U.K.  and  French 
seabeds  regime  working  papers. 

U.S.  Proposals 

On  May  23  President  Nixon  in  his 
statement  on  U.S.  oceans  policy  pro- 
posed that  all  nations  adopt  as  soon 
as  possible  a  treaty  under  which  they 
would  renounce  all  national  claims 
over  the  natural  resources  of  the  sea- 
bed beyond  the  point  where  the  high 
seas  reach  a  water  depth  of  200  meters 
and  would  agree  to  regard  these  re- 
sources as  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind.  The  President  proposed 
that  this  treaty  establish  an  interna- 
tional regime  for  the  exploitation  of 
seabed  resources  beyond  this  limit. 
The  regime  would  provide  for  the 
collection  of  substantial  mineral  roy- 
alties for  international  community 
purposes,  and  it  would  establish  rules 
to  prevent  unreasonable  interference 
with  other  uses  of  the  ocean,  protect 
the  ocean  from  pollution,  assure  the 
integrity  of  investment  necessary  for 
such  exploitation,  and  provide  for 
peaceful  and  compulsory  settlement 
of  disputes.  The  President  proposed 
two  types  of  machinery  to  authorize 
exploitation  of  seabed  resources  be- 
yond a  depth  of  200  meters.  Coastal 
nations  would  act  as  trustees  for  the 
international  community  in  an  Inter- 
national Trusteeship  Area  extending 
from  the  200-meter  depth  of  water 
out  to  a  fixed  limit  on  the  continental 
margin.  Agreed  international  ma- 
chinery would  authorize  and  regulate 
exploitation  beyond  that  point. 
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The  President  also  noted  that  it  was 
important  to  assure  unfettered  and 
harmonious  use  of  the  oceans  as  an 
avenue  of  commerce  and  transporta- 
tion and  as  a  source  of  food.  The 
United  States  had  for  over  2  years 
been  engaged  with  other  states  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  new  treaty  on  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  (12 
miles),  freedom  of  transit  through 
and  over  international  straits,  and 
certain  coastal  state  preferences  with 
regard  to  high  seas  fisheries. 

On  August  3  the  United  States 
presented  the  Seabed  Committee 
with  a  draft  UN  convention  on 
the  international  seabed  area  in  fur- 
therance of  the  President's  May  23 
statement.  The  draft  convention  fol- 
lowed the  outline  contained  in  the 
President's  statement  and  provided 
detailed  rules  pursuant  to  which  the 
deep  seabed  might  be  exploited,  as 
well  as  a  proposal  for  a  new  interna- 
tional organization  which  would  gov- 
ern exploration  and  exploitation  of 
the  deep  seabed.  The  draft  conven- 
tion would  assure  the  international 
community,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, of  a  substantial,  independent 
source  of  income  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  particularly  de- 
veloping countries.  It  was  generally 
favorably  received  by  the  Seabed 
Committee.  Most  delegations  felt 
that  the  draft  convention  would  con- 
siderably expedite  the  work  of  the 
Committee  in  achieving  agreement 
on  an  international  regime  for  the 
deep  seabed,  as  well  as  on  an  inter- 
national organization  to  implement 
that  regime.  The  U.S.  proposal  was 
by  far  the  most  comprehensive  paper 
submitted  to  the  Committee. 

General  Assembly 

The  First  Committee  of  the  25th 
General  Assembly  discussed  the  sea- 
bed item  November  25-December  8, 
December  11-14,  and  December  15- 
16.  The  principal  focus  of  the  debate 
was  on  a  possible  declaration  of  .sea- 


bed principles  and  the  convening  of  a 
new  conference  on  the  law  of  the  sea. 
Four  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  December  15  and  16 
and  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  17. 

On  October  23  President  Nixon,  in 
his  address  to  the  General  Assembly, 
reaffirmed  the  urgency  of  reaching 
international  agreement  on  outstand- 
ing oceans  issues  and  expressed  his 
hope  that  the  U.S.  draft  seabed  con- 
vention would  receive  early  and 
favorable  attention.  In  furtherance 
of  its  oceans  objectives  and  meeting 
the  desire  of  most  other  countries  to 
hold  a  single,  comprehensive  confer- 
ence, the  United  States  later  cospon- 
sored  a  resolution  which  provided  for 
holding  a  conference  on  the  law  of 
the  sea  in  1973. 

On  November  26  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, Senator  Claiborne  Pell, 
stated  the  specific  U.S.  objectives.  He 
noted  that  the  rapidly  advancing 
frontiers  of  technology  required  ur- 
gent achievement  of  international 
solutions  to  outstanding  oceans  is- 
sues; otherwise,  increasingly  expan- 
sive national  claims  might  result  in 
conflict.  He  stated  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  25th 
General  Assembly  decide  to  convene 
a  new  conference  on  the  law  of  the 
sea  and  set  firm  dates  for  it.  He  em- 
phasized that  final  conference  deci- 
sions could  not  be  put  off  beyond 
early  1973  and  that  such  a  date  would 
provide  states  with  "sufficient  time 
for  adequate  preparation."  He  noted 
that  the  principal  issues  that  needed 
to  be  considered  at  the  conference 
were  "an  international  regime  for, 
and  definition  of,  the  area  of  the  sea- 
bed and  ocean  floor  beyond  the 
limits  of  national  jurisdiction,"  and 
"the  question  of  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  and  related  questions 
of  international  straits  and  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas,  including  the 
interest  of  coastal  states  with  respect 
to  fisheries  on  the  high  seas."  He  said 
that  the  U.S.  and  many  other  delega- 
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tions  also  recognized  "'the  importance 
of  taking  conference  action  to  secure 
effective  regulation  of  marine  activi- 
ties to  prevent  pollution. :" 

DECLARATION  OF  SEABED  PRINCIPLES 

The  draft  declaration  had  been 
carefully  worked  out  with  key  delega- 
tions in  private  consultations  con- 
ducted by  the  Chairman  of  the  Sea- 
bed Committee.  Ambassador  Amera- 
singhe  of  Ceylon,  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  Committee's  August  ses- 
sion. It  was  transmitted  to  the  First 
Committee  on  November  24  as  re- 
flecting "the  highest  degree  of  agree- 
ment attainable  at  the  present  time." 
A  draft  resolution  embodying  the 
declaration  was  submitted  on  Decem- 
ber 2  and  ultimately  sponsored  by  46 
widely  representative  states.  It  was 
referred  to  repeated!}-  in  the  general 
debate  as  a  delicate  compromise  to 
which  there  should  be  no  substantive 
amendments. 

The  resolution  declared  that  the 
seabed  beyond  the  limits  of  national 
jurisdiction  is  the  common  heritage 
of  mankind,  it  shall  not  be  subject 
to  appropriation  by  states  or  individ- 
uals, and  no  state  shall  claim  sover- 
eign rights  over  any  part  of  it.  Also, 
no  state  or  individual  shall  acquire 
rights  with  respect  to  the  deep  sea- 
bed or  its  resources  incompatible  with 
the  international  regime  to  be  estab- 
lished. All  activities  with  regard  to  the 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the 
resources  of  the  area  shall  be  governed 
by  such  regime. 

The  resolution  provided  that  the 
area  shall  be  open  to  use  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes  by  all  states, 
without  discrimination,  in  accordance 
with  the  regime  to  be  established,  and 
that  states  shall  act  in  the  area  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  international  law. 
It  stated  further  that  exploitation  of 
seabed  resources  shall  be  carried  out 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  as  a  whole, 
taking  into  particular  consideration 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  develop- 


ing countries.  It  provided  that  the 
area's  reservation  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes  shall  not  prejudice 
measures  that  have  been  or  may  be 
agreed  upon  in  the  disarmament  con- 
text, and  that  an  international  regime 
shall  be  established  by  treaty  and 
provide  for  the  orderly  and  safe 
development  and  rational  manage- 
ment of  the  area  and  its  resources, 
while  ensuring  equitable  sharing  by 
states  in  the  benefits  derived  there- 
from. 

States  are  to  promote  international 
cooperation  in  deep  seabed  scientific 
research  and  to  cooperate  in  the 
adoption  and  implementation  of  in- 
ternational rules,  standards,  and 
procedures  for  the  prevention  of  pol- 
lution and  the  protection  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  area.  States  shall 
pay  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  other  states  which  may  be 
affected  by  seabed  activities,  and  the 
principles  shall  not  affect  the  legal 
status  of  the  water  and  air  space 
superjacent  to  the  area.  Nor  shall  the 
principles  affect  the  rights  of  coastal 
states  with  respect  to  measures  to  pre- 
vent grave  and  imminent  danger  to 
their  coastlines  resulting  from  pollu- 
tion or  the  threat  thereof  caused  by 
seabed  activities,  subject  to  the  inter- 
national regime  to  be  established. 

Finally,  the  resolution  provided 
that  states  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
activities  of  entities  or  persons  under 
their  jurisdiction,  that  damage  caused 
by  seabed  activities  shall  entail  liabil- 
ity, and  that  disputes  with  regard  to 
seabed  activities  shall  be  resolved  in 
accordance  with  the  UN  Charter  and 
the  international  regime  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  in  the 
First  Committee  on  December  15  by 
a  vote  of  90  (U.S.)  to  0.  with  11 
abstentions,  and  in  plenary  by  a 
vote  of  108  -U.S.)  to  0.  with'  14 
abstentions. 

The  United  States  voted  for  this 
resolution  as  a  delicate  compromise 
which  would  permit  the  international 
community  to  proceed  directly  to  a 
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conference  to  establish  an  interna- 
tionally agreed  seabed  regime. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SEABED  MINERALS 

The  resolution  on  this  subject  was 
introduced  by  Kuwait  on  Decem- 
ber 2  and,  in  its  final  form,  was  spon- 
sored by  17  states.  It  requested  the 
Secretary-General  to  ( 1 )  identify  and 
study  the  problems  arising  from  the 
production  of  certain  minerals  from 
the  deep  seabed ;  ( 2 )  examine  the  im- 
pact they  will  have  on  the  economic 
well-being  of  developing  countries,  in 
particular  on  the  price  of  mineral  ex- 
ports on  the  world  market;  (3)  pro- 
pose effective  solutions  for  dealing 
with  these  problems;  and  (4)  submit 
the  study  to  the  Seabed  Committee  in 
1971.  The  Seabed  Committee,  in 
turn,  is  to  submit  a  report  on  this 
question  to  the  26th  General  Assem- 
bly. The  resolution  was  adopted  in 
committee  on  December  15  by  a  vote 
of  86  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  18  absten- 
tions, and  in  plenary  by  a  vote  of  104 
(U.S.)  to  0,  with  16  abstentions. 

The  United  States  voted  for  this 
resolution  because  it  recognized  the 
desire  of  developing  countries  to  ob- 
tain information  on  and  consider  the 
possible  economic  impact  of  future 
seabed  production,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  any  adverse  effects  on  prices 
of  raw  materials  produced  on  land  by 
developing  countries. 

ACCESS  TO  THE  SEA  FOR  LANDLOCKED 
COUNTRIES 

The  resolution  on  this  question  was 
introduced  by  Bolivia  on  December 
10  and,  in  its  final  form,  was  spon- 
sored by  12  landlocked  states.  It  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  to 
prepare  an  up-to-date  study  on  the 
question  of  free  access  of  landlocked 
countries  to  the  sea  and  to  submit  the 
study  to  the  Seabed  Committee  for 
consideration  in  1971.  The  Seabed 
Committee  is  to  submit  a  report  on 
this  question  to  the  26th  General  As- 
sembly. The  resolution  was  adopted 

Seabed  and  Law  of  the  Sea 


in  committee  on  December  15  by  a 
vote  of  89  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  16  ab- 
stentions, and  in  plenary  by  a  vote  of 
111  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  11  abstentions. 

The  United  States  voted  for  this 
resolution  because  it  recognized  the 
special  problems  of  landlocked  states 
and  the  need  to  consider  what  meas- 
ures might  be  appropriate  within  the 
general  framework  of  the  law  of  the 
sea  to  help  resolve  these  problems. 

LAW  OF  THE  SEA  CONFERENCE 

Under  this  resolution  the  Assem- 
bly decided  to  convene  in  1973  a 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
to  deal  with  the  establishment  of  an 
equitable  international  regime  for  the 
seabed  beyond  the  limits  of  national 
jurisdiction,  a  precise  definition  of 
the  area,  and  a  broad  range  of  re- 
lated issues  including  those  concern- 
ing the  regimes  of  the  high  seas,  the 
continental  shelf,  the  territorial  sea 
(including  the  questions  of  its 
breadth  and  international  straits) 
and  contiguous  zone,  fishing  and  con- 
servation of  the  living  resources  of 
the  high  seas  (including  the  question 
of  the  preferential  rights  of  coastal 
states),  the  preservation  of  the  ma- 
rine environment,  and  scientific  re- 
search. The  resolution  provided  that 
the  26th  and  27th  General  Assem- 
blies shall  review  the  progress  of  the 
preparations  for  the  conference  and 
that  the  27th  General  Assembly  may 
postpone  the  conference  if  it  deter- 
mines the  preparatory  work  to  be 
insufficient.  The  resolution  decided 
to  enlarge  the  Seabed  Committee  by 
44  members 1  and  instructed  it  to 


1  Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Bolivia,  Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R.,  Colombia,  Congo  (Braz- 
zaville), Congo  (Kinshasa),  Cyprus,  Den- 
mark, Ecuador,  Ethiopia,  Gabon,  Ghana, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Guinea,  Guyana, 
Hungary,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ivory 
Coast,  Jamaica,  Lebanon,  Mali,  Mauri- 
tius, Morocco,  Nepal,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Panama,  Philippines,  Senegal, 
Singapore,  Somalia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Tu- 
nisia, Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  and  Yemen.  One  member  had 
not  been  selected  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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meet  in  Geneva  in  March  and  in 
July-August  1971,  to  prepare  draft 
treaty  articles  on  a  seabed  regime 
based  on  the  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples and  a  comprehensive  list  of  the 
other  law  of  the  sea  subjects  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  conference,  and  to 
draft  articles  on  such  other  subjects. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  in  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  100  (U.S.)  to  8, 
with  6  abstentions,  and  in  plenary 
by  108  (U.S.)  to  7,  with  6  absten- 
tions.1 

The  United  States  cosponsored  this 
resolution  with  24  other  countries. 
The  United  States  had  worked  vigor- 
ously to  assure  a  decision  by  the  25th 
General  Assembly  that  a  conference 
on  the  law  of  the  sea  would  be  con- 
vened in  1973  to  deal  with  those 
problems  on  which  progress  toward 


1  The  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  First 
Committee  was  amended  in  plenary  to 
increase  the  Committee  by  44  members 
instead  of  39  members  and  to  change 
slightly  the  dates  of  the  Seabed  Com- 
mittee meetings  in  1971. 


international  agreement  is  urgently 
needed.  In  introducing  the  draft  reso- 
lution on  December  15  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, John  R.  Stevenson, 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
had  "worked  for  a  resolution  which 
could  be  broadly  supported  at  this 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,"  and 
would  "resist  any  changes  to  the 
draft  resolution."  He  stated  that  the 
resolution  gave  "focus  to  our  sub- 
stantive discussions  by  pinpointing 
certain  issues  of  importance  to  dele- 
gations, including  not  only  the  inter- 
national regime  for  the  seabed  but 
also  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea 
and  related  issues  of  straits  and  fisher- 
ies." Mr.  Stevenson  emphasized  that 
the  precise  agenda  for  the  conference 
had  yet  to  be  determined  and  that 
the  statement  of  issues  in  the  resolu- 
tion prejudiced  "neither  the  organi- 
zational arrangements  for  their  con- 
sideration in  the  committee  and  the 
conference  nor  the  substantive  results 
reached."  He  also  emphasized  that 
the  "draft  resolution  does  not  estab- 
lish any  particular  order  of  work." 


Peaceful  Settlement 


Bahrain 

On  May  11  the  Security  Council 
convened  at  the  request  of  Iran  and 
the  United  Kingdom  to  consider  the 
report  of  the  Secretary-General's 
Personal  Representative  to  Bahrain. 
In  their  letters  to  the  Council  Presi- 
dent of  May  4  and  5,  respectively,  the 
Iranian  and  British  Representatives 
referred  to  the  note  of  March  28  by 
which  the  Secretary-General  had  in- 
formed Council  members  that  he  had 
agreed  to  exercise  his  good  offices, 
at  the  request  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  Iran,  by  sending  a  Personal 
Representative  to  Bahrain  "to  ascer- 


tain the  wishes  of  the  people"  con- 
cerning their  future  status.  Following- 
consultations  with  the  parties,  he 
had  designated  for  this  task  Vittorio 
Winspeare  Guicciardi,  Under  Secre- 
tary-General in  charge  of  the  UN 
Office  at  Geneva. 

Mr.  Winspeare  was  in  Bahrain 
from  March  30  to  April  18.  In  his  re- 
port he  noted  that  his  mission  was 
well-publicized  locally  and  that  he 
was  thus  able  to  cany  out  extensive 
consultations  with  a  large  number  of 
people,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
representatives  of  organizations — 
governmental,  religious,  social,  and 
others.  He  also  reported  that  the 
mission    was    conducted  smoothly 
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throughout,  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  all  parties. 

At  its  May  1 1  meeting  the  Council 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General's  Personal  Representative 
and  welcoming  the  conclusions  and 
findings  of  the  report,  in  particular 
that  "the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  Bahrain  wish  to  gain 
recognition  of  their  identity  in  a  fully 
independent  and  sovereign  state  free 
to  decide  for  itself  its  relations  with 
other  states." 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution all  Council  members  and  Iran 
made  brief  and  generally  laudatory 
speeches.  The  Iranian  and  U.K.  Rep- 
resentatives pointed  out  that  the 
Council's  decision  had  ended  a  long- 
standing dispute  between  their  coun- 
tries. Most  speakers  noted  that  the 
settlement  was  a  success  for  the 
United  Nations  and  demonstrated 
the  organization's  ability  to  provide 
effective  machinery  when  disputing 
parties  seek  a  peaceful  solution.  U.S. 
Ambassador  Yost  praised  the  Coun- 
cil's "highly  constructive  action"  and 
congratulated  the  parties  concerned. 
He  expressed  U.S.  gratification  at  the 
willing  and  cooperative  role  of  the 
Secretary-General  and  pleasure  that 
the  Council  had  not  proved  wanting 
when  recourse  was  had  to  the  proc- 
esses of  peaceful  accommodation. 

Cyprus 

Although  the  intercommunal  situ- 
ation remained  relatively  calm  in 
1970  and  there  was  some  movement 
toward  a  return  to  normal  conditions 
of  life,  tensions  continued  to  exist. 
These  were  temporarily  heightened 
by  the  attempt,  on  March  8,  on  the 
life  of  President  Makarios,  the  assas- 
sination a  week  later  of  former  In- 
terior Minister  Polycarpos  Georghad- 
jis,  and  the  Trikomo  incident  in  Au- 
gust when  three  Turks  were  shot  by 
Greek-Cypriot  National  Guardsmen. 
As  a  result  of  measures  taken  by  the 


Government  of  Cyprus,  and  the  re- 
straint shown  by  the  Turkish-Cypriot 
community,  tensions  subsided  but 
minor  intercommunal  incidents 
throughout  the  year  continued  to 
illustrate  that  the  potential  for  vio- 
lence on  the  island  remains. 

The  Security  Council  met  on 
June  9  and  again  on  December  10  to 
consider  reports  of  the  Secretary- 
General,  and  on  each  occasion  unani- 
mously adopted  resolutions  continu- 
ing the  existence  of  the  UN  Force  in 
Cyprus  for  an  additional  6  months. 
At  their  request,  the  Representatives 
of  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Turkey  par- 
ticipated in  these  meetings,  at  which 
the  United  States  and  other  Council 
members  expressed  concern  at  the 
slow  pace  of  the  intercommunal  talks 
being  conducted  by  the  Greek-Cyp- 
riot and  Turkish-Cypriot  negotiators, 
Glafkos  Clerides  and  Rauf  Denktash. 
The  continuing  problem  of  financing 
UNFICYP  was  also  discussed. 

At  the  June  9  meeting  the  U.S. 
Representative,  Ambassador  William 
B.  Buffum,  expressed  regret  that  it 
had  not  been  possible  to  put  into 
effect  more  of  the  UN  proposals  for 
deconfrontation  and  normalization  of 
relations  between  the  two  communi- 
ties. He  urged  that  the  two  negotia- 
tors and  their  communities  maintain 
attitudes  of  compromise  and  accom- 
modation with  a  view  to  accepting 
what  was  best  in  the  long  term  for 
Cyprus,  rather  than  what  they  might 
judge  to  be  best  in  the  short  term 
for  their  respective  communities.  At 
the  December  10  Council  meeting 
the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Christopher  H.  Phillips,  noted  that, 
in  the  U.S.  view,  the  presence  of 
UNFICYP  continued  to  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
Cyprus,  and  drew  attention  to  the 
statement  in  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General that  "the  situation 
now  prevailing  in  Cyprus  is  one  of 
'negative  stability,'  quiet  on  the  sur- 
face, but  strained,  abnormal  and 
fraught  with  the  serious  danger  in- 
herent in  the  continuing  close  con- 
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frontation  of  well  armed  and  trained 
forces.  Ambassador  Phillips  added : 

We  observe  with  regret  that  the  inter- 
communal  talks  seem  to  have  lost 
momentum,  virtually  no  progress  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  last  6  months. 
Both  sides  seem  to  have  stiffened  their 
positions.  Yet  those  talks  represent  the 
best  method  of  settling  the  intercom- 
munal  problem.  Unless  the  talks  can 
move  forward  in  a  spirit  of  accom- 
modation and  trust,  Cyprus  and  its 
neighbors  and  friends  can  never  be  sure 
that  the  stability  of  the  area  will  not 
be  disrupted.  We  urge  both  sides  to  re- 
double their  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
difficult  but  far  from  insoluble  con- 
stitutional problems  of  a  Cyprus  settle- 
ment. 

On  the  difficult  problem  of 
UNFICYP  financing,  he  said : 

At  a  time  when  the  United  Nations  is 
seeking  to  revitalize  its  peacekeeping 
procedures  it  would  be  most  incon- 
gruous if  UNFICYP's  task  in  Cyprus 
were  to  be  prejudiced  by  lack  of  neces- 
sary financial  support.  My  Government 
is  prepared  to  do  its  part  but  considers 
that  no  single  member  should  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  burden. 
In  this  connection,  I  should  like  once 
again  to  make  clear  that  in  linking  the 
amount  of  our  payments  to  the  amounts 
paid  by  others,  the  United  States  hopes 
to  encourage  additional  contributions. 


Guinea 

In  a  telegram  to  Secretary- General 
U  Thant  on  November  22,  President 
Sekou  Toure  of  Guinea  stated  that 
"Guinean  national  territory  was  the 
object  of  armed  aggression  by  Portu- 
guese forces  this  morning  at  about  2 
a.m.  Landing  craft,  violating  our  ter- 
ritorial waters,  landed  mercenary 
commando  troops  at  several  points  in 
Conakry  .  .  .  and  carried  out  cow- 
ardly bombing  of  several  points  of  the 
town.  .  .  .  the  Government  ...  re- 
quests the  immediate  intervention  of 
airborne  troops  of  the  United  Nations 
with  a  view,  in  cooperation  with  our 
National  Army,  to  reducing  the  last 
positions  held  by  Portuguese  mer- 
cenaries and  to  driving  the  vessels 


of  the  aggressors  from  our  territorial 
waters."  On  the  same  day  Guinea's 
Permanent  UN  Representative  re- 
quested an  urgent  Security  Council 
meeting. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Security  Council 
President  on  November  22  the  Portu- 
guese Charge  at  the  United  Nations 
denied  the  accusations  of  Guinea  as 
an  effort  "to  ascribe  to  third  parties 
responsibilities  for  troubles  occurring 
in  that  country."  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Council  would  reject 
the  accusations,  stating  that  Portugal 
followed  a  policy  of  scrupulous  re- 
spect for  the  sovereignty  and  territo- 
rial integrity  of  countries  bordering  it, 
"notwithstanding  aggressions  com- 
mitted by  those  less  respectful  of  the 
international  law  that  rules  relations 
between  states." 

Portugal  did  not  participate  in  the 
Security  Council's  consideration  of 
Guinea's  complaint. 

UN  MISSION  ESTABLISHED 

When  the  Council  convened  in  the 
evening  of  November  22,  it  heard  a 
report  from  the  Secretary-General  on 
his  exchange  of  messages  with  the 
Guinean  Government  and  on  infor- 
mation received  from  the  UNDP 
resident  representative  in  Conakry. 
Following  exposition  of  the  Guinean 
complaint  by  its  Representative  and 
statements  by  a  number  of  nonmem- 
bers  of  the  Council  participating  in 
the  debate  without  vote,  the  Council 
considered  a  resolution  cosponsored 
by  Burundi,  Nepal,  Sierra  Leone, 
Syria,  and  Zambia.  The  original  text 
had  included  specific  reference  to 
Portugal,  but  this  was  deleted  in  a 
revised  draft  when  it  appeared  that 
the  original  proposal  could  not  com- 
mand sufficient  support  for  adoption. 

The  revised  resolution,  adopted  un- 
animously, ( 1 )  demanded  the  imme- 
diate cessation  of  "the  armed  attack" 
against  Guinea  and  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  "all  external  armed 
forces  and  mercenaries"  together  with 
the  military  equipment  used  in  the 
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attack ;  ( 2 )  decided  to  send  a  special 
mission  to  Guinea  to  report  imme- 
diately on  the  situation,  the  mission 
to  be  formed  after  consultation  be- 
tween the  Council  President  and  the 
Secretary-General;  and  (3)  decided 
to  maintain  the  matter  on  the  Coun- 
cil's agenda.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  after  the  rejection,  by  a  vote 
of  3  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  12  abstentions, 
of  a  U.S.  amendment  to  provide  for 
formation  of  the  mission  "after  con- 
sultation among  members  of  the 
Security  Council."  Ambassador  Yost 
explained  that  he  supported  the  reso- 
lution despite  rejection  of  his  amend- 
ment in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
resolution  and  of  assurances  of  one  of 
its  cosponsors  that  the  Council  Presi- 
dent would  in  fact  consult  all  Coun- 
cil members  about  the  mission. 

On  November  24,  the  Secretary- 
General  announced  that,  following 
consultations  between  himself  and 
the  Council  President  and  between 
the  President  and  Council  members, 
it  had  been  decided  that  the  mission 
would  be  composed  of  the  Permanent 
UN  Representatives  of  Colombia, 
Finland,  Nepal  (chairman),  Poland, 
and  Zambia.  Accompanied  by  UN 
Secretariat  staff,  the  mission  arrived 
in  Conakry,  Guinea,  on  November 
25  and  returned  to  UN  Headquarters 
on  November  29. 

MISSION  REPORT 

In  its  report,  issued  December  3, 
the  mission  explained  that  during  its 
stay  in  Guinea  it  had  obtained  infor- 
mation through  oral  statements  and 
documents  provided  by  the  Guinean 
Government ;  statements  of  a  number 
of  diplomatic  representatives  (in- 
cluding the  U.S.  Ambassador)  and 
other  foreign  residents  of  Conakry,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  African  Inde- 
pendence Party  of  Guinea  and  Cape 
Verde  (PAIGC)  ;  visual  observa- 
tions ;  and  interviews  with  seven  pris- 
oners made  available  by  the  Guinean 
authorities.  Having  analyzed  all  the 
material  it  had  gathered,  much  of 


which  it  annexed  to  its  report,  the 
mission  reached  the  "considered 
opinion"  that  (1)  ships  manned  and 
commanded  by  predominantly  white 
Portuguese  troops  and  officers  were 
used  to  transfer  "the  invading  force" 
to  Guinean  waters;  and  (2)  the  force 
consisted  of  units  of  Portuguese 
armed  forces,  mainly  African  troops 
from  Portuguese  Guinea  under  regu- 
lar white  Portuguese  officers,  and  a 
contingent  of  dissident  Guineans 
trained  and  armed  on  the  territory  of 
Portuguese  Guinea.  In  the  mission's 
"best  judgment"  the  invading  force 
of  350-400  men  was  assembled  in 
Portuguese  Guinea,  and  the  Novem- 
ber 22-23  action  "was  carried  out  by 
naval  and  military  units  of  the  Portu- 
guese armed  forces,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  Guinean  dissident  ele- 
ments from  outside  the  Republic  of 
Guinea." 

COUNCIL  CONDEMNS  PORTUGAL 

The  Security  Council  met  on  De- 
cember 4,  5,  7,  and  8  to  consider 
the  mission's  report.  Some  21  states 
in  addition  to  Council  members  took 
part  in  the  debate,  most  criticizing 
Portugal  severely  for  its  failure  to 
grant  independence  to  its  territories 
in  Africa.  There  was  also  consider- 
able criticism  of  NATO  and  "im- 
perialist" support  of  Portugal,  but 
little  specific  criticism  of  the  United 
States.  Portugal  took  no  part  in  the 
Council  proceedings  but  in  further 
letters  to  the  Council  President  on 
December  4  and  7  continued  to  deny 
any  responsibility  for  the  attack  on 
Guinea. 

On  December  8  the  Security  Coun- 
cil by  a  vote  of  11  to  0,  with  4  ab- 
stentions (France,  Spain,  U.K., 
U.S.),  adopted  a  resolution  spon- 
sored by  Burundi,  Nepal,  Sierra  Le- 
one, Syria,  and  Zambia  that  endorsed 
the  conclusions  of  the  UN  mission 
and  strongly  condemned  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal  "for  its  invasion  of 
the  Republic  of  Guinea."  The  resolu- 
tion also :  ( 1 )  demanded  that  Portu- 
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gal  pay  full  compensation  to  Guinea 
and  requested  the  Secretary-General 
to  assist  in  assessing  the  damage ;  ( 2 ) 
appealed  for  "moral  and  material" 
assistance  to  Guinea;  (3)  declared 
that  "the  presence  of  Portuguese  co- 
lonialism on  the  African  Continent 
is  a  serious  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  independent  African 
states";  (4)  urged  states  to  refrain 
from  providing  Portugal  with  "any 
military  and  material  assistance  en- 
abling it  to  continue  its  repressive 
actions  against  the  peoples  of  the  ter- 
ritories under  its  domination  and 
against  independent  African  states"; 
( 5 )  called  on  Portugal  to  apply  with- 
out delay  to  those  peoples  in  the  "ter- 
ritories under  its  domination"  the 
principles  of  self-determination  and 
independence;  (6)  warned  Portugal 
that  in  the  event  of  repetition  of 
armed  attacks  against  African  states 
the  Security  Council  would  consider 
"appropriate  effective  steps  or  meas- 
ures" in  accordance  with  relevant 
Charter  provisions;  (7)  called  on 
Portugal  to  comply  with  all  Security 
Council  resolutions,  especially  the 
present  one ;  and  (8)  requested  states, 
"in  particular  Portugal's  allies,"  to 
exert  influence  on  the  Portuguese 
Government  "to  ensure  compliance" 
with  the  resolution.  The  resolution 
concluded  with  a  request  that  the 
Council  President  and  Secretary- 
General  "follow  closely"  the  resolu- 
tion's implementation,  and  a  Council 
decision  to  remain  seized  of  the 
matter. 

U.S  .  POSITION 

Speaking  in  the  Security  Council 
shortly  before  the  vote  on  December 
8,  Ambassador  Yost  deplored  the 
loss  of  life,  injuries,  and  physical 
damage  caused  by  the  attack  and  em- 
phasized the  serious  view  the  United 
States  took  of  such  an  attack,  "which 
appears  to  have  been  prepared  and 
mounted  outside  the  country."  He 
reiterated  the  assurances  contained 
in  President  Nixon's  message  to  Pres- 


ident Sekou  Toure  "that  the  United 
States  opposes  any  infringement  of 
Guinean  national  sovereignty  or  out- 
side interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Republic  of  Guinea."  In 
commending  the  mission's  work  he 
said  that  the  U.S.  Government  had 
no  reason  to  question  its  considered 
opinion  and  judgment  concerning  re- 
sponsibility for  the  attack.  He  cited 
the  report's  conclusion  that  there  had 
been  participation  of  elements  of  the 
Portuguese  armed  forces  in  the 
armed  raid,  "an  action  which  my 
Government  must  condemn." 

Ambassador  Yost  explained,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  a  number  of 
other  provisions  in  the  resolution  that 
the  United  States  could  not  support. 
Although  the  United  States  did  not 
view  the  resolution  as  constituting  a 
finding  that  a  situation  under  Chap- 
ter VII  of  the  Charter  (possibly  in- 
volving mandatory  measures)  existed 
or  as  committing  the  Council  to  fu- 
ture action  under  Chapter  VII,  it  be- 
lieved that  the  resolution  went  too 
far  in  that  direction  and  created  un- 
warranted presumptions  about  fu- 
ture Council  action.  The  United 
States  viewed  the  events  of  November 
22-23  as  very  serious  but  could  not 
support  the  very  far-reaching  con- 
clusions some  of  the  resolution's  pro- 
visions sought  to  draw  from  those 
events. 

In  reaffirming  U.S.  support  for 
exercise  of  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation by  the  people  of  the  Portu- 
guese territories  in  Africa,  Ambas- 
sador Yost  urged  redoubled  efforts  to 
resolve  through  peaceful  means  the 
fundamental  problem  underlying 
much  of  the  violence  in  Africa.  He 
expressed  the  view  that  the  Council's 
resolution  would  have  been  more 
realistic  and  have  done  more  to  pro- 
mote a  settlement  if  it  had  taken 
account  of  the  Charter  requirement 
to  seek  solutions  to  disputes  by  dis- 
cussion and  by  a  common  will  to  look 
for  and  find  peaceful  means  of 
settlement. 
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FOLLOWUP  REPORT 

Pursuant  to  the  Council's  resolu- 
tion, the  Secretary-General  on  De- 
cember 8  informed  the  Government 
of  Guinea  of  his  readiness  to  dispatch 
immediately  to  Guinea  a  team  of 
Secretariat  officials  to  assist  in  assess- 
ing the  extent  of  damage  suffered  by 
Guinea.  In  his  reply  of  December  15 
Guinean  President  Toure  stated  that 
"the  moral  and  material  damage 
caused  to  the  Guinean  nation  can- 
not be  expressed  in  monetary  terms, 
especially  as  the  aggressor  persists  in 
denying  his  offense."  He  urged  the 
Secretary-General  "to  cancel  outright 
the  dispatch  of  the  appraisal  mission" 
and  asserted  that  the  only  acceptable 
reparation  was  immediate  "independ- 
ence for  the  African  territories  of 
Angola,  Mozambique  and  Guinea 
(Bissau) ." 

In  an  interim  report  to  the  Security 
Council  on  December  22  containing 
this  information,  the  Council  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary-General  stated 
that  they  would  continue  to  follow  de- 
velopments in  the  area  and  would 
issue  further  reports,  "as  necessity 
arises,"  on  implementation  of  the 
resolution  of  December  8. 

Korea 

The  General  Assembly  again  took 
up  the  Korean  question  in  1970.  As 
in  previous  years  three  items  relating 
to  Korea  appeared  on  the  provisional 
agenda  when  the  General  Committee 
met  on  September  16-17  to  make 
recommendations  on  the  agenda. 

1.  "Withdrawal  of  United  States 
and  all  other  foreign  forces  occupy- 
ing South  Korea  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  Nations,"  proposed  on 
August  15  by  Algeria,  Bulgaria, 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Congo  (Braz- 
zaville), Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Mauritania,  Mongolia, 
Poland,  Somalia,  Southern  Yemen, 
Sudan,  Syria,  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 


and  the  U.S.S.R.,  later  joined  by 
Guinea  and  Iraq.  Romania  sup- 
ported the  request. 

2.  "Dissolution  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  for  the  Uni- 
fication and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea,"  1  also  proposed  August  15 
and  supported  by  the  same  19 
nations. 

3.  "Question  of  Korea:  Report 
of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilita- 
tion of  Korea,"  proposed  August  15 
by  the  Secretary-General  following 
the  receipt  of  an  August  13  report 
from  UNCURK. 

Over  Soviet  objections,  the  General 
Committee  on  September  17  recom- 
mended inscription  of  the  UNCURK 
report  by  a  vote  of  16  (U.S.)  to  5, 
with  3  abstentions.  The  Committee 
then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  10  to  5,  with 
9  abstentions,  a  U.S.  recommendation 
that  the  three  interrelated  items  be 
combined,  as  they  had  been  in  previ- 
ous years,  under  a  single  item  entitled 
"Question  of  Korea."  The  Commit- 
tee also  recommended  that  the  com- 
bined item  be  allocated  to  the  First 
Committee. 

In  the  plenary's  consideration  of  the 
General  Committee's  report  on 
September  18,  the  Soviet  Union  again 
attempted  to  delete  the  UNCURK 
report  item  by  requesting  separate 
votes  on  the  subitem  on  the  report 
and  on  the  main  title.  These  attempts 
were  defeated  by  votes  of  72  (U.S.) 
to  24,  with  15  abstentions,  and  71 
(U.S.)  to  24,  with  16  abstentions, 
respectively. 

INVITATION  ISSUE 

Through  consultations  and  organi- 
zational meetings  of  the  First  Com- 


1  UNCURK  was  established  by  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  on  Oct.  7,  1950, 
to  represent  the  United  Nations  in  bring- 
ing about  a  unified,  independent,  and 
democratic  Korea.  Its  members  are  Austra- 
lia, Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Thailand,  and  Turkey.  Chile,  an  original 
member  of  the  Commission,  withdrew  on 
Nov.  14,  1970. 
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mittee  it  was  decided  that  the  ques- 
tion of  issuing  imitations  to  Korean 
representatives  to  participate  in  the 
debate  would  be  taken  up  several 
weeks  before  the  debate  on  the  sub- 
stantive issue.  Two  draft  resolutions, 
almost  identical  to  those  submitted 
in  1969.  were  before  the  First  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  when  debate 
opened  on  October  26.  They  were: 

1.  A  draft  resolution  finally 
sponsored  by  27  states  Algeria. 
Bulgaria.  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cey- 
lon. Congo  Brazza\ille  .  Cuba. 
Czechoslovakia.  Guinea.  Hungary. 
Iraq.  Mali.  Mauritania.  Mongolia. 
Nigeria.  Poland.  Romania.  So- 
malia, Southern  Yemen.  Sudan. 
Syria.  Tanzania.  Ukrainian  S.S.R.. 
U. S.S.R.,  U.A.R..  Yemen.  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Zambia  that  would 
"invite  simultaneously  and  without 
condition"*  representatives  of  both 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  North 
Korea  to  participate  without  right 
to  vote  in  the  debate  on  the  Korean 
question. 

2.  A  draft  resolution  finally 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  and 
18  others  Australia.  Belgium.  Co- 
lombia. Costa  Rica.  Gabon.  Gam- 
bia. Greece.  Japan.  Netherlands. 
New  Zealand.  Nicaragua.  Niger. 
Panama.  Philippines.  Rwanda. 
Swaziland.  Thailand,  and  Togo 
that  would  invite  a  representative 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate  and  would 
reaffirm  willingness  to  invite  a  rep- 
resentative of  North  Korea  pro- 
vided the  latter  first  accepted — as 
had  the  Republic  of  Korea — "'the 
competence  and  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  ...  to  take  ac- 
tion on  the  Korean  question." 

On  October  27  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative. Aloysius  A.  Mazewski. 
briefly  recalled  the  important  role  that 
the  United  Nations  has  played  in 
Korea  since  1947.  Stressing  that  the 
two  parties  at  interest  have  not  put 
themselves  on  the  same  footing,  the 
U.S.  Representative  noted  that  the 


Republic  of  Korea  "has  made  clear 
again  and  again  its  cooperative  atti- 
tude toward  the  United  Nations  and. 
specifically,  the  fact  that  it  accepts 
unequivocally  the  competence  and 
authority  of  the  United  Nations 
within  the  terms  of  the  Charter  to 
take  action  on  the  Korean  question." 

North  Korea,  on  the  other  hand, 
"in  at  least  three  official  statements 
this  year  .  .  .  has  again  denied  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  to  act 
on  the  Korean  question."  North 
Korea,  he  said,  "which  makes  no 
secret  of  its  contempt  for  the  United 
Nations,  wishes  to  use  the  platform 
of  the  United  Nations  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  draft  resolution  cosponsored 
by  the  United  States  rested,  he  de- 
clared, "upon  one  unambiguous  and 
necessary  principle :  those  whom  we 
invite  to  participate  in  our  substan- 
tive debate  should  first  accept  the 
competence  and  authority  of  the 
United  Nations  to  take  action  on  the 
Korean  question  within  the  terms  of 
the  Charter.  .  .  .  Surely  this  is  rea- 
sonable." 

On  October  30  the  Committee 
voted  on  the  two  draft  resolutions. 
The  2 /-power  "unconditional' ;  resolu- 
tion was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  40  to 
54.  with  25  abstentions. 

Those  in  favor  were : 


Afghanistan 

Mongolia 

Albania 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Xepal 

Bulgaria 

Nigeria 

Burma 

Pakistan 

Burundi 

Poland  _ 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Romania 

Ceylon 

Somalia 

Congo 

Southern  Yemen 

Brazzaville 

Sudan 

Cuba 

Syria 

Czechoslovakia 

Tanzania 

Ethiopia 

Tunisia 

Guinea 

Uganda 

Hungary 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Iraq 

U. S.S.R. 

Jordan 

U.A.R. 

Kenya 

Yemen 

Libya 

Yugoslavia 

Mali 

Zambia 

Mauritania 
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Those  opposed  were: 


Argentina 

Liberia 

Australia 

Luxembourg 

Belgium 

Malagasy 

Botswana 

Republic 

Brazil 

Malawi 

Cambodia 

Malaysia 

Canada 

Malta 

China 

Netherlands 

Colombia 

New  Zealand 

Costa  Rica 

Nicaragua 

Dahomey 

Niger 

Dominican 

Panama 

Republic 

Paraguay 

hi  Salvador 

Philippines 

Fiji 

Rwanda 

France 

Senegal 

/"i  i_ 
Gabon 

South  Africa 

Gambia 

Spain 

Greece 

Swaziland 

Guatemala 

1  nailand 

rlaiti 

logo 

Honduras 

Trinidad  and 

T  1  _  1 

Iceland 

1 obago 

Ireland 

Turkey 

Israel 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

United  States 

Ivory  Coast 

Uruguay 

Japan 

Venezuela 

Lesotho 

Those  abstaining  were: 

Austria 

Indonesia 

Bolivia 

Iran 

Cameroon 

Jamaica 

Central  African 

Kuwait 

Republic 

Laos 

Chad 

Lebanon 

Chile 

Mexico 

Cyprus 

Norway 

Denmark 

Saudi  Arabia 

Equatorial 

Sierra  Leone 

Guinea 

Singapore 

Finland 

Sweden 

Guyana 

Upper  Volta 

India 

The  U.S.-cosponsored  19-power 
resolution  was  then  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  63  to  31,  with  25  abstentions. 


SUBSTANTIVE  DEBATE 

The  First  Committee  considered 
the  substantive  aspects  of  the  Ko- 
rean question  at  six  meetings,  from 
November  19  to  24.  Republic  of 
Korea  Foreign  Minister  Choe  Kyu- 
ha  addressed  the  Committee  on 
November  19. 

Before  the  Committee  were  three 
draft  resolutions  corresponding  to  the 


three  subitems  of  the  question  and 
similar  to  those  presented  the  pre- 
vious year: 

1.  A  draft  resolution  cospon- 
sored  by  24  states  (Algeria,  Bul- 
garia, Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Congo 
(Brazzaville),  Cuba,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Guinea,  Hungary,  Iraq, 
Mali,  Mauritania,  Mongolia,  Po- 
land, Romania,  Somalia,  Southern 
Yemen,  Sudan,  Syria,  Tanzania, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R., 
U.A.R.,  Yemen,  and  Zambia) 
called  for  the  withdrawal  within  6 
months  of  all  American  and  other 
foreign  military  personnel  de- 
ployed in  South  Korea  under  the 
title  of  "United  Nations  Forces." 

2.  A  draft  resolution  cospon- 
sored  by  the  same  24  states  called 
for  the  dissolution  of  UNCURK. 

3.  A  draft  resolution  cospon- 
sored  by  21  states  (Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Gabon,  Gambia,  Greece,  Ja- 
pan, Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Philippines,  Rwanda,  Swaziland, 
Thailand,  Togo,  U.K.,  and  U.S.) 
reaffirmed  the  mandate  of 
UNCURK.  It  also  reaffirmed  that 
the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Korea  are  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  a  unified,  in- 
dependent, and  democratic  Korea 
and  the  full  restoration  of  peace 
and  security  in  the  area  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  achieve 
those  objectives  through  genuinely 
free  elections. 

On  November  19  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative noted  that  the  two  draft 
resolutions  calling  for  the  withdrawal 
of  UN  forces  and  the  dissolution  of 
UNCURK  "would  strip  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  of  the  presence  and  pro- 
tection of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  its  friends,  who  are  there  at  its  ex- 
press invitation,  and  would  leave  the 
future  peace  and  reunification  of 
Korea  to  be  determined  by  the  un- 
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certain  course  of  events  in  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  world."  To  with- 
draw UN  forces  from  South  Korea, 
as  called  for  by  the  draft  resolution, 
"would  be  an  invitation  not  to  peace- 
ful reunification  but  to  renewed  ag- 
gression from  the  north/'  he  said. 

The  U.S.  Representative  recalled 
North  Korea's  continuous  violations 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement  as  re- 
flected in  reports  of  the  UN  Com- 
mand. Citing  recent  statements  by 
North  Korean  Premier  Kim  Il-Sung 
and  Republic  of  Korea  President 
Park,  he  said> 

...  I  do  not  think  any  impartial 
person  can  question  which  one  is  ag- 
gressive and  which  desires  to  turn  away 
from  violence  and  toward  peace.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  obstinate  and  aggressive 
posture  of  North  Korea  has  not 
changed — and,  as  a  result  the  unifica- 
tion of  Korea  in  peace  and  freedom  re- 
mains a  distant  prospect. 

Advocating  the  adoption  of  the 
U.S.-cosponsored  draft  resolution  re- 
affirming the  mandate  of  UNCURK. 
Mr.  Mazewski  concluded  that: 

.  .  .  history  in  our  time  chose  Korea 
for  a  major  test  of  whether  the  com- 
munity of  nations  can  assure  to  its  mem- 
bers, against  any  challenge  that  may 
arise,  that  precious  right  to  find  its  own 
way — in  other  words,  the  right  of  na- 
tional self-determination. 

When  we  vote  to  uphold  that  right 
for  the  Korean  people,  we  vote  by  im- 
plication to  uphold  it  for  all  nations — 
for  ourselves.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
practical  reason  for  every  member  to 
support  this  resolution. 

ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

Voting  November  24  on  the  three 
draft  resolutions,  the  First  Commit- 
tee decisively  rejected  the  draft  reso- 
lutions calling  for  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  forces  and  the  dissolution  of 
UNCURK  by  votes  respectively  of 
32  to  60  (U.S.),  with  30  abstentions, 
and  32  to  64  (U.S.),  with  26  absten- 
tions. The  draft  resolution  cospon- 
sored  by  the  United  States  was  then 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  69  to  30,  with  23 
abstentions. 


Those  in  favor 

Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Botswana 
Brazil 
Cambodia 
Canada 
China 
Colombia 
Congo  (Kinshasa) 
Costa  Rica 
Cyprus 
Dahomey 
Denmark 
Dominican 
Republic 
El  Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Fiji 
France 
Gabon 
Gambia 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Guyana 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
Iran 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 

Ivory  Coast 
Jamaica 

Those  opposed  y 

Albania 
Algeria 
Bulgaria 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 
Congo 

(Brazzaville) 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Guinea 

Hungary 

Iraq 

Libya 

Mali  _ 

Mauritania 

Mongolia 

Those  abstainin 

Afghanistan 

Bolivia 

Burma 

Burundi 

Cameroon 

Central  African 

Republic 
Ceylon 
Chad 


/ere : 

Japan 

Laos 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Malagasy  Republic 

Malawi 

Malaysia 

Malta  _ 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Rwanda 

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Swaziland 

Sweden 

Thailand 

Togo 

Turkey 

Lnited  Kingdom 
United  States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 

/ere : 

Nigeria 
Poland 
Romania 
Somalia 

Southern  Yemen 

Sudan 

Syria 

Tanzania 

Uganda 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

U.S.S.R. 

U.A.R. 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 

Zambia 


were : 

Chile 

Finland 

Ghana 

India 

Indonesia 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Kuwait 

Lebanon 
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Nepal  Singapore 
Pakistan  Tunisia 
Sierra  Leone  Upper  Volta 

On  December  7  the  General  As- 
sembly in  plenary  session  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  67  (U.S.)  to  28,  with  22 
abstentions,  the  resolution  recom- 
mended by  the  First  Committee  reaf- 
firming the  mandate  of  UNCURK 
and  continuing  the  UN  role  in  Korea. 

Middle  East 

PEACEMAKING  EFFORTS 

As  1970  closed,  the  principal  par- 
ties to  the  Middle  East  dispute  had 
informed  the  Secretary-General's 
Special  Representative,  Gunnar  Jar- 
ring, of  their  readiness  to  resume  talks 
under  his  auspices  looking  toward 
establishment  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  in  accord- 
ance with  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 242  of  November  22,  1967. 

From  March  10  to  26  Ambassador 
Jarring  was  at  UN  headquarters,  hav- 
ing returned  from  Moscow,  where  he 
was  serving  as  Swedish  Ambassador. 
However,  he  found  no  new  elements 
that  would  permit  him  to  organize 
active  discussions  with  the  parties.  In 
August,  however,  as  the  result  of  a 
U.S.  proposal  to  the  Governments  of 
Israel,  Jordan,  and  the  U.A.R.,  the 
Secretary-General  invited  Ambassa- 
dor Jarring  to  return  to  New  York 
again. 

The  Four  Power  talks  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  among  the  Permanent  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  United  Nations  of 
France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
which  had  resumed  on  December  2, 
1969,  continued  throughout  this  pe- 
riod but  produced  no  agreement  on 
balanced  guidelines  which  might  as- 
sist Ambassador  Jarring  in  getting  the 
parties  together.  However,  after  their 
meeting  on  August  5  Ambassador 
Yost,  as  chairman,  issued  a  statement 
that  the  Representatives  of  the  Four 


had  discussed  the  latest  developments 
"which  are  favorable  for  the  resump- 
tion of  Ambassador  Jarring's  mission. 
They  welcomed  these  developments." 
He  also  noted  that  the  Four  reached 
agreement  on  a  communication  to 
this  effect  to  the  Secretary-General. 

In  a  note  to  the  Security  Council 
dated  August  7,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral reported  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment had  informed  him  of  the 
acceptance  by  Israel,  Jordan,  and  the 
U.A.R.  of  a  proposal  it  had  made  the 
previous  June,  and  that  Ambassador 
Jarring  had  received  confirmation  of 
these  acceptances.  As  a  result,  Am- 
bassador Jarring  had  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary-General  on 
August  7  stating  that  the  three  gov- 
ernments concerned  had  agreed :  ( 1 ) 
that  having  accepted  and  indicated 
their  willingness  to  carry  out  Resolu- 
tion 242  in  all  its  parts,  they  would 
designate  representatives  to  discus- 
sions to  be  held  under  Ambassador 
Jarring's  auspices,  "according  to  such 
procedure  and  at  such  places  and 
times  as  I  may  recommend,  taking 
into  account  as  appropriate  each 
side's  preference  as  to  method  of  pro- 
cedure and  previous  experience  be- 
tween the  parties";  (2)  that  the 
purpose  of  the  discussions  was  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  based  on  (a)  their  mutual  ac- 
knowledgment of  each  other's  sover- 
eignty, territorial  integrity,  and  polit- 
ical independence,  and  (b)  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  territories  occupied 
in  the  1967  conflict,  both  in  accord- 
ance with  Resolution  242;  and  (3) 
that,  to  facilitate  Ambassador  Jar- 
ring's task,  the  parties  would  strictly 
observe,  for  at  least  90  days,  the  cease- 
fire resolutions  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. The  United  States  informed  the 
Secretary-General  that  on  the  same 
day  it  had  received  the  acceptance  of 
Israel  and  the  U.A.R.  to  a  standstill 
cease-fire  for  the  same  90-day  period. 
The  cease-fire  period  later  agreed  on 
was  10  p.m.  Greenwich  mean  time 
August  7  until  at  least  10  p.m.  Green- 
wich mean  time  November  5. 
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Following  consultations  with  the 
parties,  Ambassador  Jarring  on 
August  21  invited  them  to  take  part 
in  discussions  opening  in  New  York 
on  August  25.  He  met  on  that  day 
with  representatives  of  each  of  the 
three  parties,  but  the  Israeli  Repre- 
sentative informed  him  that  he  was 
instructed  to  return  to  Israel  for  con- 
sultations. By  this  time  the  U.A.R., 
aided  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  had  begun  a 
major  violation  of  the  military  stand- 
still agreement.  On  September  3  the 
United  States  announced  that  its 
latest  evidence  confirmed  that  there 
had  been  violations  of  the  cease-fire 
standstill  agreement. 

The  Israeli  Representative  in- 
formed Ambassador  Jarring  on  his 
return  to  New  York  on  September  8 
that  "Egypt  has  gravely  violated  the 
cease-fire  standstill  agreement,"  the 
strictest  observance  of  which  Israel 
considered  one  of  the  central  elements 
of  the  U.S.  peace  initiative  and  of  the 
talks  under  Ambassador  Jarring. 
"Therefore,  so  long  as  the  cease-fire 
standstill  agreement  is  not  observed  in 
its  entirety,  and  the  original  situation 
restored,  Israel  will  not  be  able  to 
participate  in  these  talks."  Ambassa- 
dor Jarring  continued  informal  con- 
sultations with  the  representatives  of 
the  U.A.R.  and  Jordan,  but  under 
the  circumstances  his  efforts  could 
not  be  productive. 

The  Four  Power  talks  continued 
but  in  view  of  the  deadlock  over  talks 
under  the  auspices  of  Ambassador 
Jarring  they  made  no  progress.  How- 
ever, at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General on  October  23  in 
honor  of  the  foreign  ministers  of 
France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
agreement  was  reached  upon  a  state- 
ment urging  that  this  deadlock  be 
broken.  The  statement,  as  issued  by 
the  United  Nations,  read  as  follows: 

The  four  Foreign  Ministers  had  a 
useful  exchange  of  views  with  the 
Secretary-General  and  Ambassador  Jar- 
ring on  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 


They  agreed  to  exert  their  utmost  ef- 
forts ( 1 )  to  enable  Ambassador  Jarring 
to  resume  his  mission  at  the  earliest 
possible  date;  (2)  to  search  for  possibil- 
ities through  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  directly  concerned  to  extend  the 
observance  of  the  cease-fire  for  a  period 
to  be  determined;  and  (3)  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  on  the  basis  of  Resolu- 
tion 242  of  the  Security  Council. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  Four 
Powers  would  continue  their  consulta- 
tions, and  their  permanent  represent- 
atives in  New  York  would  meet  again 
on  October  28. 

Following  this  statement  and 
adoption  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  on  the  Middle  East  on 
November  4  (see  below),  Ambassa- 
dor Jarring  resumed  contact  with  the 
parties  to  invite  them  to  reenter  talks. 
The  Representatives  of  Jordan  and 
the  U.A.R.  informed  him  that  their 
governments  remained  willing  to  do 
so;  the  Israeli  Representative  said 
that  the  matter  was  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Israeli  Cabinet.  Ambassa- 
dor Jarring  returned  to  Moscow 
pending  an  Israeli  decision  and  on 
December  30  received  a  message 
there  from  the  Israeli  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  Israel's  readiness  to  resume 
participation  in  talks  under  his 
auspices. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 

Between  October  26  and  Novem- 
ber 4  the  General  Assembly  debated 
the  "Situation  in  the  Middle  East," 
an  item  which  had  been  on  its  agenda 
since  the  emergency  special  session 
in  1967  but  which  had  not  since  been 
the  subject  of  a  debate.  Representa- 
tives of  over  50  countries  took  part 
in  the  debate  which  centered  on 
three  draft  resolutions.  The  first  was 
submitted  on  October  28.  by  a  group 
of  21  Afro- Asian  states  and  Yugo- 
slavia; the  second  was  introduced  on 
October  29  by  the  United  States ;  and 
the  third  was  introduced  on  Novem- 
ber 3  by  Argentina  on  behalf  of  21 
Latin  American  countries. 
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Afro-Asian  Draft  Resolution 

In  its  final  form,  after  the  sponsors 
had  accepted  amendments  proposed 
on  November  3  by  France,  the  draft 
in  its  operative  paragraphs  (1)  re- 
affirmed the  inadmissibility  of  acqui- 
sition of  territory  by  force;  (2) 
reaffirmed  that  "the  establishment  of 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  should  include  the  application 
of  both  the  following  principles:  (a) 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces 
from  territories  occupied  in  the  recent 
conflict;  (b)  termination  of  all 
claims  or  states  of  belligerency  and 
respect  for  and  acknowledgement  of 
the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity, 
and  political  independence  of  every 
state  in  the  area  and  its  right  to  live 
in  peace  within  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries  free  from  threats  or  acts 
of  force";  (3)  recognized  that  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  Palestinians  was 
an  indispensable  element  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East;  (4)  urged  the 
speedy  implementation  of  Security 
Council  Resolution  242;  (5)  called 
on  the  parties  to  resume  contact  with 
Ambassador  Jarring  "in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  out,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  his  mandate  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  in  all  its  parts";  (6) 
recommended  an  extension  of  the 
cease-fire  for  3  months  in  order  that 
the  parties  might  enter  into  talks 
under  Ambassador  Jarring;  (7)  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  Council  within 
2  months  and  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly as  appropriate  on  the  efforts  of  his 
special  representative  and  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Resolution  242 ;  and 
(8)  requested  the  Council  to  con- 
sider, if  necessary,  making  arrange- 
ments under  relevant  Charter  articles 
to  ensure  the  implementation  of  its 
resolution. 

The  most  important  amendments 
proposed  by  France  were  the  addition 
of  paragraph  (2)  above  which  re- 
produced in  full  the  first  operative 
paragraph  of  Security  Council  Res- 
olution  242,   and   paragraph  (6) 


which  recommended  extension  of  the 
cease-fire. 

U.S.  Draft  Resolution 

The  U.S.  draft  resolution  would 
have  had  the  General  Assembly  (1) 
endorse  Security  Council  Resolution 
242  and  urge  that  it  be  carried  out 
in  all  its  parts;  (2)  recommend  to 
the  parties  and  all  concerned  that 
they  exert  their  utmost  efforts,  taking 
into  account  the  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties which  had  arisen  since  the 
cease-fire  standstill  agreement  went 
into  effect,  to  create,  in  accordance 
with  that  agreement,  the  conditions 
necessary  to  establish  the  confidence 
in  which  the  parties  could  resume  dis- 
cussions promptly  under  Ambassador 
Jarring;  (3)  endorse  the  Security 
Council  resolutions  of  1967  on  the 
cease-fire  and  recommend  that  the 
cease-fire  be  extended  for  at  least  3 
months  in  order  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
motion of  agreement  as  set  forth  in 
Resolution  242. 

Latin  American  Draft  Resolution 

The  Latin  American  draft  res- 
olution would  have  had  the  General 
Assembly  inter  alia  (1)  support  the 
cease-fire  resolutions  of  1967;  (2) 
recommend,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
promotion  of  agreement  envisaged  in 
Security  Council  Resolution  242,  that 
the  cease-fire  referred  to  in  the  Sec- 
retary-General's note  of  August  7, 
1970,  be  scrupulously  observed  and 
extended  for  3  months,  and  that  suit- 
able additional  measures  be  taken 
for  proper  supervision  of  the  cease- 
fire including,  if  possible,  the  use  of 
UN  observers  now  stationed  in  the 
region;  (3)  request  the  parties  to  in- 
struct their  representatives  to  resume 
discussion  with  Ambassador  Jarring; 
and  (4)  request  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  report  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil in  2  months,  and  to  the  General 
Assembly  as  appropriate,  on  Am- 
bassador Jarring's  efforts  and  on  the 
implementation  of  Resolution  242. 
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U.A.R.  and  Israeli  Positions 

Opening  the  debate  on  October  26, 
the  U.A.R.  Foreign  Minister  de- 
nounced Israel's  "continued  and  ada- 
mant rejection"  of  all  international 
efforts  to  bring  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  asserted  that  Israel  had 
sought  to  suppress  the  U.S.  initiative 
from  the  very  moment  that  it  had  ac- 
cepted it.  and  described  as  lies  Israel's 
charges  of  U.A.R.  violations  of  the 
cease-fire  arrangements.  He  declared 
that  the  injustice  inflicted  on  the 
Palestinian  people  by  the  Israeli  ag- 
gression was  the  origin  of  tensions 
and  war  in  the  Middle  East.  He  listed 
Israeli  violations  of  agreements  and 
rejections  of  General  Assembly  and 
Security  Council  resolutions  and 
declared  that  Israel's  policy  of  terri- 
torial expansion  undermined  the  in- 
ternational order  based  on  the  UN 
Charter.  He  said  that  every  member 
state  had  "a  vital  interest"  in  oppos- 
ing such  a  policy.  He  regretted  that 
the  United  States  continued  to  pro- 
vide Israel  with  military  equipment 
and  massive  economic  aid  while  the 
latter  continued  to  occupy  Arab 
territories. 

Replying  on  October  28.  the  Is- 
raeli Foreign  Minister  said  that  the 
U.A.R.  had  violated  the  cease-fire 
standstill  agreement  through  the 
construction  and  forward  movement 
of  a  great  missile  system,  and  had 
launched  !;an  international  cam- 
paign of  invective"  to  cover  it  up. 
Both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  diplo- 
matic areas  the  effect  of  these  Egyp- 
tian actions,  he  said,  was  to  wreck 
agreements  and  to  prevent  the  peace 
dialogue  from  taking  place.  He  de- 
clared that  the  U.A.R.  violations  of 
the  cease-fire  agreement  were  not  de- 
fensive measures,  but  offensive  prepa- 
rations designed  to  change  the  cease- 
fire lines  by  renewed  war. 

The  Israeli  Representative  urged 
the  General  Assembly  not  to  over- 
throw the  delicate  balance  of  Secur- 
ity Council  Resolution  242  or  to  pre- 
empt matters  that  had  been  deliber- 
ately left  open  in  it  for  the  discussion 
and  agreement  of  the  parties.  He 


called  attention  to  the  legitimate  and 
urgent  international  interest  in  con- 
tinued respect  of  the  cease-fire  recom- 
mended by  the  Security  Council  in 
June  1967  and  embodied  by  the  par- 
ties in  the  cease-fire  standstill  agree- 
ment of  August  1970.  In  his  view,  the 
Assembly  could  appropriately  call  for 
the  restoration  of  the  August  7  situ- 
ation in  order  that  the  Jarring  mis- 
sion might  proceed. 

U.S.  Position 

In  introducing  the  U.S.  draft  reso- 
lution on  October  29.  Ambassador 
Yost  said  that  it  would  be  irresponsi- 
ble of  the  Assembly  to  adopt  any  reso- 
lution appearing  to  add  to,  subtract 
from,  interpret,  or  distort  the  careful 
balance  of  Resolution  242.  Noting 
developments  in  the  search  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  he  said: 

As  a  result  of  an  intensive  period  of 
quiet  diplomacy  this  summer,  we  were 
able  to  work  out  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  Jordan,  and  Israel  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  all  three  explicitly 
stated  their  willingness  to  carr\-  out  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  242  in  all  its 
parts  and  committed  themselves  to  the 
goal  of  reaching  agreement  on  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  between  them  based 
on  mutual  acknowledgment  of  one  an- 
other's sovereignty,  territorial  integrity, 
and  political  independence  and  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  territories  occupied  in 
the  1967  conflict,  both  in  accordance 
with  Resolution  242.  This  was  the  first 
time  such  undertakings  by  all  three  par- 
ties had  been  entered  into. 

Ambassador  Yost  declared  that  if 
the  Assembly  were  to  single  out  one 
aspect  of  the  package  settlement  en- 
visaged under  Resolution  242  and  at- 
tempt to  give  it  special  weight  or 
primacy,  it  would  endanger  the  solid 
progress  that  the  resolution  repre- 
sented. Moreover,  any  effort  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  interpret  or  re- 
write a  Security  Council  resolution  or 
to  prejudice  future  Security  Council 
action  on  a  matter  which  had  such 
direct  bearing  on  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security 
would,  he  said,  pose  serious  legal  and 
political  problems.  The  United  States 
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agreed  that  any  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East  must  take  into  account 
the  legitimate  concerns  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Palestinians  but  had  no 
preconceived  ideas  about  what  form 
Palestinian  participation  in  a  settle- 
ment would  take. 

Denying  allegations  that  the 
United  States  supplied  arms  to  Israel 
because  it  supported  Israeli  retention 
of  Arab  territories  taken  in  June 
1967,  he  said  that  the  U.S.  position 
supporting  withdrawal  had  been 
stated  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
on  December  9,  1969,  and  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  occasions  as  well.  Am- 
bassador Yost  noted  that  the  United 
States  had  communicated  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  several  occasions  in  an 
attempt  to  come  to  an  arms  limitation 
agreement,  only  to  be  rebuffed  each 
time.  The  U.S.S.R.  had  continued  to 
send  massive  shipments  of  arms  to 
Israel's  Arab  neighbors.  When  the 
United  States  became  convinced  that 
the  agreement  on  a  standstill  cease- 
fire had  been  deliberately  violated  by 
the  installation  of  new  SA-2  and 
SA-3  missiles  near  the  Suez  Canal, 
he  said,  it  considered  itself  obliged  to 
provide  Israel  with  additional  arms. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
country  from  which  these  missiles 
came,  as  wTell  as  the  government  on 
whose  territory  they  had  been  em- 
placed,  was  responsible  for  violations 
of  the  standstill.  These  violations 
brought  about  a  significant  change  in 
the  military  status  quo  in  the  canal 
zone,  and  raised  questions  about  ad- 
herence in  good  faith  to  arrange- 
ments and  agreements  once  under- 
taken. These  questions,  he  declared, 
must  be  resolved  if  the  efforts  at 
peaceful  settlement  were  to  go 
forward. 

He  quoted  President  Nixon's  Oc- 
tober 23  statement  to  the  Assembly 
that  "we  urge  the  continuation  of  the 
cease-fire  and  the  creation  of  confi- 
dence in  which  peace  efforts  can  go 
forward."  Eager  as  the  United  States 
was  for  the  resumption  of  the  talks 
under  Ambassador  Jarring,  he  stated, 
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the  objective  must  be  agreement  on 
a  peaceful  settlement,  not  just  re- 
sumption of  talks.  Ambassador  Yost 
pledged  that  the  United  States  would 
do  its  utmost  to  assist  peace  efforts; 
comparable  efforts  were  required 
from  others  who  seriously  sought  a 
peaceful  settlement  for  the  Middle 
East,  and  whose  disregard  of  a  key 
element  of  the  hopeful  start  made  in 
June  and  July  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
present  impasse. 

On  November  4,  just  before  the 
draft  resolutions  were  voted  on,  Am- 
bassador Yost  observed  that  the  Afro- 
Asian  draft  ignored  the  progress  made 
in  the  area  as  a  result  of  the  accept- 
ance by  Israel,  Jordan,  and  the 
U.A.R.  of  the  U.S.  initiative.  The 
Latin  American  draft,  on  the  other 
hand,  represented  neither  party  but 
was  submitted  in  a  "spirit  of  concilia- 
tion." 

Assembly  Action 

On  November  4  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted  the  Afro-Asian  draft 
resolution,  as  amended,  by  a  vote  of 
57  to  16,  with  39  abstentions. 

Those  in  favor  were : 


Afghanistan 

Lebanon 

Bulgaria 

Libya 

Burma 

Malagasy  Republic 

Burundi 

Malaysia 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Mali  _ 

Cameroon 

Mauritania 

Ceylon 

Mauritius 

Chad 

Mongolia 

Chile 

Morocco 

China 

Nepal 

Congo 

Nigeria 

(Brazzaville) 

Pakistan 

Cyprus 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia 

Romania 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Senegal 

Ethiopia 

Sierra  Leone 

France 

Somalia 

Gabon 

Spain 

Gambia 

Sudan 

Ghana 

Tanzania 

Greece 

Tunisia 

Guinea 

Turkey 

Hungary 

Uganda 

India 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Indonesia 

U.S.S.R. 

Iran 

U.A.R. 

Japan 

Upper  Volta 

Jordan 

Yugoslavia 

Kenya 

Zambia 

39 


Those  opposed  were: 


Australia 

Malawi 

Bolivia 

Netherlands 

Colombia 

New  Zealand 

Costa  Rica 

Nicaragua 

Dahomey 

Panama 

El  Salvador 

Paraguay 

Iceland 

United  States 

Israel 

Uruguay 

Those  abstaining  were: 

Argentina 

Jamaica 

Austria 

Laos 

Barbados 

Lesotho 

Belgium 

Liberia 

Botswana 

Luxembourg 

Brazil 

Mexico 

Cambodia 

Niger 

Canada 

Norway 

Central  African 

Peru 

Republic 

Philippines 

Denmark 

Singapore 

Ecuador 

South  Africa 

Fiji 

Swaziland 

Finland 

Sweden 

Guatemala 

Thailand 

Guyana 

Togo 

Haiti 

Trinidad  and 

Honduras 

Tobago 

Ireland 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Venezuela 

Ivory  Coast 

Algeria,  Congo  (Kinshasa),  Iraq, 
Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  Southern  Ye- 
men, Syria,  and  Yemen  announced 
that  they  were  not  participating  in 
the  vote. 

Albania,  Cuba,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Maldives,  Malta,  Portugal, 
and  Rwanda  were  absent. 

Seven  Arab  states  voted  for  the 
amended  Afro-Asian  draft,  thereby 
affirming  their  commitment  to  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  242  as  the 
basis  of  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East.  On  the  other  hand  seven 
Arab  states  did  not  participate  in  the 
vote  because  of  the  reaffirmation  of 
Resolution  242  and  because  they  con- 
sidered too  weak  the  paragraph  on 
Palestinian  rights. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
vised Afro-Asian  draft  resolution,  the 
Latin  American  draft  resolution  was 
put  to  a  vote  at  the  request  of  Para- 
guay. It  was  rejected  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  45  (Israel,  UJS.)  to  49 
(France,  U.S.S.R.,  and  all  14  Arab 


states),  with  27  abstentions  (U.K.), 
and  6  absent. 

The  United  States  did  not  press  its 
draft  resolution  to  the  vote. 

SECURITY  COUNCIL  ACTIVITY 

As  efforts  toward  a  general  political 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East  con- 
tinued, violations  along  the  Lebanon- 
Israel  border  of  the  Security  Council 
cease-fire  resolutions  led  to  two  series 
of  meetings  of  the  Council  during 
the  year. 

Meetings  of  May  12-19 

On  May  12  Lebanon  requested  an 
urgent  meeting  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  consider  an  Israeli  land  and  air 
attack  being  carried  out  in  the  Ark- 
oub  region  of  southeastern  Lebanon. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Council  President, 
the  Lebanese  Representative  charged 
Israel  with  aggression,  stating  that  Is- 
raeli armored  and  infantry  units  had 
invaded  southern  Lebanon  and  that 
several  villages  in  the  area  had  been 
bombed.  The  same  day  Israel  re- 
quested that  the  Security  Council 
meet  to  consider  "the  acts  of  armed 
attack,  shelling,  incursion,  murder 
and  violence  perpetrated  from  Leb- 
anese territory  against  the  territory 
and  population  of  Israel  .  .  .  ." 

The  Council  convened  on  May  12 
and  unanimously  adopted,  as  an  in- 
terim measure,  a  draft  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Spain  demanding  "the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  all  Israeli 
armed  forces  from  Lebanese  terri- 
tory." Earlier  a  U.S.  amendment  to 
add  "and  an  immediate  cessation  of 
all  military  operations  in  the  area" 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  2  (U.K., 
U.S.)  to  0,  with  13  abstentions,  fol- 
lowing defeat  by  a  vote  of  3  (Poland, 
Syria,  U.S.S.R.j  to  0,  with  12  absten- 
tions of  a  Soviet  subamendment  to 
add  to  the  U.S.  amendment  "and 
stopping  of  Israeli  aggression  against 
Lebanon."  Israel  termed  the  resolu- 
tion "one-sided"  and  "divorced  from 
reality"  since  Israeli  forces  were  al- 
ready in  the  process  of  withdrawing. 
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In  the  course  of  six  meetings  on 
the  question  Israel  maintained  that 
its  action  was  in  self-defense  and  di- 
rected solely  against  concentrations  of 
fedayeen  and  that  the  only  casualties 
were  guerrillas.  Lebanon,  on  the  other 
hand,  accused  Israel  of  attacking  both 
civilian  centers  and  Lebanese  army 
positions,  resulting  in  the  death  of  3 
civilians  and  7  soldiers  and  the 
wounding  of  2 1  others. 

During  the  debate  the  Soviet  Rep- 
resentative made  wide-ranging  at- 
tacks on  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  whose  policies,  he 
claimed,  were  responsible  for  lack  of 
progress  in  the  Four-Power  talks  on 
the  Middle  East.  Ambassador  Yost,  in 
reiterating  the  U.S.  position  on  the 
Arab-Israel  dispute,  urged  the  Soviet 
Representative  to  refrain  from  fur- 
ther propagandizing  and  to  join 
others  in  a  sincere  effort  to  bring 
about  the  peace  envisaged  in  Security 
Council  Resolution  242  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1967. 

On  May  19  the  Council  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  1 1  to  0,  with  4  abstentions 
( Colombia,  Nicaragua,  Sierra  Leone, 
U.S.) ,  a  resolution  sponsored  by  Zam- 
bia that  condemned  Israel  "for  its 
premeditated  military  action  in  viola- 
tion of  its  obligations  under  the  Char- 
ter" and  warned  that  if  such  armed 
attacks  were  to  be  repeated,  the 
Council  would  "consider  taking  ade- 
quate and  effective  steps  or  measures 
in  accordance  with  the  relevant  ar- 
ticles of  the  Charter."  The  resolution 
also  deplored  "the  loss  of  life  and 
damage  to  property  inflicted  as  a 
result  of  violations  of  resolutions  of 
the  Security  Council." 

In  explaining  the  U.S.  abstention 
Ambassador  Yost  reiterated  the  full 
U.S.  support  for  Lebanon's  political 
independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity. The  United  States  particularly 
regretted  the  disproportionate  Israeli 
attack  of  May  12  (which  he  noted 
had  terminated  with  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  Israeli  forces)  but 
could  not  overlook  the  provocations 
from  Lebanese  territory  which  pre- 
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ceded  it.  The  adoption  of  a  one-sided 
resolution  which  failed  to  take  suffi- 
cient account  of  the  repeated  viola- 
tions of  the  cease-fire  originating  from 
Lebanon  and  the  resulting  Israeli 
casualties  would  not  assist  in  efforts  to 
facilitate  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Earlier  Ambassador  Yost  stated  that 
the  United  States  continued  to  sup- 
port the  Secretary-General's  proposal 
that  Israel  and  Lebanon  accept  the 
stationing  of  UN  observers  in  ade- 
quate numbers  on  both  sides  of  their 
border  to  observe  and  help  maintain 
the  cease-fire. 

Meeting  of  September  5 

On  September  5  the  Lebanese  Rep- 
resentative requested  another  urgent 
meeting  of  the  Council,  stating  in 
his  letter  to  the  Council  President 
that  two  Israeli  infantry  companies 
with  air  support  had  that  day  pene- 
trated 7  kilometers  into  Lebanon, 
"bombing  civilian  installations  and 
opening  roads  for  Israeli  military  use, 
permitting  further  expansionist  oper- 
ations." In  a  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 4,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Lebanon  informed  the  President  of 
the  Security  Council  that  during  the 
preceding  2  weeks  Israel  had  carried 
out  58  "acts  of  aggression  against 
Lebanese  territory — air  attacks,  mor- 
tar shelling,  incursions  into  the  ter- 
ritory, the  abduction  of  civilians,  the 
dynamiting  of  dwelling  houses  and 
the  construction  of  roads." 

At  the  opening  of  the  September  5 
meeting,  the  Secretary-General  in- 
formed the  Council  that  the  UNTSO 
Chief  of  Staff  had  instructed  the 
Chairman  of  the  Israel-Lebanon 
Mixed  Armistice  Commission  to  send 
two  UN  military  observers  to  the  area 
concerned  in  Lebanon  for  on-the-spot 
inquiries.  In  noting  conflicting  re- 
ports he  had  received  from  author- 
ities of  both  sides  regarding  the 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from 
Lebanese  territory,  he  again  stressed 
the  need  for  observers  on  both  sides 
of  the  border. 
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The  Lebanese  Representative  said 
that  Israeli  forces  were  still  engaging 
the  Lebanese  Army  inside  Lebanese 
territory  and  reported  that  two  civil- 
ians had  been  killed  and  two 
wounded.  He  asked  the  Council  to 
call  for  an  immediate  and  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  Israeli  forces,  a 
strong  condemnation  of  Israel,  and 
application  of  mandatory  sanctions 
against  Israel  under  Chapter  VII  of 
the  Charter. 

The  Israeli  Representative  stated 
that  his  government  had  carried  out 
the  action  in  response  to  over  200  acts 
of  aggression  against  Israel  com- 
mitted from  Lebanese  territory  since 
May  1970,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
15  Israeli  civilians  and  5  soldiers  and 
the  wounding  of  38  civilians  and  55 
soldiers.  The  "minor"  mission  of  Sep- 
tember 4-5  directed  solely  against 
fedayeen  had  been  completed,  he 
said,  and  all  Israeli  forces  had  with- 
drawn from  Lebanon. 

The  Spanish  Representative  intro- 
duced a  draft  resolution  demanding 
"the  complete  and  immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  Israeli  armed  forces 
from  Lebanese  territory"  which  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  14  to  0,  with 
the  United  States  abstaining. 

Speaking  before  the  vote,  Ambas- 
sador BufTum  pointed  out  that  there 
was  conflicting  evidence  concerning 
continued  presence  of  Israeli  forces 
in  Lebanon.  If  it  were  clear  that  they 
were  still  in  Lebanon,  the  United 
States  could  support  the  resolution, 
but  if  the  troops  were  not  in  Lebanon, 
the  resolution  would  be  redundant. 
In  view  of  the  disputed  facts  and  the 
haste  with  which  the  Council  was 
asked  to  pass  judgment,  the  United 
States  would  abstain.  Ambassador 
Buffum  emphasized  again  that  the 
United  States  fully  supported  main- 
tenance of  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Lebanon.  Deplorable  as  the  Israeli 
attacks  on  Lebanon  were,  however, 
he  said  the  Council  could  not  in  fair- 
ness disregard  the  continuing  prov- 
ocations from  Lebanese  territory. 
Israel,  like  Lebanon,  had  the  right 


under  the  Charter  to  freedom  from 
attacks  against  its  territory. 

On  September  7  the  Secretary- 
General  reported  that  Lebanon  had 
informed  UNTSO  that  the  Israeli 
forces  had  withdrawn  from  Lebanese 
territory  as  of  7  a.m.  Greenwich  mean 
time  on  September  6.  There  was  no 
further  Council  consideration  of  the 
question. 

UN  RELIEF  AND  WORKS  AGENCY  FOR 
PALESTINE  REFUGEES  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

On  November  18  Commissioner 
General  Laurence  Michelmore 
opened  the  General  Assembly  debate 
in  the  Special  Political  Committee  on 
UNRWA.  In  reviewing  the  difficul- 
ties confronting  the  Agency,  he  un- 
derlined the  urgent  need  for  in- 
creased revenues,  particularly  to 
cover  growing  education  costs  and  in- 
creased enrollment  in  UNRWA 
schools.  During  the  debate  Michel- 
more  predicted  a  deficit  of  $5.5  to  $6 
million  for  1971  unless  far  more 
money  than  anticipated  was  forth- 
coming. Over  50  member  states  par- 
ticipated in  the  2^2 -week  debate. 
Statements  were  also  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  "Palestine  Arab  del- 
egation" and  the  "Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization."  The  latter  were 
heard,  as  in  the  past,  without  this 
constituting  recognition  of  the  dele- 
gation or  organization  in  question. 
Although  UNRWA's  critical  finan- 
cial situation  was  the  major  focus  for 
the  debate,  many  facets  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  were  discussed,  and 
representatives  in  general  restated  in 
familiar  terms  well-known  positions 
of  their  governments.  Consideration 
of  the  item  culminated  with  the 
adoption  of  six  resolutions. 

U.S.  Position 

In  introducing  a  draft  resolution 
similar  to  those  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  in  previous  years  (see 
below) ,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Richard  H.  Gimer,  told  the  commit- 
tee on  November  23  that  the  United 
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States  continued  to  consider 
UNRWA's  operations  essential  under 
present  circumstances  in  the  Middle 
East.  Noting  that  the  Palestine  refu- 
gee problem  is  inextricably  linked 
with  other  issues  dividing  Israel  and 
its  Arab  neighbors,  he  pointed  out 
that  its  solution  would  come  only  as 
part  of  an  overall  settlement  as  en- 
visaged in  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 242  of  November  22,  1967. 
While  the  search  for  peace  continues, 
however,  UNRWA  is  required  to 
help  meet  the  basic  needs  of  thous- 
ands of  refugees.  Mr.  Gimer  joined 
the  Commissioner  General  and  the 
UN  Secretary-General  in  appealing 
to  governments  to  contribute  to 
UNRWA  as  generously  as  possible, 
addressing  his  remarks  in  particular 
to  those  who  have  "failed  to  do  their 
share  of  this  task  for  which  there  is 
a  collective  responsibility." 

After  outlining  the  extensive  U.S. 
support  to  UNRWA  since  its  incep- 
tion, Mr.  Gimer  expressed  the  hope 
that  drastic  cutbacks  in  UNRWA's 
program,  which  would  not  only  cause 
hardship  but  could  aggravate  politi- 
cal tensions,  would  not  be  required. 
If  they  were,  he  hoped  other  means  to 
provide  services  to  the  refugees  could 
be  found,  but  he  urged  that  the  neces- 
sary critical  decisions  not  be  delayed. 

The  U.S.  Representative  wel- 
comed Dr.  Michelmore's  assurances 
that,  despite  difficulties  in  certain 
areas,  UNRWA  had  been  able  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  its  opera- 
tions. He  emphasized  that  "there 
must  be  no  misuse  of  a  UN  agency  by 
carrying  out  activities  that  contra- 
vene the  Charter"  under  which  all 
members  are  committed  to  support 
the  process  of  peaceful  settlement. 

The  U.S.  draft  resolution,  after 
citing  past  resolutions  on  the  subject, 
( 1 )  noted  with  deep  regret  that  re- 
patriation or  compensation  of  refu- 
gees as  provided  for  in  paragraph  11 
of  Assembly  Resolution  194  (III)  of 
December  11,  1948,  has  not  been  ef- 
fected and  that  no  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  reintegrating 


refugees  by  repatriation  or  resettle- 
ment; (2)  asked  the  Palestine  Con- 
ciliation Commission  to  continue  its 
efforts  toward  implementation  of 
paragraph  11;  ( 3 )  expressed  thanks 
to  UNRWA's  Commissioner  General 
and  staff  and  to  specialized  agencies 
and  private  organizations  for  their 
work  in  assisting  the  refugees ;  (4)  di- 
rected the  Commissioner  General  to 
continue  his  efforts,  including  rectifi- 
cation of  relief  rolls,  to  assure  the 
most  equitable  distribution  of  relief 
based  on  need;  (5)  directed  atten- 
tion to  UNRWA's  continuing  critical 
financial  position;  and  (6)  called 
upon  all  governments  to  make  the 
most  generous  efforts  possible  to 
meet  UNRWA's  needs.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  in  committee  on 
December  4  by  a  vote  of  91  to  0,  with 
2  abstentions,  and  in  plenary  on  De- 
cember 8  by  a  vote  of  111  to  2,  with  1 
abstention. 

Resolutions  on  Displaced  Persons 

On  December  2  a  "humanitarian" 
resolution  was  introduced  by  Sweden 
on  behalf  of  16  other  cosponsors.  It 
endorsed  UNRWA's  efforts  to  pro- 
vide humanitarian  assistance,  on  an 
emergency  basis  and  as  a  temporary 
measure,  to  "other  persons"  displaced 
and  in  serious  need  as  a  result  of  the 
1967  hostilities  and  appealed  for  con- 
tributions for  this  purpose.  The  res- 
olution was  adopted  in  committee  on 
December  4  by  a  vote  of  97  (U.S., 
Israel,  Arab  states)  to  0,  with  3  ab- 
stentions, and  in  plenary  on  Decem- 
ber 8  by  114  (U.S.)  to  1,  with  2 
abstentions. 

Another  resolution  relating  to  the 
displaced  persons  was  introduced  by 
Pakistan  on  December  3  and  also 
sponsored  by  Afghanistan,  Mali, 
Mauritania,  Somalia,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. It  called  on  Israel  to  take 
immediately  effective  steps  for  the  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  camps  of 
persons  displaced  since  the  1967  hos- 
tilities and  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  report  to  the  General 
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Assembly  on  implementation  of  the 
resolution.  This  proposal  was  adopted 
in  committee  on  December  4  by  83 
U.S..  Arab  states'  to  7  Israel") .  with 
12  abstentions,  and  in  plenary  on  De- 
cember 8  by  a  vote  of  93  U.S..  Arab 
states)  to  5  ( Israel ),  with  17 
abstentions. 

"Palestinian  Rights"  Resolution 

The  most  controversial  proposal 
considered  under  this  item  was  a  res- 
olution introduced  on  December  3 
and  sponsored  by  eight  nations  Af- 
ghanistan. Guinea.  Indonesia.  Ma- 
laysia. Mali.  Mauritania.  Pakistan, 
and  Somalia  .  After  recalling  a  res- 
olution of  the  24th  General  Assembly 
which  reaffirmed  "the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  people  of  Palestine." 
the  Assembly  in  this  resolution  recog- 
nized "'that  the  people  of  Palestine 
are  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  self- 
determination,  in  accordance  with 
die  Charter  of  the  United  Nations" 
and  declared  that  "full  respect  for 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people  of 
Palestine  is  an  indispensable  element 
in  the  establishment  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East." 
The  proposal  was  adopted  in  commit- 
tee on  December  4  by  a  vote  of  46 
Arab  states  to  19  Israel.  U.S.  . 
with  37  abstentions,  and  in  plenary 
on  December  8  by  a  vote  of  47  (Arab 
states'  to  22  Israel.  U.S.'  .  with  50 
abstentions.  Just  before  the  plenary 
vote  a  Somali  proposal,  that  the  de- 
cision on  this  resolution  should  be  by 
a  majority  of  members  present  and 
voting,  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
49  to  44  U.S.'  .  with  2"  abstentions. 
The  Assembly  had  decided  by  a  vote 
of  50  to  31  U.S/  .  with  38  absten- 
tions, to  give  priority  to  this  proposal 
over  one  made  by  the  Dominican  Re- 
public that  the  resolution  was  an 
"important  question"  under  article  18 
of  the  Charter,  requiring  a  two-thirds 
majority.  The  United  States  sup- 
ported the  view  that  the  resolution  in- 
volved the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  was 


thus  an  "important  question."  since  it 
dealt  with  the  nature  of  a  Middle 
East  peace  settlement  and  the  po- 
litical future  of  states  in  the  area. 

In  an  explanation  of  vote  on  De- 
cember 8.  Mr.  Gimer  recognized  that 
the  legitimate  concerns  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  Palestinians  had  to  be 
taken  into  account  if  there  were  to  be 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  If  the  wording  and  intent  of 
this  resolution  were  merely  intended 
to  reaffirm  and  reinforce  this  posi- 
tion, he  said,  the  United  States  could 
vote  for  it.  However,  the  resolution 
distorted  the  Charter  principle  of 
self-determination  by  applying  it  not 
to  a  non-self-governing  territory  bur 
to  one  or  more  sovereign  members 
of  the  United  Nations.  Morover.  it 
also  sought  to  distort  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  242  as  the  basis  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East  despite  overwhelming  support 
for  the  Council  resolution.  Finally, 
the  proposal  did  not  even  mention  the 
refugee  question,  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Mr.  Gimer  concluded. 

The  issues  of  achieving  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  correct  applica- 
tion of  the  Charter  principle  of  self- 
determination  are  too  important  for  any 
of  us  to  take  the  easy  way  out  by  clos- 
ing our  eyes  and  pretending  that  we 
are  voting  for  a  resolution  which  does 
not  do  violence  to  these  issues. 

UNRWA  Finances 

UNRWA's  sxave  financial  prob- 
lems were  the  principal  subject  of  two 
statements  by  Commissioner  General 
Michelmore  to  the  Special  Political 
Committee,  as  well  as  two  special  ap- 
peals to  members  by  the  Secretary- 
General — a  written  appeal  dated 
October  2  and  an  oral  one  at  the  end 
of  the  committee  debate  on  Decem- 
ber 2.  On  November  25  the  Commit- 
tee Chairman  also  expressed  the 
group's  consensus  on  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional contributions  to  UNRWA. 

Concern  over  the  financial  situa- 
tion led  Norway  on  December  4  to 
propose  a  resolution  establishing  a 
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Working  Group  of  nine  states  to  study 
all  aspects  of  the  problem  and  to  sub- 
mit recommendations  to  the  Assem- 
bly by  December  14.  The  Working 
Group  was  also  to  assist  the  UN  Sec- 
retary-General and  the  UNRWA 
Commissioner  General,  between  the 
25th  and  26th  Assembly  sessions,  in 
reaching  solutions  to  the  problems 
posed  by  UNRWA's  financial  crisis 
and  to  present  a  comprehensive  re- 
port to  the  26th  General  Assembly. 

The  Committee  gave  priority  in 
the  voting  to  this  resolution  and  ap- 
proved it  on  December  4  by  a  vote  of 
85  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  9  abstentions 
(U.S.S.R.).  Acting  on  the  Commit- 
tee's urgent  recommendation,  the 
plenary  on  December  7  adopted  the 
resolution  without  a  vote.  The  As- 
sembly President  designated  France, 
Ghana,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Norway, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  as  members  of  the  Working 
Group. 

The  Working  Group,  chaired  by 
the  Turkish  Representative,  held  five 
meetings  between  December  9  and  14 
and  was  to  meet  again  January  4.  Its 
interim  report  stated  that  there  was, 
in  general,  broad  agreement  on  all 
aspects  of  the  problem,  including  the 
need  to  concentrate  on  possible  meas- 
ures to  prevent  reduction  of  services 
in  1971.  Nevertheless,  it  also  referred 
to  the  possible  need  to  reduce  serv- 
ices, along  lines  that  had  been  out- 
lined by  Dr.  Michelmore,  if  additional 
contributions  did  not  cover  the  an- 
ticipated deficit.  The  report  noted 
that,  in  addition  to  its  long-term  fi- 
nancial problems,  UNRWA  also 
faced  a  cash  or  liquidity  crisis. 

The  General  Assembly  took  up  this 
report  on  December  15  and  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  recom- 
mended by  the  Working  Group.  In 
it  the  Assembly  renewed  its  appeal  to 
all  governments  to  join  in  a  collective 
effort  to  solve  UNRWA's  financial 
crisis  and  endorsed  specific  recom- 
mendations of  the  Working  Group 
concerning  such  measures  as  possible 


fund-raising  campaigns  and  efforts  by 
UNESCO  to  obtain  funds  for  edu- 
cational services  for  the  refugees. 

Pledging  Conference 

On  November  30,  at  the  annual 
UNRWA  pledging  conference,  39 
governments  announced  contribu- 
tions totaling  $16,326,067  for  financ- 
ing the  Agency's  1971  activities. 
Congratulating  the  Commissioner 
General  and  his  staff  for  their 
achievements  despite  trying  circum- 
stances, the  U.S.  Representative, 
Mr.  Gimer,  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  had  contributed  over 
half  a  billion  dollars  to  UNRWA  dur- 
ing its  existence  and  would  continue 
to  support  UNRWA  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinued to  render  essential  humani- 
tarian services.  Because  Congressional 
action  on  the  necessary  appropriation 
had  not  yet  been  completed,  he  was 
unable  to  announce  a  pledge  at  the 
conference. 

In  again  urging  generous  support 
for  UNRWA,  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive noted  that  failure  to  contribute 
to  UNRWA  would  mean  a  cutback 
in  the  Agency's  programs,  with  in- 
evitable added  suffering  for  the  refu- 
gees. He  expressed  regret  that  a  solu- 
tion of  the  refugee  problem  had  not 
yet  been  found,  but  hoped  that 
through  the  efforts  of  Ambassador 
Jarring  a  peace  settlement  including 
such  a  solution  would  soon  be 
achieved  in  accordance  with  Security 
Council  Resolution  242  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1967. 

On  December  18  the  United  States 
informed  the  Secretary-General  of  its 
pledge  of  $22.2  million  in  cash  and 
commodities,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  U.S.  contribution  would  not 
exceed  70%  of  total  contributions 
from  governments.  The  U.S.  pledge 
was  also  conditioned  on  UNRWA's 
taking  all  possible  measures  to  assure 
that  no  part  of  the  U.S.  contribution 
would  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to 
any  refugee  receiving  military  train- 
ing as  a  member  of  any  guerrilla-type 
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organization  or  who  had  engaged  in 
any  act  of  terrorism. 

ISRAELI  PRACTICES  IN  OCCUPIED 
TERRITORIES 

The  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Israeli  Practices 
Affecting  the  Human  Rights  of  the 
Population  of  the  Occupied  Terri- 
tories was  placed  on  the  25th  General 
Assembly  agenda  at  the  request  of 
Iraq.  The  report,  published  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  was  prepared  by  a  commit- 
tee of  three  member  states — Ceylon. 
Somalia,  and  Yugoslavia — appointed 
in  September  1969  by  the  President 
of  the  Assembly  pursuant  to  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  23d  General  As- 
sembly. The  Committee  visited  several 
Arab  capitals  as  well  as  London  and 
Geneva  during  the  early  part  of  1970 
to  take  testimony  from  a  total  of  146 
persons  regarding  alleged  violations 
of  human  rights  by  Israel  in  the  oc- 
cupied territories.  The  Committee 
did  not  visit  Israel  or  the  occupied 
territories,  since  Israel  considered  the 
Committee  and  its  mandate  biased 
and  refused  to  cooperate  with  it. 

The  Committee  concluded  inter 
alia  that  "Israel  is  pursuing  in  the 
occupied  territories  policies  and  prac- 
tices which  are  in  violation  of  the 
human  rights  of  the  population  of 
those  territories."  The  Committee 
listed  a  number  of  specific  steps  which 
it  believed  Israel  should  be  called 
upon  to  take.  To  ensure  respect  for 
human  rights  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories the  Committee  also  proposed, 
in  effect  that  the  Assembly  recom- 
mend to  the  states  whose  territory  is 
occupied  and  to  Israel  that  they  each 
appoint  a  Protecting  Power  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Ge- 
neva Conventions. 

Over  20  states  took  part  in  the  de- 
bate in  the  Special  Political  Commit- 
tee, which  lasted  from  December  7 
to  11. 

During  the  debate  Arab  and  cer- 
tain other  delegations  attacked  Israel 
for  its  alleged  widespread  violation 


of  human  rights  in  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories as  well  as  its  overall  policy 
in  relation  to  the  Middle  East  con- 
flict. Israel  defended  its  "policy  of 
normalization"  in  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories, rejecting  the  report  of  the 
Committee  as  a  "vehicle  of  Arab 
propaganda."  The  Israeli  delegation 
also  reiterated  its  opposition  to  the 
Committee  itself  which  it  considered 
totally  biased  in  its  political  orienta- 
tion. 

On  December  11  Mauritania  in- 
troduced a  draft  resolution  finally 
sponsored  by  eight  Afro-Asian  states 
which  was  adopted  in  committee  the 
same  day  by  a  vote  of  49  to  14  (U.S.) , 
with  37  abstentions.  Among  other 
things  it  called  upon  Israel  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the 
Special  Committee  and  to  comply 
with  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Protection  of  Civilian 
Persons  in  Time  of  War;  requested 
the  Special  Committee  to  continue  its 
work;  urged  Israel  to  receive  and  fa- 
cilitate the  work  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee :  and  decided  to  inscribe  on  the 
agenda  of  the  26th  General  Assembly 
an  item  on  the  report  or  reports  of 
the  Special  Committee. 

In  a  statement  following  the  vote, 
the  U.S.  Representative,  Mr.  Gimer. 
explained  U.S.  opposition  to  the 
draft  resolution  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  unbalanced  and  unlikely  to 
achieve  the  results  its  sponsors  de- 
sired. While  not  insensitive  to  reports 
of  Israeli  action  seemingly  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention, the  United  States  was  un- 
able to  pass  judgment  on  the  testi- 
mony received  by  the  Committee 
since  the  debate  showed  there  was 
conflicting  evidence  on  even-  key 
point.  He  urged  that  Protecting  Pow- 
ers be  appointed  to  ensure  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  plenary  session 
on  December  15  by  a  vote  of  52  to 
20  (U.S.),  with  43  abstentions. 
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South  Africa— Apartheid 

South  Africa's  policies  of  racial  dis- 
crimination were  considered  during 
1970  by  the  General  Assembly's  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Policies  of 
Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,1  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  25th  General  As- 
sembly, and  other  bodies  in  the  UN 
system,  including  ECOSOC  commis- 
sions and  the  specialized  agencies. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  APARTHEID 

Starting  on  January  26  the  Com- 
mittee held  21  meetings  during  the 
year.  It  again  commemorated  the  In- 
ternational Day  for  the  Elimination 
of  Racial  Discrimination  (March  21) 
and  held  a  special  meeting  on  March 
20  to  mark  the  occasion.  In  a  letter 
of  March  31  to  the  Security  Council's 
ad  hoc  subcommitee  on  Namibia  (see 
p.  188),  the  Committee  pointed  out 
its  long  concern  with  this  problem 
and  its  continuing  advocacy  of  man- 
datory measures  under  Chapter  VII 
of  the  UN  Charter  as  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  inducing  South  Africa's 
compliance  with  UN  resolutions  on 
the  subject.  The  Committee  contin- 
ued to  follow  developments  concern- 
ing the  repression  of  opponents  of 
apartheid,  in  particular  the  rearrest 
under  the  Terrorism  Act  of  22  Afri- 
cans who  had  been  found  not  guilty 
under  the  Suppression  of  Commu- 
nism Act.  It  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  apartheid 
in  the  field  of  sports  and  drew  up  a 


1  Established  by  the  General  Assembly  - 
in  1962  to  keep  the  question  of  apartheid 
under  continuing  review  and  to  submit 
reports  as  appropriate  to  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Security  Council.  The 
members  are  Algeria,  Costa  Rica,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Haiti,  Hungary,  Malaysia,  Nepal, 
Nigeria,  Philippines,  and  Somalia.  On 
Dec.  8,  1970,  the  General  Assembly,  with- 
out a  vote,  approved  the  recommendation 
of  the  Special  Political  Committee  to 
shorten  the  title  to  "Special  Committee 
on  Apartheid." 


draft  declaration  on  apartheid  for 
consideration  by  the  Committee  for 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  in  its  preparation  of  docu- 
ments to  mark  that  occasion. 

The  Committee  rapporteur  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  the  military  forces 
and  equipment  of  South  Africa,  in 
which  he  emphasized  the  "phenome- 
nal" growth  of  South  Africa's  military 
strength.  The  chairman  noted  both 
the  varying  observance  by  the  major 
powers  of  the  Security  Council's  1963 
and  1964  resolutions  imposing  an 
arms  embargo  on  South  Africa  and 
the  consideration  being  given  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  reopening  arms 
sales  to  South  Africa.  At  the  chair- 
man's suggestion,  the  Committee  re- 
quested the  Security  Council  to 
review  the  entire  arms  embargo 
question  with  the  aim  of  further 
strengthening  it.  The  Committee  also 
suggested  a  number  of  ways  this 
might  be  done. 

SECURITY  COUNCIL 

On  July  15  a  letter,  signed  by  40 
member  states,  requested  an  urgent 
Security  Council  meeting  on  the  ques- 
tion of  apartheid  and  specifically  on 
the  situation  arising  from  violations 
of  the  arms  embargo  established  by 
Council  resolutions  in  1963  and  1964. 
When  the  Council  met  on  July  17, 
it  also  had  before  it  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Apartheid's  report  regard- 
ing South  Africa's  military  strength 
and  its  recommendations  on  steps 
which  might  be  taken  to  strengthen 
the  embargo. 

The  subject  was  discussed  exten- 
sively at  five  meetings  of  the  Council. 
A  number  of  speakers  criticized  those 
powers  that  continued  to  sell  arms  to 
South  Africa,  rejected  the  claimed 
distinction  between  arms  for  external 
defense  and  those  capable  of  use  in 
enforcing  apartheid,  and  pointed  out 
the  serious  consequences  if  this  one 
concrete  action  which  the  United 
Nations  had  taken  against  apartheid 
was  further  weakened. 
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On  July  23  by  a  vote  of  12  to  0, 
with  3  abstentions  (France,  U.K., 
U.S.),  the  Council  adopted  a  reso- 
lution which  reiterated  its  total  op- 
position to  apartheid,  reaffirmed  its 
earlier  resolutions  establishing  the 
arms  embargo,  and  condemned  the 
violations  of  that  embargo.  The  reso- 
lution also  incorporated  the  Special 
Committee  on  Apartheid's  sugges- 
tions for  strengthening  the  embargo 
by  calling  upon  states  (1)  to  imple- 
ment the  embargo  without  reserva- 
tions; (2)  to  withhold  all  vehicles 
and  equipment  (and  spare  parts 
therefor)  for  use  by  South  African 
military  forces ;  (3)  to  revoke  licenses 
and  patents  for  the  manufacture  in 
South  Africa  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  military  equipment;  (4)  to  pro- 
hibit investment  in  or  technical  as- 
sistance for  South  Africa's  arms 
industry7;  and  (5)  to  cease  providing 
military  training  for  or  other  military 
cooperation  with  South  Africa. 

In  a  statement  prior  to  the  vote 
the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Buffum,  reiterated  the  U.S.  abhor- 
rence and  total  rejection  of  the  doc- 
trine of  apartheid.  He  reminded  the 
Council  that  the  U.S.  embargo  on  the 
sale  of  arms  to  South  Africa  predated 
the  Council's  resolutions  and  was 
subject  only  to  honoring  existing  con- 
tracts and  to  the  right  to  reinterpret 
our  policy  in  light  of  future  security 
requirements.  Commenting  on  the 
text  of  the  resolution,  he  said : 

.  .  .  the  United  States  is  able  to  sup- 
port the  basic  intent  of  the  draft  reso- 
lution before  us  and  many  of  its  specific 
provisions.  In  particular,  we  fully  en- 
dorse the  expression  of  total  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  apartheid  and  the  re- 
affirmation of  [earlier]  resolutions  [es- 
tablishing the  arms  embargo].  We 
supported  them,  we  have  fully  and 
faithfully  abided  by  them,  and  would 
wish  that  all  states  had  done  likewise. 

He  went  on  to  state  that  the  United 
States  could  not,  however,  support 
the  resolution  in  its  entirety. 

It  is  clear  that  the  more  sweeping  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  draft  resolu- 


tion— provisions  which  go  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  my  Government  can 
commit  itself — cannot  command  the 
wide  support  in  the  Council  that  would 
make  them  effective.  On  the  contrary, 
we  would  in  all  seriousness  ask  whether 
they  may  not  carry  with  them  the  dan- 
ger of  weakening  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing the  measure  of  compliance  required 
to  give  practical  effect  to  resolutions  of 
this  Council. 

He  concluded  by  expressing  regret 
that  the  Council  had  not  been  able  to 
achieve  a  resolution  commanding 
unanimous  support  since  such  a  con- 
clusion to  the  debate  would  have  con- 
tributed to  the  common  objective  of 
the  Council  members. 

APARTHEID  COMMITTEE'S  REPORT 

In  its  report  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Special  Committee  discussed 
its  activities  during  the  year  and  set 
forth  various  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. Noting  the  threat  of  vio- 
lent racial  conflict  in  South  Africa,  it 
welcomed  the  Security  Council's  July 
23  resolution  strengthening  the  arms 
embargo,  but  regretted  that  its  pro- 
visions were  not  made  mandatory.  It 
also  believed  that  more  comprehen- 
sive consideration  of  the  apartheid 
question  by  the  Council,  with  the  aim 
of  taking  effective  measures  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas,  was  overdue.  The  Com- 
mittee again  urged  material  assistance 
for  the  liberation  movements,  and 
stressed  the  need  both  for  treating  the 
problems  of  southern  Africa  as  a 
whole  and  for  greater  cooperation 
among  UN  bodies  dealing  with  these 
issues.  Finally,  the  Committee  noted 
that 

The  lack  of  progress  [in  combating 
apartheid]  is  attributable  to  two  main 
factors:  the  intransigence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa,  coupled  with 
the  uncooperative  attitude  of  those 
states  which  continue  to  maintain  dip- 
lomatic, consular,  economic,  commer- 
cial and  military  relations  with  the 
racist  regime. 

It  hoped  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, states  would  reexamine  their 
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policies  and  "demonstrate  by  deeds 
their  condemnation  of  apartheid." 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  Special  Political  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  began  its  an- 
nual consideration  of  the  apartheid 
policies  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment on  October  6.  The  Committee 
had  before  it  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Apartheid,  the  report 
of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  UN 
Trust  Fund  for  South  Africa,  and  re- 
lated documents. 

During  the  course  of  its  debate  a 
total  of  eight  draft  resolutions  were 
introduced,  of  which  seven  were  put 
to  a  vote  and  adopted.  The  first  of 
these,  sponsored  by  52  states  and  in- 
troduced on  October  8  by  Somalia, 
reaffirmed  and  called  upon  all  states 
to  implement  fully  the  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  of  July  23.  The  U.S. 
Representative,  while  reaffirming  our 
longstanding  arms  embargo,  reiter- 
ated the  U.S.  reservations  on  that 
resolution  which  had  been  expressed 
before  the  Council.  The  draft  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  October  9  by  a  vote  of  96  to  1, 
with  6  abstentions  (U.S.),  and  in 
plenary  on  October  13  by  a  vote  of 
98  to  2,  with  9  abstentions  (U.S.). 

Four  draft  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced on  October  29.  The  first  of 
these,  eventually  sponsored  by  45 
states,  was  introduced  by  Somalia. 
It  called  for  an  intensification  of  the 
campaign  against  apartheid  and,  to 
this  end,  decided  to  expand  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Apartheid  by  no  more  than  seven 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly.1 


1  On  December  17  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  had  appointed  India, 
Sudan,  Syria,  and  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
to  fill  four  of  the  seats,  while  leaving  the 
other  three  seats  vacant  for  the  present. 
He  also  announced  the  appointment  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  to  replace  Costa 
Rica  which  had  withdrawn. 


The  Committee  adopted  the  draft 
resolution  on  November  4  by  a  vote 
of  97  to  1,  with  5  abstentions  (U.S.). 
The  United  States  had  not  supported 
the  1962  resolution  creating  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  and  considered  it 
unlikely  that  its  expansion  would 
facilitate  its  work.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
plenary  session  on  December  8  by  a 
vote  of  105  to  2,  with  6  abstentions 
(U.S.)-. 

Zambia  introduced  the  second 
draft,  sponsored  by  42  states,  which 
called  for  states  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  oppressed  people  of  South  Af- 
rica in  their  struggle  against  apar- 
theid. As  finally  amended,  such  assist- 
ance was  specifically  limited  to  the 
economic,  social,  and  humanitarian 
fields  and  was  intended  not  for  any 
particular  organization  but  for  the 
people  in  general.  The  draft  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  on  November  4  by  a 
vote  of  103  (U.S.)  to  1,  with  1 
abstention.  The  vote  in  plenary  on 
December  8  was  111  (U.S.)  to  2, 
with  1  abstention. 

The  third  draft  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  Somalia  and  ultimately 
sponsored  by  48  states,  authorized  the 
Special  Committee  on  Apartheid  to 
take  certain  actions  during  1971  to 
combat  apartheid,  including  trips 
away  from  headquarters.  It  also 
called  for  a  study  of  the  possibility 
of  holding  a  trade  union  conference 
in  1972  to  promote  concerted  action 
against  apartheid  by  the  trade  union 
movement.  The  draft  was  adopted  on 
November  4  by  a  vote  of  94  to  1,  with 
8  abstentions  (U.S.).  The  U.S.  ab- 
stention was  based  largely  on  con- 
cerns regarding  the  financial  impli- 
cations of  the  additional  activities 
contemplated.  On  December  8  the 
General  Assembly  in  plenary  session 
voted  106  to  2,  with  7  abstentions 
(U.S.),  to  adopt  the  resolution. 

The  fourth  draft,  introduced  by 
Malaysia    and    sponsored    by  45 
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states,  concerned  measures  to  insure 
a  wide  distribution  of  information  on 
the  evils  of  apartheid  and  included 
requests  for  action  by  member  states, 
nongovernmental  organizations,  and 
the  Secretary-General.  In  the  latter 
category,  it  requested  an  increase 
in  UN  publications  on  apartheid, 
continued  provision  of  radio  pro- 
grams on  apartheid  to  member  states 
for  broadcast  to  southern  Africa,  and 
continued  consultations  with  the 
OAU  on  means  to  intensify  the  cam- 
paign against  apartheid.  The  draft 
was  adopted  in  committee  on  No- 
vember 24  by  a  vote  of  89  to  0,  with 
7  abstentions  (U.S.),  and  in  plenary 
December  8  by  a  vote  of  107  to  2, 
with  6  abstentions  (U.S.),  the  U.S. 
position  again  being  based  primarily 
on  the  substantial  financial  implica- 
tions of  the  measures  requested. 

On  October  30  Nigeria  introduced 
a  draft  resolution,  sponsored  by  20 
states,  concerning  the  UN  Trust 
Fund  for  South  Africa.  It  reiterated 
the  Assembly's  earlier  appeals  for 
generous  contributions  and  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  the  Fund  to  pro- 
vide assistance,  to  the  extent  funds 
were  available,  to  victims  of  repres- 
sive legislation  in  Namibia  and 
Southern  Rhodesia  as  wrell  as  in 
South  Africa  itself.  The  draft  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  on  November  4  by 
a  vote  of  97  (U.S.)  to  1,  with  no 
abstentions.  The  U.S.  Representative 
pointed  out  that,  while  the  United 
States  approved  the  program  of  the 
Fund,  U.S.  support  for  the  resolution 
did  not  constitute  a  commitment  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  Fund.  The 
resolution  was  approved  in  plenary 
on  December  8  by  a  vote  of  111 
(U.S.)  to  2,  with  1  abstention. 

On  November  3  the  final  two  draft 
resolutions  were  introduced  by  So- 
malia. The  first  of  these  noted  the 
suggestion  made  during  the  com- 
memorative session  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  creation  of  an  in- 


ternational crimes  tribunal  and  asked 
the  Special  Committee  on  Apartheid 
to  arrange  for  an  expert  study  on  the 
implications  of  apartheid  in  terms  of 
international  law.  This  draft  was 
withdrawn,  however,  since  a  similar 
study  was  already  being  conducted 
at  the  request  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

The  other  draft,  finally  sponsored 
by  24  states,  dealt  with  the  general 
question  of  apartheid  and,  inter  alia, 
reiterated  the  Assembly's  condemna- 
tion of  apartheid  as  a  "crime  against 
humanity"  and  reaffirmed  its  recog- 
nition of  the  "legitimacy  of  the  strug- 
gle of  the  people  of  South  Africa  to 
eliminate,  by  all  means  at  their  dis- 
posal, apartheid." 

The  resolution  also  deplored  the 
continued  cooperation  by  certain 
states  and  foreign  economic  interests 
with  South  Africa  in  military,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  other  fields.  It 
urged  all  states  to  terminate  diplo- 
matic and  consular  relations  with 
South  Africa,  "to  end  tariff  and  other 
preferences  to  South  African  ex- 
ports," and  "to  suspend  cultural,  edu- 
cational, sporting  and  other  ex- 
changes with  the  racist  regime." 
Finally  it  again  called  the  attention  of 
the  Security  Council  to  "the  grave 
situation  in  South  Africa  and  in 
southern  Africa  as  a  whole"  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  Council  resume 
consideration  of  effective  measures 
"including  those  under  Chapter  VII 
of  the  Charter." 

The  draft  resolution  was  adopted 
on  November  24  in  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  76  to  5  (U.S.).  with  17  ab- 
stentions, and  on  December  8  in 
plenary  by  a  vote  of  91  to  6  (U.S.), 
with  16  abstentions.  The  extreme 
provisions  of  this  resolution,  and  their 
similarity  to  those  included  in  pre- 
vious resolutions  on  which  the  United 
States  had  spoken  at  length,  made 
an  explanation  of  the  U.S.  negative 
vote  unnecessary  on  this  occasion. 
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Peacekeeping 

At  its  24th  session  in  1969  the 
General  Assembly  once  again  re- 
quested the  Special  Committee  on 
Peacekeeping  Operations  (Commit- 
tee of  33) 1  to  complete  the  guidelines 
for  Model  I  peacekeeping  missions — 
those  dealing  with  "UN  military  ob- 
servers established  or  authorized  by 
the  Security  Council  for  observation 
purposes  pursuant  to  Council  resolu- 
tions"— and  to  submit  a  progress  re- 
port on  "any  other  models  of  peace- 
keeping operations."  By  the  end  of 
1970,  however,  the  Committee's 
work  was  no  further  advanced. 

WORKING  GROUP 

At  its  organizing  session  on  March 
20  the  Committee  of  33  agreed  that 
its  Working  Group  2  should  resume 
work  "with  great  intensity"  and  ap- 
proved a  work  plan  including  com- 
pletion of  the  unagreed  chapters  of 
Model  I  (Observer  Missions),  prep- 
aration of  a  draft  standard  agreement 
between  the  United  Nations  and  host 

1  Members  of  the  Committee  are  Af- 
ghanistan, Algeria,  Argentina,  Australia, 
Austria,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France, 
Hungary,  India,  Iraq,  Italy,  Japan,  Mau- 
ritania, Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nigeria, 
Pakistan,  Poland,  Romania,  Sierra  Leone, 
Spain,  Thailand,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R., 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Yugoslavia. 

2  The  Working  Group,  established  by 
the  Special  Committee  in  1968,  consisted 
of  the  four  officers  of  the  Committee 
(Mexico-Chairman;  Canada  and  Czech- 
oslovakia-Vice Chairmen;  and  the 
U.A.R.-Rapporteur),  France,  U.S.S.R., 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States.  Its 
first  report,  on  Sept.  12,  1969,  stated  that 
it  had  agreed  on  a  general  scheme  for 
Model  I  containing  eight  chapters,  but  no 
agreed  text  had  been  achieved  for  three  of 
the  chapters.  In  1970  the  meetings  of  the 
Working  Group  were  opened  to  all  Com- 
mittee members. 


countries  on  the  status  of  military  ob- 
servers, and  formulation  of  a  defini- 
tion and  the  principal  elements  of 
guidelines  for  Model  II  (Peacekeep- 
ing Operations) ,  i.e.,  those  of  a  larger 
scale  involving  organized  contingents. 
It  was  hoped  that  by  early  May  con- 
sultations would  have  reached  the 
point  where  outstanding  differences 
might  be  reconciled. 

The  Working  Group  held  14  meet- 
ings between  May  4  and  September  8 
as  well  as  a  number  of  drafting  ses- 
sions. Despite  an  evident  desire  to 
make  progress  on  the  unagreed  ele- 
ments held  over  from  the  previous 
year,  it  soon  became  clear  that  agree- 
ment could  not  be  reached  by  seman- 
tic compromises  in  the  absence  of 
political  decisions.  Most  of  the  discus- 
sion focused  on  the  text  for  Chapter 
II  dealing  with  the  establishment 
(i.e.,  formation,  strength,  composi- 
tion, and  command),  direction,  and 
control  of  observer  missions.  The  di- 
vergence of  opinion  paralleled  that  in 
the  bilateral  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  discus- 
sions (see  below) . 

The  Working  Group  also  consid- 
ered the  other  incomplete  chapters  on 
legal  arrangements  and  on  financial 
arrangements,  but  almost  no  progress 
was  made.  Comments  of  a  technical 
nature  were  circulated  on  a  draft 
status  of  forces  agreement  but  the  ef- 
fort was  set  aside  to  await  agreement 
on  the  chapter  on  legal  arrangements. 

Consultations  were  held  on  a  title 
and  framework  for  Model  II  opera- 
tions involving  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions of  a  larger  scale  (such  as  that  in 
Cyprus)  carried  out  by  organized 
troop  contingents,  but  here  again  no 
progress  was  made. 

U.S.-U.S.S.R.  BILATERALS 

During  1970  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
delegations  held  discussions  on  peace- 
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keeping  paralleling  those  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  33.  The  United  States  had 
submitted  suggestions  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
early  in  the  year  in  an  attempt  to  find 
a  basis  for  agreement  on  mutually  ac- 
ceptable guidelines  for  the  conduct  of 
peacekeeping  missions. 

The  central  feature  of  the  U.S.  pro- 
posals was  a  proposed  committee  of 
the  Security  Council  to  provide  con- 
tinuing consultation  and  advice  to  the 
Secretary-General  after  an  operation 
had  been  launched.  The  Secretary- 
General  would  retain  sufficient  oper- 
ational control  to  assure  effectiveness 
in  the  conduct  of  a  peacekeeping 
mission  and  flexibility  in  adapting  it 
to  changing  circumstances.  The  U.S. 
suggestions  included  provisions  for 
equitable  financing  and  wider  geo- 
graphic participation  in  providing 
troops  and  facilities. 

The  discussions  stalled,  however, 
when  the  U.S.S.R.  would  neither  ac- 
cept the  U.S.  proposals  nor  offer  a 
detailed  substantive  response  or  coun- 
terproposal. In  general  terms,  the 
U.S.S.R.  continued  to  stress  the  need 
for  the  Security  Council  to  exercise 
control  over  operational  matters  once 
missions  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Security  Council.  The  key  issues  in- 
volved— direction  and  control  of 
peacekeeping  missions  once  they  had 
been  authorized  by  the  Security 
Council — were  similar  to  those  in  the 
unagreed  chapters  of  Model  I. 

The  Working  Group,  which  re- 
cessed for  long  stretches  waiting  for 
the  bilateral  discussions  to  progress, 
became  mired  down  through  the  sum- 
mer and  into  September.  As  the  open- 
ing of  the  25th  General  Assembly 
approached,  the  United  States  urged 
accelerated  private  consultations  to 
provide  a  basis  for  advancing  the 
work  of  the  Committee  of  33.'  The 
United  States  hoped  that  even  if  com- 
plete agreement  were  not  obtainable, 
the  Committee  might  concentrate  on 
certain  specific  and  concrete  actions 
for  improving  UN  readiness  to  move 
on  an  authorized  peacekeeping  oper- 
ation. It  was  felt  that  some  concrete 


achievement  would  have  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly  to  show  for- 
ward movement. 

COMMITTEE  OF  33 

The  Committee  of  33  considered 
the  issue  and  the  report  of  the  Work- 
ing Group  at  several  meetings  in  Sep- 
tember. The  chairman  noted  that 
although  the  debates  in  the  Working 
Group  had  been  constructive,  the 
Committee  would  have  to  report  that 
it  had  not  been  able  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  entrusted  to  it  by  the  As- 
sembly. He  concluded  that  it  was 
appropriate  and  even  necessary  to 
consider  whether  there  might  not  be 
other  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
problem. 

The  debate  reflected  widespread 
frustration  over  the  inability  of  the 
Working  Group  to  complete  its  work 
on  Model  I,  in  the  face  of  the  en- 
couraging progress  that  had  been 
noted  in  the  previous  year's  report. 
The  discussions  revealed  the  ambiva- 
lence of  Committee  members  on 
whether  progress  must  await  agree- 
ment among  the  major  powers.  On 
the  one  hand  there  was  wide  realiza- 
tion that  accommodation  of  the  views 
of  the  major  powers  was  essential  to 
the  success  of  peacekeeping;  on  the 
other,  members  were  impatient  at  the 
slow  progress  and  did  not  want  to 
give  the  appearance  of  abdicating 
their  responsibility. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States, 
Ambassador  Seymour  Maxwell  Fin- 
ger regretted  that  no  agreement  had 
been  reached  but  counseled  continu- 
ing efforts  to  do  so.  At  the  same 
time  he  noted  that  members  of  the 
Committee  were  not  passive  specta- 
tors of  the  Working  Group's  activities 
but  could  advance  proposals  of  their 
own  for  strengthening  UN  peace- 
keeping. The  U.S.S.R.  maintained,  as 
it  had  throughout  the  year,  that  the 
Committee  should  not  force  the  pace. 

Finally,  despite  misgivings  over  the 
meager  progress,  the  Committee  con- 
cluded that  "more  time  is  required  for 
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consultations  towards  reaching  agree- 
ment on  Model  I,  which  would  also 
facilitate  progress  on  Model  II,"  and 
recommended  that  the  Assembly  au- 
thorize the  Committee  to  continue  its 
work. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  25th  Assembly's  Special  Po- 
litical Committee  considered  UN 
peacekeeping  at  nine  meetings  be- 
tween November  5  and  13.  Debate 
opened  on  a  note  of  disappointment 
when  the  Committee  of  33  Rappor- 
teur reported  that  hopes  for  early 
completion  of  Model  I  had  not  been 
realized  since  fundamental  differ- 
ences remained  unresolved.  However, 
he  said  that  if  the  General  Assembly 
agreed  to  extend  its  mandate  the 
Committee  should  be  able  to  present 
a  completed  text  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future.  Ambassador  Cuevas 
Cancino  of  Mexico,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  33,  said,  inter  alia,  that 
peacekeeping  could  only  be  successful 
if  agreed  to  by  all  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  He 
stressed  that  continuous  discussion 
was  necessary  to  bring  about  unanim- 
ity, but  in  view  of  the  lack  of  progress 
in  the  Committee  of  33,  he  suggested 
that  perhaps  a  smaller  committee  or 
another  procedure  should  be  devised 
for  dealing  with  the  peacekeeping 
issue. 

The  Canadian  Representative 
noted  that  impatience  over  the  incon- 
clusive discussions  in  the  Working 
Group  and  lack  of  progress  in  the  bi- 
lateral talks  should  not  be  a  reason 
for  others  to  abdicate  responsibility. 
The  key  question  remained  the  degree 
of  direct  operational  responsibility  of 
the  Security  Council  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General. He  suggested  that  ele- 
ments of  a  solution  existed  in  creating 
a  subsidiary  organ  of  the  Council  or 
having  recourse  to  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  for  certain  purposes.  In 
this  fashion  the  Council  could  dele- 
gate its  powers  without  derogation  of 
its  authority  and  might  thereby  make 


use  of  the  full  resources  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Secretary-General. 

On  the  first  day  of  debate,  Ambas- 
sador Yost  expressed  his  "deep  dis- 
appointment" that  something  of  sub- 
stance on  peacekeeping  had  not  been 
produced  for  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations.  If  peacekeeping 
operations  were  to  be  put  on  a  firmer 
foundation,  there  was  "dire  need"  for 
improved  standby  arrangements,  bet- 
ter advance  planning,  and  assured 
and  equitable  financing.  He  recalled 
President  Nixon's  October  23  address 
to  the  Assembly  stressing  world  inter- 
est in  strengthening  the  practical 
means  to  help  the  United  Nations 
keep  the  peace.  There  could  be  no 
question  that  many  nations,  including 
the  nonaligned,  wanted  to  strengthen 
UN  peacekeeping  machinery,  as  was 
shown  at  the  nonaligned  conference 
at  Lusaka  and  by  statements  from 
many  others.  Ambassador  Yost 
stressed  that  the  Assembly  should  act 
now  on  concrete  and  specific 
measures. 

Despite  this  plea,  and  corridor  in- 
terest in  a  proposal  for  a  roster  of 
troop  offers,  only  one  proposal  for 
concrete  action  was  presented  to  the 
Assembly. 

On  November  6  Kuwait  submitted 
a  draft  resolution,  later  cosponsored 
by  Senegal  and  Swaziland,  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  peace  fund  to  fi- 
nance operations  authorized  by  the 
Security  Council.  The  fund  would  be 
independent  of  the  regular  budget 
and  would  be  derived  from  assess- 
ments in  which  the  main  financial 
burden  would  be  borne  by  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  the  rest  would  be  met 
by  other  developed  countries  "and  to 
a  smaller  extent  by  developing  coun- 
tries." While  this  proposal  picked  up 
support  from  some  smaller  nations, 
it  evoked  little  interest  from  the  larg- 
er contributors.  The  draft  was  later 
withdrawn  but  in  the  resolution  final- 
ly adopted  by  the  Assembly,  the 
peacekeeping  committee  was  re- 
quested "to  study  carefully  and  to 
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take  full  account  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed and  the  suggestions,  proposals 
and  documents  presented  to  the  pres- 
ent session,"  and  report  to  the  next 
session  as  appropriate. 

The  resolution  adopted  was  sub- 
mitted November  12  and  sponsored 
by  the  eight  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  33  Working  Group  plus  Sierra 
Leone.  It  urged  the  Committee  of  33 
to  "accelerate"  its  work  on  guidelines. 
As  finally  adopted,  the  resolution  in- 
structed the  Committee  of  33  to  in- 
tensify its  efforts  with  a  view  to  com- 
pleting by  May  1,  1971,  its  report  on 
the  UN  military7  observers  established 
or  authorized  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, "and  to  determine  in  the  light  of 
the  progress  achieved  by  that  date 
whether  alternative  methods  are  ad- 
visable for  the  early  fulfillment  of  its 
mandate  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
peacekeeping  operations  in  conform- 
ity with  the  Charter."  The  Commit- 
tee of  33  was  directed  to  submit  to  the 
next  session  "a  completed  compre- 
hensive report"  on  UN  military  ob- 
servers and  a  progress  report  on  any 
other  models  of  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  nine- 
power  draft  resolution,  Ambassador 
Yost  on  November  13  noted  the  ur- 
gency of  reaching  agreement  soon.  He 
refuted  Soviet  insinuations  that  past 
peacekeeping  operations  were  some- 
how flawed  in  their  legality  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  Charter  or  under- 
taken in  the  interests  of  certain 
members.  The  task,  he  said,  "is  not  to 
dismantle  the  peacekeeping  structure 
of  the  past  but  to  strengthen  it  and 
improve  it."  He  noted  that  the  prob- 
lem was  to  agree  on  guidelines  which 

.  .  .  fully  respect  the  political  authority 
of  the  Security  Council  as  well  as  the 
operational  imperative  of  having  a  sin- 
gle executive.  No  one  questions  the  ul- 
timate authority  of  the  Security  Council 
to  authorize  operations  or  terminate 
them.  It  is  simply  a  fact  of  life  that 
operational  decisions  cannot  effectively 
be  made  by  a  deliberative  body. 

He  thought  the  Canadian  idea  of  es- 
tablishing a  Security  Council  subcom- 


mittee under  article  29  of  the  UN 
Charter  warranted  the  most  careful 
consideration. 

The  U.S.  Representative  stressed 
two  other  considerations.  One  was  the 
need  for  reliable  and  equitable  finan- 
cial arrangements  under  which  costs 
were  shared  fairly  among  all  mem- 
bers. In  this  connection,  he  said,  the 
Kuwaiti  proposal  for  a  peacekeeping 
fund  merited  careful  study.  Although 
the  United  States  had  reservations 
about  some  of  the  specifics,  it  did  not 
exclude  in  principle  the  peace  fund 
idea  and  believed  that  discussion  of 
financing  methods  should  be  exam- 
ined by  the  Committee  of  33. 

The  other  consideration  was  the  ur- 
gency of  improving  the  state  of  readi- 
ness of  men  and  facilities  for  peace- 
keeping emergencies.  On  this  point  he 
noted  U.S.  disappointment  that  the 
Assembly  had  not  acted  on  the  Ca- 
nadian proposal  that  states  should 
provide  the  Secretary-General  with 
advance  information  on  the  personnel 
and  equipment  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  make  available  on  short  no- 
tice. He  declared  that  the  United 
States  would  spare  no  effort  to  reach 
early  agreement  and  that  it  would  be 
looking  for  "practical  solutions  con- 
sistent with  the  Charter." 

The  nine-power  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Special 
Political  Committee  on  November  1 3 
and  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
plenary  session  on  December  8. 

Charter  Review 

A  Colombian  initiative  late  in  the 
24th  session  led  to  the  inclusion  on 
the  provisional  agenda  of  the  25th 
General  Assembly  of  an  item  entitled 
"Need  to  Consider  Suggestions  re- 
garding the  Review  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations."  When  the  As- 
sembly's General  (steering)  Commit- 
tee considered  the  provisional  agenda 
on  September  16,  the  U.S.  Represent- 
ative, Ambassador  Yost,  suggested 
that  consideration  of  this  item,  along 
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with  10  others,  be  postponed  until 
the  26th  General  Assembly.  In  mak- 
ing this  suggestion  he  noted  that  the' 
25th  session  had  a  heavy  workload, 
that  considerable  time  during  the  ses- 
sion would  be  devoted  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  UN  25th  anniver- 
sary, and  that  certain  items  on  the 
provisional  agenda  were  not  "urgent 
or  ripe  for  action." 

The  U.S.  suggestion  that  consid- 
eration of  the  Charter  review  item 
be  postponed  was  supported  by  the 
British  and  French  Representatives. 
The  Soviet  Representative  opposed 
any  review,  declaring  it  naive  to  as- 
sert that,  in  the  current  political  cir- 
cumstances, a  better  instrument  could 
be  prepared  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. The  General  Committee,  how- 
ever, by  a  vote  of  13  to  8,  with  3 
abstentions,  decided  to  recommend 
inclusion  of  the  item  on  the  agenda 
of  the  25th  Assembly,  which  on  Sep- 
tember 18  accepted  this  recommen- 
dation in  plenary  without  a  vote.  The 
Soviet  Representative  reiterated  for 
the  record  his  opposition  to  inclusion 
of  the  item. 

BACKGROUND 

Article  109  of  the  UN  Charter 
provides  that  if  a  Charter  review  con- 
ference has  not  been  held  by  the  10th 
General  Assembly,  the  proposal  to 
call  such  a  conference  should  appear 
on  the  agenda  for  that  session.  When 
the  10th  General  Assembly  consid- 
ered this  proposal  it  decided  that 
such  a  conference  should  be  held  "at 
an  appropriate  time"  and  established 
a  Committee  on  Arrangements  for 
a  Conference  for  the  Purpose  of  Re- 
viewing the  Charter  to  keep  the  mat- 
ter of  timing  under  review.  This 
committee  of  the  whole  continues  in 
being  but  has  not  met  since  1967. 
Its  meetings,  except  for  that  in  1963 
which  was  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  the  question  of  Council  enlarge- 
ment, have  been  brief  and  perfunc- 
tory, since  many  UN  members 
believe  that  the  "auspicious  interna- 


tional circumstances"  referred  to  in 
the  10th  General  Assembly  resolution 
do  not  prevail.  The  only  amendments 
of  the  Charter,  those  relating  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  Security  Council 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil that  became  effective  in  1965, 
were  accomplished  under  article  108, 
which  provides  that  amendments  to 
the  Charter  come  into  force  when 
they  have  been  adopted  by  the  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  ratified  by 
two-thirds  of  the  UN  membership, 
including  all  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council,  thus  giving  the 
five  permanent  members  a  veto  over 
any  amendment  in  the  ratification 
process.  The  same  ratification  pro- 
cedures would  apply  to  amendments 
proposed  by  a  review  conference. 

25TH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
CONSIDERATION 

The  Charter  review  item  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Assembly's  Sixth  Com- 
mittee (Legal)  at  seven  meetings, 
beginning  on  November  30  and  con- 
cluding on  December  4.  The  discus- 
sion focused  primarily  on  whether 
and  in  what  circumstances  general 
review  would  be  desirable,  rather 
than  on  specific  suggestions  for 
change.  Specific  suggestions  advanced 
concerned  such  varied  aspects  of  the 
United  Nations  as  its  peaceful  settle- 
ment and  peacekeeping  capacities, 
the  composition  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  great-power  veto,  the 
coordinating  role  of  ECOSOC,  uni- 
versality of  membership,  and  the 
deletion  of  the  "enemy  states"  pro- 
visions of  the  Charter  (articles  53  and 
107).  Views  expressed  on  the  more 
general  question  of  the  desirability 
and  timing  of  Charter  review  ranged 
from  flat  opposition  to  any  review,  to 
doubts  about  the  usefulness  of  re- 
view in  present  circumstances,  to  ad- 
vocacy of  early  review.  At  the  same 
time  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
need  for  reaching  as  broad  a  consen- 
sus as  possible  if  progress  was  to  be 
made  and  potential  damage  avoided. 
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U.S.  Position 

Speaking  in  the  Sixth  Committee 
on  December  2,  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, Mr.  Gimer,  said  that  while  the 
United  States  is  not  opposed  to  the 
"concept"  of  Charter  review,  it  shares 
the  doubts  of  others  that  "the  time 
is  propitious  for  doing  so." 

Addressing  himself  first  to  the 
question  of  strengthening  the  United 
Nations,  the  U.S.  Representative 
noted  the  efforts  already  being  made 
in  this  direction.  He  referred  specifi- 
cally to  the  work  of  the  new  Assem- 
bly committee  on  rationalization  of 
Assembly  procedures  (see  p.  66)  and 
the  Special  Committee  on  Peace- 
keeping and  pointed  out  that  "two  of 
the  main  areas  of  common  concern 
which  might  be  included  in  a  review 
of  the  Charter  are  already  being  giv- 
en extensive  and  appropriate  con- 
sideration." He  also  expressed  the 
view  that  improved  implementation 
of  article  33  of  the  Charter,  not  a 
changed  text,  is  necessary  to  strength- 
en the  UN  peaceful  settlement  pro- 
cedures, which  depend  "in  large 
measure  on  the  willingness  of  states 
to  accept  the  need  for  positive  dis- 
pute settlement  machinery." 

The  U.S.  Representative  then 
observed : 

The  comment  has  been  made  that  a 
Charter  review  exercise  is  needed  be- 
cause a  large  number  of  the  present 
members  of  the  organization  did  not 
participate  in  the  drafting  of  the  Char- 
ter in  1945.  It  is  implied  by  some  that 
subsequent  members  of  the  UN  have 
been  required  to  don  some  sort  of 
straight  jacket,  made  to  fit  the  needs  of 
others  and  comprised  of  a  material  in- 
capable of  sufficient  stretch  and  give  to 
fit  the  needs  of  a  larger  and  different 
institution.  Such  a  view  seriously  under- 
estimates the  brilliance  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  drafters  of  the  Charter.  .  .  . 

A  searching  analysis  of  the  Charter 
and  the  practice  of  the  United  Nations 
must  lead  to  the  conclusions:  (a)  that 
the  Charter  has  worked  well,  that  where 
the  institution  has  encountered  diffi- 
culties it  is  not  because  of  faults  of 
anachronisms  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Charter  but  rather  because  of  a  lack  of 
will  on  the  part  of  states,  original  mem- 
bers and  new  members,  to  adhere  to  the 


clear  requirements  of  the  Charter;  and 
(b)  that,  as  other  speakers  have  pointed 
out,  the  Charter  has  not  been  inter- 
preted or  applied  in  a  rigid  and  un- 
bending manner.  .  .  . 

Noting  the  distinction  made  in  the 
Charter  between  amendment  and  re- 
view and  recalling  that  the  Charter 
had  already  been  amended  to  enlarge 
the  Security  Council  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  the  U.S. 
Representative  suggested : 

It  may  be  instructive  to  bear  in  mind 
that  process  as  it  forms  a  good  model  of 
circumstances  which  give  rise  to  a  use- 
ful decision  to  examine  the  question  of 
amendment  and  how  such  a  decision 
should  be  implemented.  Perhaps  states 
which  may  have  specific  proposals  in 
mind  might  wish  to  consider  informal 
contacts  in  order  to  explore  whether 
sufficient  support  exists  for  their  views 
for  such  an  approach  as  this  to  be  use- 
ful. Several  delegations  have  referred  to 
the  anachronistic  nature  of  the  "enemy 
states"  provisions  of  articles  53  and  107. 
Perhaps  these  articles,  which  certainly 
are  outdated,  are  particularly  amenable 
to  such  an  approach. 

The  matter  of  expanding  the  Coun- 
cils was  carefully  considered,  the  spe- 
cific problem  identified  and  the  broad 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
obtained  as  to  the  best  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem.  It  was  handled 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Committee  on 
Arrangements  for  a  Conference  for  the 
Purpose  of  Reviewing  the  Charter. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  after 
quoting  the  Secretary-General's  reply 
to  a  press  inquiry  on  April  21,  1970, 
in  which  he  had  said  that  "as  far  as 
my  personal  views  are  concerned,  al- 
though Charter  revision  as  regards 
some  provisions  is  desirable,  it  will  not 
be  realistic  for  a  long  time  to  come 
...  it  is  not  a  practical  proposition," 
then  outlined  the  dangers  in  untimely 
review. 

To  commence  a  detailed  review  of 
the  Charter  is,  in  part,  to  opt  against 
evolution.  If  states  are  forced  to  state 
their  positions  on  a  wide  range  of  Char- 
ter provisions  in  the  context  of  an  over- 
all review  process,  there  is  considerable 
danger  that,  in  addition  to  maximizing 
current  differences,  states  will  freeze 
their  views  in  a  way  which  will  decrease 
the  ability  of  the  organization  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  changing  needs  in  an 
evolutionary  way.  A  review  exercise  if 
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unsuccessful  could  even  have  the  effect 
of  decreasing  confidence  in  the  Charter 
and  thus  render  a  disservice  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  cause  of  peace. 

If  nevertheless  some  members  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  more  benefit  than 
harm  would  flow  from  a  review  of  the 
Charter,  machinery  already  exists  to 
meet  their  needs.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  existing  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments .... 

Views  of  Other  Permanent  Security 
Council  Members 

The  positions  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  during  the 
Sixth  Committee  discussion  of  the 
Charter  review  item  were  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  British 
Representative  thought  the  Commit- 
tee discussion  had  shown  the  unlikeli- 
hood of  proposed  changes  in  the 
Charter  securing  the  degree  of  ac- 
ceptance required  by  the  Charter  and 
that  the  desirability  of  embarking  on 
Charter  review  depended  on  whether 
anything  constructive  was  likely  to 
emerge.  The  fault  lay  with  the  mem- 
ber states,  he  said,  not  with  the  Char- 
ter. The  French  Representative 
thought  the  international  situation 
hardly  favorable  for  an  in-depth  re- 
vision and  also  noted  the  absence  of 
agreement  on  what  changes  would  be 
desirable.  The  Chinese  Representa- 
tive said  he  could  not  support  any 
proposal  for  Charter  review,  and  the 
Soviet  Representative  declared  all 
proposals  to  review  the  Charter 
"totally  unacceptable"  to  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Assembly  Action 

The  Committee  had  before  it  a 
draft  resolution  sponsored  by  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  and  Nica- 
ragua which  would  have  requested 
the  Secretary-General  (1)  to  invite 
member  states  to  communicate  to 
him  before  August  1,  1971,  their  sug- 
gestions on  review  of  the  Charter,  and 
(2)  to  convene  the  existing  commit- 
tee on  a  Charter  review  conference 
established  by  the  10th  General  As- 
sembly to  consider  these  suggestions 
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and  report  to  the  26th  General  As- 
sembly. The  sponsors  submitted  a  re- 
vision of  this  draft  on  December  2  in- 
corporating amendments  suggested  by 
Lebanon  which  inter  alia  substituted 
July  1,  1971,  for  the  August  1  date; 
asked  the  Secretary-General,  rather 
than  the  committee  on  a  Charter  re- 
view conference,  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  26th  General  Assembly;  and  de- 
cided to  include  the  item  "Need  to 
consider  suggestions  regarding  review 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations" 
on  the  agenda  of  the  26th  session.  At 
this  stage,  Lebanon,  Haiti,  Japan,  and 
the  Philippines  became  cosponsors  of 
the  draft,  and  later  Liberia  joined. 
Efforts  to  reach  a  consensus,  while 
unsuccessful,  resulted  in  still  further 
modifications  of  the  draft  resolution. 

As  finally  adopted  on  December  4, 
the  resolution,  after  recalling  in  its 
preambular  paragraphs  the  Assem- 
bly's 1955,  1967,  and  1969  resolutions 
on  Charter  review  and  referring  to 
the  different  views  expressed  during 
the  consideration  of  this  question  at 
the  24th  and  25th  General  Assem- 
blies, invited  the  submission  of  views 
and  comments  by  July  1,  1972,  in- 
stead of  1971,  asked  the  Secretary- 
General  to  report  these  views  and 
comments  to  the  27th,  rather  than  the 
26th  General  Assembly,  and  included 
the  Charter  review  item  on  the 
agenda  for  the  27th  rather  than  the 
26th  session.  The  vote  was  69  (China, 
France,  U.K.,  U.S.)  to  12  (Bulgaria, 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cuba,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Iraq,  Mongolia, 
Poland,  Romania,  Syria,  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.),  with  12  absten- 
tions (Afghanistan,  Belgium,  Cam- 
bodia, Chile,  Finland,  Iran,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Saudia  Arabia,  Southern 
Yemen,  Sweden,  Yemen) . 

In  explanation  of  vote,  the  Soviet 
Representative  declared  the  draft  res- 
olution wholly  unacceptable  and  said 
his  delegation  would  not  be  guided 
by  it  if  it  were  adopted.  The  Chinese 
Representative  said  that  since  it  had 
been  reduced  to  a  purely  procedural 
resolution  he  would  vote  for  it  on  the 
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understanding  that  his  vote  should 
not  be  construed  as  prejudging  his 
delegation's  position  with  regard  to 
the  substance  of  the  matter.  The  U.K. 
Representative  said  that  he  had  voted 
for  the  draft  on  the  understanding 
that  it  in  no  way  prejudiced  any  del- 
egation's position  on  the  opportune- 
ness or  desirability  of  Charter  review. 
Although  he  had  voted  for  the  draft 
resolution,  the  French  Representa- 
tive was  not  happy  with  it  and  hoped 
that  the  time  permitted  for  reflection 
would  permit  the  question  to  be  ap- 
proached with  due  prudence. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Robert 
Rosenstock,  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  sponsors'  efforts  to  reflect  U.S. 
views  in  their  draft  resolution  and 
regretted  that  a  consensus  had  not 
been  reached.  The  Committee,  he 
said,  had  taken  no  final  decision ;  that 
could  be  done  at  the  27th  General 
Assembly  in  light  of  the  comments  of 
governments  and  of  the  international 
situation  at  that  time. 

The  committee  text  was  approved 
in  plenary  on  December  1 1  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  12,  with  11  abstentions,  Bel- 
gium having  shifted  to  an  affirmative 
vote.  In  explanation  of  vote,  the 
U.S.S.R.  Representative  reiterated 
that  his  delegation  was  categorically 
opposed  to  the  question  of  Charter 
review  being  raised.  The  French  Rep- 
resentative said  his  delegation  would 
vote  for  the  draft  resolution  because 
they  considered  it  a  procedural  one 
that  "does  not  prejudge  the  sub- 
stance." With  respect  to  substance,  he 
said,  "we  are  not  persuaded  that  a 
review  of  the  Charter  would  be 
timely." 

Membership 

One  new  state  was  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  during  1970,  bring- 
ing the  total  membership  to  127. 
After  the  adjournment  of  the  25th 
General  Assembly  another  applica- 
tion, from  Bhutan,  was  received  on 
December  21.  No  action  was  taken 


on  this  application  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

ADMISSION  OF  FIJI 

The  British  colony  of  Fiji,  an 
island  group  in  the  southwest  Pacific 
with  a  population  of  over  500,000 
and  a  total  land  area  of  more  than 
7,000  square  miles,  became  inde- 
pendent on  October  10,  1970,  in 
agreement  with  the  United  King- 
dom. In  anticipation  of  this  event,  on 
October  2  the  British  had  requested 
inclusion  in  the  agenda  of  the  25th 
General  Assembly  of  an  additional 
item  entitled  "Admission  of  new 
Members  to  the  United  Nations," 
noting  that  it  was  their  "understand- 
ing" that  the  Government  of  Fiji  in- 
tended to  submit  an  application  for 
UN  membership  "very  shortly"  after 
attaining  independence. 

Fiji's  application  was  in  fact  sub- 
mitted on  the  day  of  its  independence 
and  the  time  differential  between 
Fiji  and  New  York  permitted  the 
Security  Council  also  to  meet  on  Oc- 
tober 10  to  consider  the  application. 
The  Council  adopted  unanimously 
a  draft  resolution  recommending 
Fiji's  admission  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  Sierra  Leone,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Zambia.  Three  days 
later,  on  October  13,  the  General  As- 
sembly accepted  this  recommenda- 
tion by  acclamation. 

Speaking  in  the  General  Assembly, 
the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Yost,  congratulated  both  the  Fijian 
leaders,  particularly  Prime  Minister 
Ratu  Sir  Kamisese  Mara,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  as  the  former  ad- 
ministering power.  "By  admitting 
Fiji  to  membership,"  he  said,  "the 
General  Assembly  affirms  its  belief 
that  this  new  state  is,  in  the  language 
of  the  Charter,  peace-loving  and  able 
and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions contained  in  the  Charter."  This 
conclusion  he  termed  "well  justified," 
noting  that  Fiji  is  the  largest  of  any 
island  group  in  the  South  Pacific, 
that  its  economy  is  vigorous,  and  its 
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political  development  well  advanced. 
He  then  observed: 

Fiji  within  her  own  national  realm 
has  already  learned  well  the  lesson  of 
human  interdependence.  She  is  com- 
posed of  three  profoundly  different  ra- 
cial and  cultural  groups  which  have 
earned  the  right  to  be  called  a  nation 
by  their  determination  to  live  and  pros- 
per together.  As  Sir  Kamisese  Mara 
said  last  May  to  the  Committee  of  24, 
speaking  both  for  himself  and  for  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  Mr.  S.  M. 
Koya: 

"We  considered  that  the  first  priority 
of  need  for  our  people  was  understand- 
ing. We  know  this  from  bitter  experi- 
ence. Without  this  understanding  we 
cannot  tolerate  one  another  and  with- 
out tolerance  we  cannot  create  good 
will  .... 

"We  know  we  must  build  one  na- 
tion. We  must  build  strong  and  we  must 
build  to  last." 

The  wisdom  of  those  words  by  Fiji's 
Prime  Minister  augurs  well  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Fijian  nation,  and  for  what 
it  may  yet  contribute  to  peace,  under- 
standing, and  tolerance  in  the 
world.  .  .  . 

MICRO-STATE  PROBLEM 

The  Committee  of  Experts  on  the 
micro-state  problem,  established  by 
the  Security  Council  on  August  28, 
1969,  held  four  closed  meetings  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1970,  making  a  total 
of  eight  meetings  to  date,  and  on 
June  15  submitted  an  interim  report 
to  the  Security  Council. 

This  report  contained  no  conclu- 
sions or  recommendations.  It  re- 
ferred to  suggestions  made  by  the 
U.S.  and  U.K.  Representatives  on 
the  question  of  the  relationship  of 
small  states  to  the  United  Nations 
and  also  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
French  Representative  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council's  Committee  on  the  Ad- 
mission of  New  Members  be  reac- 
tivated. It  concluded  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  Committee  would 
"continue  its  work  in  accordance 
with  its  terms  of  reference"  and  "sub- 
mit a  further  report  at  a  later  stage." 
The  Committee  did  not,  however, 
meet  again  in  1970. 

Annexed  to  this  report  were  two 
documents.  The  first  was  the  proposal 
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for  the  establishment  of  a  new  cate- 
gory of  "associate  membership"  made 
by  the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambas- 
sador Phillips,  at  the  Committee's 
meeting  on  September  26,  1969.  Un- 
der this  proposal  those  exceptionally 
small  new  states  whose  ability  to 
carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  UN 
Charter  is  questionable  and  for  whom 
such  obligations  "entail  a  dispropor- 
tionately heavy  burden"  could  opt  for 
the  status  of  associate  member.  Those 
receiving  such  status  would 

(a)  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  Mem- 
ber in  the  General  Assembly  except  to 
vote  cr  hold  office; 

(b)  enjoy  appropriate  rights  in  the 
Security  Council  upon  the  taking  of 
requisite  action  by  the  Council; 

(c)  enjoy  appropriate  rights  in  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  in 
its  appropriate  regional  commission  and 
other  sub-bodies,  upon  the  taking  of 
requisite  action  by  the  Council; 

(d)  enjoy  access  to  United  Na- 
tions assistance  in  the  economic  and 
social  fields; 

(e)  bear  the  obligations  of  a  Mem- 
ber except  the  obligation  to  pay  finan- 
cial assessments. 

The  second  annex  was  a  British 
working  paper  submitted  on  May  25 
that  suggested  an  arrangement 
whereby  an  applicant  for  UN  mem- 
bership could  voluntarily  renounce 
certain  of  the  rights  of  a  member, 
particularly  the  right  to  vote  and  to 
be  elected  in  certain  UN  bodies,  on 
the  understanding  that  its  financial 
assessment  would  be  only  nominal. 

When  Fiji's  application  for  UN 
membership  came  before  the  Securi- 
ty Council,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Ambassador  Yost,  sought  to  have  it 
referred  in  the  first  instance,  under 
rule  59  of  the  Security  Council's  pro- 
visional rules  of  procedure,  to  the 
Council's  Committee  on  the  Admis- 
sion of  New  Members.  In  doing  so,  he 
made  clear  that  in  the  U.S.  view 
"Fiji  is,  in  the  words  of  article  4  of 
the  Charter,  'able  and  willing  to  carry 
out  the  obligations'  contained  in  the 
Charter,"  and  observed  that  had 
there  been  any  doubt  about  Fiji's  suit- 
ability for  membership,  reactivation 
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of  the  procedure  set  forth  in  rule  59 
"might  have  seemed  invidious." 

Discussing  rule  59,  which  provides 
that  "unless  the  Security  Council  de- 
cides otherwise,"  membership  appli- 
cations shall  be' referred  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  of  the  Council  before 
the  Council  itself  considers  them,  the 
U.S.  Representative  said: 

It  was  and  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  the  Charter  and  was  de- 
signed to  enable  the  Council  itself  to 
carry  out  in  a  conscientious  manner  its 
responsibilities  under  article  4  of  the 
Charter;  that  is,  to  assure  itself  that 
the  applicant  is  a  peace-loving  state 
which  accepts  the  obligations  contained 
in  the  Charter  and  is  able  and  willing 
to  carry  them  out.  Unfortunately  this 
rule,  like  some  of  the  other  principles 
and  procedures  wisely  prescribed  by 
our  founding  fathers,  has  fallen  into 
abeyance  and  in  recent  years  has  not 
been  applied  as  it  should  have  been. 

The  United  States  believes  that  this 
is  a  mistake.  We  believe  that  the  time 
has  come,  now  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  126  members  and  will  in  a 
few  days  have  127,  for  the  Council 
once  again  to  pay  strict  attention  to 
its  responsibility  laid  down  in  the  Char- 
ter in  this  regard;  that  is,  to  examine 
with  care  in  each  case  whether  the  ap- 
plicant is  not  only  willing  but  able  to 
bear  the  considerable  burdens  and  ob- 
ligations of  membership.  Certainly  if 
the  Council  and  the  Assembly  were  so 
to  deviate  from  the  Charter  as  to  admit 
in  the  future  considerable  numbers  of 
states  not  able  to  carry  the  obligations 
of  membership,  not  only  would  this 
amount  in  fact  to  a  revision  of  the 
Charter  but  it  would  seriously  weaken 
our  organization.  It  would  reduce  its 
prestige,  effectiveness,  and  credibility 
just  at  the  time  when,  as  we  have  all 
been  saying  during  this  session,  it  most 
needs  strengthening  and  the  widest 
possible  public  support. 

As  members  of  the  Council  know, 
the  _  United  States  joined,  in  the  Se- 
curity Council  Committee  of  Experts, 
in  proposals  made  by  a  number  of  its 
members  for  the  reactivation  of  the  pro- 
cedures laid  down  in  rule  59.  There  was 
widespread  endorsement  of  the  proposal 
by  both  permanent  and  nonpermanent 
members.  If  no  formal  report  to  this 
effect  has  yet  been  submitted  to  the 
Council,  it  was  because  of  an  under- 
standing that  the  Committee  of  Experts 
would  act  by  consensus  only.  The 
United  States  considers  it  appropriate 
to  raise  the  subject  in  connection  with 


the  first  application  for  membership 
submitted  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Committee  of  Experts  by  the  Security 
Council  in  August  of  1969. 

Instead  of  accepting  the  U.S.  sug- 
gestion, the  Council,  however,  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  1  (U.S.) ,  with  4  absten- 
tions (China,  Colombia,  Finland, 
Nicaragua) ,  adopted  a  Zambian  pro- 
posal that  rule  59  be  suspended  on 
this  occasion. 

Chinese  Representation 

Attempts  during  1970  by  support- 
ers of  Communist  China  to  replace 
representatives  of  the  Republic  of 
China  with  those  of  Communist 
China  once  again  were  unsuccessful. 
Thus  the  position  of  the  Republic  of 
China  was  maintained  throughout  the 
year  in  the  Assembly  and  all  other 
UN  organizations  and  related  agen- 
cies of  which  it  is  a  member. 

The  principal  challenge  to  the  Re- 
public of  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  in  previous  years,  was  initi- 
ated in  the  General  Assembly  with 
the  submission  on  August  14  of  a  re- 
quest by  15  nations  (Albania,  Algeria, 
Congo  (Brazzaville),  Cuba,  Guinea, 
Iraq,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Romania, 
Southern  Yemen,  Sudan,  Syria,  Tan- 
zania, Yemen,  Zambia)  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  an  item  on  the  agenda  en- 
titled: "Restoration  of  the  Lawful 
Rights  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  in  the  United  Nations." 

The  United  States,  consistent  with 
the  position  it  has  taken  in  the  past, 
did  not  oppose  the  inscription  of  this 
item.  On  September  16  the  Assem- 
bly's General  Committee  decided  to 
recommend  to  the  General  Assembly 
inclusion  of  this  item  on  the  agenda. 
This  recommendation  was  accepted 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  Septem- 
ber 18. 

The  Chinese  representation  issue 
was  also  raised  in  the  Assembly's  Cre- 
dentials Committee  on  October  26, 
when  the  Soviet  Representative  re- 
quested a  separate  vote  on  the  cre- 
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dentials  of  the  Republic  of  China.  In 
the  vote  which  followed,  the  Creden- 
tials Committee  decided  by  5  votes  to 
2,  with  1  abstention,  that  the  creden- 
tials of  the  Republic  of  China  were 
in  order.  Those  voting  in  favor  were 
Australia,  Ecuador,  Greece,  Liberia, 
and  the  United  States ;  those  opposed 
were  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.;  Ire- 
land, as  chairman,  abstained;  and 
Mauritania  was  absent.  The  Commit- 
tee's report  was  accepted  by  the 
plenary  Assembly  on  October  28. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 

On  November  2,  18  nations  (Al- 
bania, Algeria,  Congo  (Brazzaville), 
Cuba,  Guinea,  Iraq,  Mali,  Mauri- 
tania, Pakistan,  Romania,  Somalia, 
Southern  Yemen,  Sudan,  Syria,  Tan- 
zania, Yemen,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia) 
submitted  a  resolution  which  would 
"restore  all  its  rights  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  .  .  .  recognize 
the  representatives  of  its  Government 
as  the  only  lawful  representatives  of 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
.  .  .  expel  forthwith  the  representa- 
tives of  Chiang  Kai-shek  .  .  .  ." 

Anticipating  the  tabling  of  this 
resolution,  the  United  States  and  17 
other  nations  (Australia,  Brazil,  Costa 
Rica,  Gabon,  Haiti,  Japan,  Lesotho, 
Malagasy  Republic,  Malawi,  New 
Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Phil- 
ippines, Spain,  Swaziland,  Thailand, 
Togo — later  joined  by  Gambia)  had 
on  October  13  tabled  a  resolution 
affirming  that  any  proposal  to  change 
China's  representation  in  the  United 
Nations  was  an  important  question 
under  article  18  of  the  UN  Charter 
and  therefore  would  require  a  two- 
thirds  majority  for  adoption. 

The  debate  on  the  two  resolutions 
took  place  November  12-20. 

U.S.  POSITION 

On  November  12  Ambassador 
Phillips  set  forth  the  U.S.  position  on 
the  issue,  urging  that  the  General  As- 
sembly once  again  affirm  the  impor- 
tant question  principle  and  reject  the 
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Albanian  resolution.  Noting  that  the 
important  question  resolution  had 
been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  by  suc- 
cessive General  Assemblies,  Ambas- 
sador Phillips  pointed  out  that  article 
18  of  the  Charter  provides  for  essen- 
tial proitections  of  the  rights  of  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
that  it  would  set  a  most  dangerous 
precedent  if  a  member  were  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  organization  by  the 
action  of  a  simple  majority.  He 
continued : 

Those  who  may  be  tempted  to  disregard 
the  Charter's  safeguards  because  of  their 
views  on  the  present  issue  should  con- 
sider carefully  whether  at  some  future 
time  on  some  future  issue  they  might 
find  themselves  in  a  position  similar  to 
that  in  which  some  have  sought  to  place 
the  Republic  of  China. 

He  concluded  that  safeguards  avail- 
able pursuant  to  the  Charter  should 
apply  to  all  without  distinction  and 
that  reaffirmation  of  the  "important 
question"  principle  thus  involved  far 
more  than  Chinese  representation. 

Turning  to  the  18-power  draft  res- 
olution, Ambassador  Phillips  termed 
the  proposal  "both  unwise  and  un- 
just." He  drew  attention  to  the  con- 
structive role  which  the  Republic  of 
China  had  played  in  the  United  Na- 
tions since  the  organization's  found- 
ing, and  to  its  work  in  assisting  the 
process  of  development  throughout 
the  world.  Taking  note  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  United  Nations  cannot 
ignore  the  world's  most  populous 
state,  he  said : 

We  have  heard  it  said  before  .  .  . 
that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
a  reality  that  cannot  be  ignored.  In- 
deed, that  is  so.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  us  here  today,  or  any  of  the 
governments  that  we  represent,  ignores 
that  reality.  As  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  as  most  are  aware,  we  have 
actively  sought  to  move  from  an  era  of 
confrontation  to  an  era  of  negotiation. 
Representatives  of  my  Government 
have  met  with  representatives  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  twice  this 
year  and  would  have  met  more  often 
had  Peking  been  willing  to  do  so.  .  .  . 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  United 
States  is  as  interested  as  any  in  this 
room  to  see  the  People's  Republic  of 
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China  play  a  constructive  role  among 
the  family  of  nations.  All  of  us  are 
mindful  of  the  industry,  talents,  and 
achievements  of  the  great  people  who 
live  in  that  ancient  cradle  of  civilization. 

Bur  let  us  also  remember  .  .  .  that 
the  Charter  nowhere  confers  upon 
states  the  right  to  make  their  own  con- 
ditions for  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.  Neither  in  the  Charter  nor 
in  any  resolution  is  it  written  that  a 
state  may  say  "We  will  join,  but  only 
if  you  expel  member  X."  What  the 
Charter  does  say  is  that  membership 
shall  be  open  to  all  peace-loving  states 
able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  obli- 
gations of  membership,  and  that  mem- 
bers may  be  expelled  only  if  they  have 
persistently  violated  the  principles  of 
the  Charter. 

Ambassador  Phillips  declared  that 
these  reasons  should  require  that  the 
proposal  to  expel  the  Republic  of 
China  from  the  United  Nations  be 
rejected.  He  concluded: 

Whatever  views  members  may  hold  on 
the  question  of  Peking's  participation, 
we  do  not  see  how  the  purposes  of 
this  organization  can  be  served  by  ex- 
pelling any  member  which  has  long 
and  faithfully  observed  the  obligations 
set  forth  in  its  Charter. 

ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

The  debate  on  the  two  resolutions 
concluded  on  November  20,  and  the 
Assembly  proceeded  to  vote  on  them. 
The  important  question  resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  66  to  52, 
with  7  abstentions. 

Those  in  favor  were: 


Argentina 

Dominican 

Australia 

Republic 

Austria 

Ecuador 

Belgium 

El  Salvador 

Bolivia 

Fiji 

Botswana 

Gabon 

Brazil 

Gambia 

Cambodia 

Greece 

Canada 

Guatemala 

Central  African 

Haiti 

Republic 

Honduras 

China 

Iceland 

Colombia 

Iran 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

Ireland 

Costa  Rica 

Israel 

Cyprus 

Italy 

Dahomey 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Malagasy 

Republic 
Malawi 
Malta 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Niger 
Panama 


Paraguay 

Philippines 

Rwanda 

Saudi  Arabia 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Swaziland 

Thailand 

Togo 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Upper  Volta 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Those  opposed  were: 


Afghanistan 

Albania 

Algeria 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Burundi 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Ceylon 

Chile 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Hungary 

India 

Iraq 

Kenya 

Kuwait 

Libya 

Malaysia 


Mali  . 

Mauritania 

Mongolia 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Peru 

Poland  _ 

Romania 

Singapore 

Somalia 

Southern  Yemen 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Syria 

Tanzania 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

U.S.S.R. 

U.A.R. 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 

Zambia 


Those  abstaining  were : 


Barbados 
Cameroon 
Chad 
Guyana 


Mauritius 
Portugal 
Trinidad  and 
Tobago 


Indonesia  announced  it  would  not 
take  part  in  the  vote  and  Maldives 
was  absent. 

The  Assembly  then  voted  on  the 
18-power  resolution  which,  although 
it  received  a  simple  majority — 51  to 
49,  with  25  abstentions — failed  of 
adoption  since  it  did  not  receive  a 
two-thirds  majority. 
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Those  in  favor  were 


Afghanistan 

Albania 

Algeria 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Burundi 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

Congo 

(Brazzaville) 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 


Kenya 
Libya 
Mali 

Mauritania 

Mongolia 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Poland 

Romania 

Somalia 

Southern  Yemen 
Sudan 


Malaysia 

Netherlands 

Peru 

Portugal 

Senegal 


Singapore 
Trinidad  and 

Tobago 
Tunisia 


Denmark 

Sweden 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Syria 

Ethiopia 

1  "<s  T17QT11  Q 

±  cLlL£cLLllcL 

Finland 

UgallUa 

France 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Ghana 

TT  ^  ^  R 

Guinea 

TT  A  TJ 

Hungary 

UIlllCU  JVlIlgUUIIi 

India 

Yemen 

T„_  _ 

Iraq 

Yugoslavia 

Ttalv 
i.  lexiy 

£jcLlllULcL 

Those  opposed 

were: 

Argentina 

Liberia 

Australia 

Malagasy  Republic 

Barbados 

Malawi 

Brazil 

Malta 

Cambodia 

Mauritius 

Chad 

Mexico 

China 

New  Zealand 

Colombia 

Nicaragua 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

Niger 

Costa  Rica 

Panama 

Dahomey 

Paraguay 

Dominican 

Philippines 

Republic 

Rwanda 

El  Salvador 

Saudi  Arabia 

Gabon 

Sierra  Leone 

Gambia 

South  Africa 

Greece 

Spain 

Guatemala 

Swaziland 

Haiti 

Thailand 

Honduras 

Togo 

Israel 

Turkey 

Ivory  Coast 

United  States 

Japan 

Upper  Volta 

Jordan 

Uruguay 

Lesotho 

Venezuela 

Those  abstaining  were : 

Belgium 

Guyana 

Bolivia 

Iceland 

Botswana 

Iran 

Cameroon 

Ireland 

Central  African 

Jamaica 

Republic 

Kuwait 

Cyprus 

Laos 

Ecuador 

Lebanon 

Fiji 

Luxembourg 

Once  again,  Indonesia  did  not  take 
part  in  the  vote  and  Maldives  was 
absent. 

Strengthening 
international  Security 

The  United  States  was  one  of  54 
UN  members  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General, pursuant  to  a  24th 
General  Assembly  resolution,  its 
views  on  strengthening  international 
security — an  item  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  24th  session  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  U. S.S.R.  In  a  letter 
dated  May  1,  1970,  Ambassador  Yost 
discussed  in  particular  the  impor- 
tance of  making  better  use  of  existing 
procedures  and  machinery  for  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes  and  peace- 
keeping and  of  improving  and 
strengthening  them.  He  made  a  num- 
ber of  specific  suggestions  concerning 
the  use  of  UN  factfinders,  more  ef- 
fective use  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  and  greater  recourse  to 
such  methods  as  conciliation,  media- 
tion, and  good  offices.  In  concluding, 
however,  he  emphasized  that  "above 
all  a  renewed  commitment  to  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  Char- 
ter is  required — a  rededication  that 
would  make  of  this  25th  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations  truly  an  event 
for  celebration."  This  and  other  let- 
ters were  included  in  a  report  to  the 
25th  General  Assembly  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General. 

The  25th  General  Assembly's  dis- 
cussion of  this  item,  which  had  been 
referred  to  it  by  the  previous  As- 
sembly, followed  the  pattern  of  the 
debate  the  year  before.  It  was  opened 
in  the  First  Committee  on  Septem- 
ber 28  with  the  introduction  of  a 
draft  resolution  by  the  Soviet  Repre- 
sentative on  behalf  of  his  delegation 
and  seven  others.  Other  resolutions 
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proposed  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
were  ( 1  ]  introduced  bv  Italy  on  Sep- 
tember 25  and  also  sponsored  bv  Aus- 
tralia. Belgium.  Canada,  Japan,  and 
the  Netherlands:  (2)  introduced  by 
Brazil  on  October  7  and  sponsored  by 
23  Latin  American  states:  and  f3^ 
introduced  by  Zambia  on  October  12 
and  sponsored  bv  33  states,  mainly 
from  Africa  and  Asia.  The  debate 
continued  at  14  meeting's  of  the  Com- 
mittee between  October  3  and  13.  at 
which  time  the  Committee  author- 
ized its  chairman  and  other  officers  to 
consult  with  the  sponsors  of  proposals 
and  other  interested  delegations  with 
a  view  to  formulating,  if  possible,  a 
single  text.  As  a  result,  an  informal 
working  group,  in  which  the  United 
States  participated,  was  established. 
This  group  in  turn  set  up  a  drafting 
committee  consisting  of  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sponsors  of  each 
draft  resolution,  as  follows:  Bulgaria 
and  Poland,  Belgium  and  Italy, 
Brazil  and  Ecuador,  and  India  and 
Yugoslavia. 

U.S.  POSITION 

In  a  statement  on  October  9,  Am- 
bassador Yost  emphasized  the  need  to 
take  concrete  actions  on  individual 
issues  in  order  to  strengthen  interna- 
tional security.  The  United  States,  he 
said,  would  not  only  apply  the  Char- 
ter principles  for  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security,  but 
would  also  "work  in  every  appro- 
priate organ  of  the  United  Nations 
and  sister  agencies  to  achieve  inter- 
nationally acceptable  solutions  to  the 
specific  problems  in  this  field  which 
confront  us.:;  Commenting  on  the  ef- 
forts of  some  to  introduce  in  resolu- 
tions or  declarations  of  a  general  na- 
ture language  designed  to  engage  the 
United  Nations  on  one  side  or  other 
of  a  dispute,  Ambassador  Yost  ap- 
pealed to  the  Committee  to  unite  on 
a  simple  resolution  "clearly  based  on 
the  Charter,  the  whole  Charter,  and 
nothing  but  the  Charter,  omitting 
controversial  and  divisive  elements." 
He  continued : 


Of  course  we  must  deal  concretely 
with  concrete  disputes,  specifically  with 
specific  problems.  But  let  us  do  that 
under  the  appropriate  items  of  our 
agenda:  peacekeeping,  disarmament, 
the  Second  Development  Decade, 
apartheid,  human  rights,  the  Middle 
East,  etc.  And  let  us  in  regard  to  our 
present  item  unite  on  what  unites  us 
and  put  aside,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
what  divides  us. 

The  U.S.  Representative  expressed 
the  view  that  the  proposals  of  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Canada,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Japan  and  of  the 
Latin  American  states  met  this  cri- 
terion and  urged  adoption  of  a  text 
that  could  command  virtually  unani- 
mous support. 

Although  the  four  draft  proposals 
varied  in  language  and  emphasis,  they 
dealt  in  general  with  many  of  the 
same  topics.  In  addition  to  reaffirm- 
ing Charter  provisions  and  principles, 
the  drafts  covered  the  following 
major  subjects:  disarmament,  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  military  occupa- 
tion, peaceful  settlement  and  peace- 
keeping, regional  arrangements,  in- 
ternational law,  economic  and  social 
development,  decolonization,  and 
human  rights.  It  proved  difficult, 
however,  to  arrive  at  agreed  formula- 
tions, and  informal  consultations 
continued  until  the  closing  days  of 
the  Assembly. 

On  December  12  a  new  draft  was 
introduced  in  the  Committee  by  the 
Brazilian  Representative.  It  was  ulti- 
mately cosponsored  by  the  eight 
drafting  group  members  plus  28  ad- 
ditional states.  This  draft  resolution 
was  given  priority  in  the  voting  and. 
after  approval  of  two  relatively  minor 
amendments,  was  adopted  in  com- 
mittee on  December  14  by  a  vote  of 
106  (U.S.)  to  1  (South  Africa),  with 
1  abstention  (Portugal).  The  four 
draft  texts  submitted  earlier  were  not 
put  to  a  vote.  The  committee-ap- 
proved "Declaration  on  the  Strength- 
ening of  International  Security"  was 
adopted  in  plenary  on  December  16 
by  a  vote  of  120  to  1,  with  1 
abstention. 
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APPROVED  DECLARATION 

The  approved  declaration,  con- 
taining 27  operative  paragraphs,  con- 
centrated on  the  need  for  states  to 
abide  by  the  UN  Charter  and  called 
for  strengthening  peacekeeping  pro- 
cedures, greater  use  of  the  Charter's 
peaceful  settlement  procedures,  and 
"urgent  and  concerted"  efforts  to  re- 
verse the  arms  race.  It  touched  on 
the  full  range  of  UN  activity,  con- 
taining paragraphs,  inter  alia,  con- 
demning apartheid,  calling  for  elim- 
ination of  colonialism,  condemning 
"all  forms  of  oppression,  tyranny  and 
discrimination,  particularly  racism 
and  racial  discrimination,"  and  "em- 
phatically" reiterating  the  need  to 
eliminate  the  economic  gap  between 
developed  and  developing  countries. 
In  a  provision  implicitly  critical  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  "Brezhnev  doctrine," 
it  reaffirmed  "the  right  of  peoples  to 
determine  their  own  destinies,  free  of 
external  intervention,  coercion  or 
constraint,  especially  involving  the 
threat  or  use  of  force,  overt  or  co- 
vert." The  declaration  concluded 
with  a  request  for  a  report  to  the  26th 
General  Assembly  by  the  Secretary- 
General  "on  steps  taken  in  pursuance 
of  the  present  Declaration." 

Speaking  before  the  committee 
vote,  Ambassador  Yost  expressed 
skepticism  about  the  need  for  "more 
sweeping  hortatory  declarations"  that 
seek  to  restate  and  interpret  the 
Charter,  but  he  supported  the  draft 
declaration  "in  a  spirit  of  compro- 
mise" although  it  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  his  delegation.  He 
again  urged  "more  effective  United 
Nations  action  on  the  vital  concrete 
issues  before  us." 

Periodic  Security  Council 
Meeting 

The  Security  Council  held  its  first 
periodic  meeting  under  article  28(2) 
of  the  UN  Charter  on  October  21, 
1970,  with  the  Spanish  Foreign  Min- 


ister presiding.  The  United  States 
was  represented  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Nine  other  Foreign  Ministers 
attended,  including  those  of  China, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  four  remaining 
members  of  the  Council  were  repre- 
sented by  a  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
in  one  case  and  their  Permanent 
Representatives  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  other  three.  According 
to  the  communique  issued  after  the 
meeting,  which  was  closed,  the  Sec- 
retary-General gave  a  statement  on 
the  international  situation,  and  there 
was  a  general  exchange  of  views 
among  Council  members  on  "current 
issues  affecting  international  peace 
and  security." 

Article  28(2)  of  the  Charter  states 
that  "The  Security  Council  shall  hold 
periodic  meetings  at  which  each  of 
its  members  may,  if  it  so  desires,  be 
represented  by  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  by  some  other  specially 
designated  representative."  The  in- 
tent of  article  28(2)  was  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  discussion  at  a 
higher  policy  level  than  that  norm- 
ally represented  at  Council  meetings. 
In  implementation  of  this  article,  the 
Security  Council's  provisional  rules 
of  procedure  call  for  periodic  meet- 
ings to  be  held  twice  a  year,  at  such 
times  as  the  Council  may  decide. 
Until  the  past  October,  however,  no 
periodic  Council  meeting  had  been 
held,  despite  repeated  suggestions  by 
all  three  Secretaries-General  and  the 
General  Assembly  that  implementa- 
tion of  this  Charter  provision  would 
be  useful. 

Discussion  of  the  desirability  of 
periodic  Council  meetings  during  the 
24th  General  Assembly  in  connection 
with  its  agenda  item  on  "Strengthen- 
ing of  International  Security"  led  to 
a  Finnish  initiative  in  March  1970 
designed  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  Security  Council.  Following  ex- 
tensive consultations  among  Council 
members,  agreement  was  reached  on 
a  consensus  statement  which  the  Se- 
curity Council  adopted  on  June  12. 
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In  this  statement,  members  of  the 
Council  expressed  the  view  that  "the 
holding  of  periodic  meetings,  at 
which  each  member  of  the  Council 
would  be  represented  by  a  member  of 
the  Government  or  by  some  other 
specially  designated  representative, 
could  enhance  the  authority  of  the 
Security  Council  and  make  it  a  more 
effective  instrument  for  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and 
security."  They  also  stated  their 
understanding  that  periodic  meetings 
1 'would  provide  members  with  an  op- 
portunity for  a  general  exchange  of 
views  on  the  international  situation, 
rather  than  for  dealing  with  any 
particular  question,  and  that  such 
meetings  would  normally  be  held 
in  private,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
decided." 

Speaking  in  the  Security  Council  on 
June  12,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Ambassador  Yost,  found  it  "particu- 
larly fitting"  that  the  decision  to  hold 
periodic  meetings  should  be  taken 
during  the  25th  anniversary  year  of 
the  United  Nations.  He  said  that  the 
United  States  concurred  in  the  assess- 
ment that  "previous  efforts  to  imple- 
ment this  important  Charter  provi- 
sion failed  not  on  their  merits  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  prevailing  atmosphere 
at  the  time  when  they  were  made." 
Observing  that  "the  perfect  time"  for 
such  an  initiative  is  unlikely  ever  to 
exist,  Ambassador  Yost  congratulated 
the  Finnish  Representative  "for  re- 
fusing to  be  discouraged,  for  seizing 
the  initiative  and  in  patient  consul- 
tations working  out"  the  consensus 
statement.  The  U.S.  Representative 
then  said : 

Of  course,  no  organ,  no  matter  how 
important,  can  assure  success  through 
the  adoption  of  procedures  alone.  The 
test  will  come  during  the  periodic  meet- 
ings themselves  in  the  quality  of  the 
preparation,  which  will  be  a  vital  ele- 
ment, and  in  the  statesmanship  shown 
in  the  general  exchange  on  the  all- 
important  problems  under  considera- 
tion. Parenthetically,  I  would  like  to 
note  that  it  is  our  understanding  reso- 
lutions on  individual  subjects  will  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  adopted  during  the 
periodic  meetings. 


If  this  important  provision  of  the 
Charter  is  utilized  effectively  as  in- 
tended by  its  drafters,  this  could  make 
a  significant  contribution  toward 
strengthening  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  Council  in  particular, 
in  fulfilling  its  chief  function  of  main- 
taining international  peace  and  security. 

The  communique  issued  by  the 
Secretary-General  following  the  peri- 
odic meeting  on  October  21  made 
specific  reference  to  the  Middle  East 
situation,  the  problems  of  southern 
Africa,  guidelines  for  future  peace- 
keeping operations,  and  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  Council's  capability 
"to  act  effectively  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security." 
The  communique  stated  that  the 
members  agreed  that  the  holding  of 
periodic  meetings  wras  an  important 
step  in  the  latter  direction,  and  that 
they  would  examine  possibilities  for 
further  improvement  in  the  Council's 
methods  of  work  in  promoting  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  The 
communique  also  stated  that  there 
was  agreement  that  the  date  of  the 
next  periodic  meeting  would  be 
determined  through  consultations 
among  Council  members. 

Rationalization  of  General 
Assembly's  Organization 
and  Procedures 

Toward  the  end  of  the  24th  ses- 
sion, the  Canadian  Representative 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  General  Assembly  suggesting  that 
the  time  had  come  to  review  Assem- 
bly procedures.  He  pointed  out  that 
though  UN  membership  had  more 
than  doubled  and  there  had  been  a 
great  expansion  of  UN  activities  in 
the  development  field,  the  Assembly's 
methods  of  conducting  its  work  had 
continued  virtually  unchanged.  The 
system,  he  said,  was  cumbersome  and 
imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  all  dele- 
gations. It  would  be  particularly  ap- 
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propriate,  he  thought,  to  conduct  a 
review  on  the  occasion  of  the  United 
Nations  25th  anniversary. 

The  Canadian  Representative  later 
pursued  this  initiative  in  a  letter  of 
June  26,  1970,  to  the  UN  Secretary- 
General  requesting  the  inclusion  of  an 
item  entitled  "Rationalization  of  the 
procedures  and  organization  of  the 
General  Assembly"  on  the  agenda  of 
the  25th  General  Assembly.  In  the 
explanatory  memorandum  accom- 
panying this  request,  Canada  pro- 
posed that  a  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  25th  General 
Assembly  "to  examine  the  established 
system  of  Committees  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  agenda  items,  organization  of 
the  work  of  the  Assembly,  documen- 
tation, rules  of  procedure  and  related 
questions,  taking  into  account  all  sug- 
gestions that  might  be  submitted  to  it" 
and  to  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendation on  specific  measures  to 
the  26th  General  Assembly. 

The  General  (steering)  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  on  Septem- 
ber 17  recommended  that  this  item 
be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  25th 
session  and  be  considered  directly  in 
plenary  without  prior  reference  to  a 
committee.  The  Assembly  accepted 
this  recommendation  without  debate 
on  September  18. 

When  the  plenary  took  up  this 
item  on  November  9,  it  had  before 
it  a  32-power  draft  resolution  request- 
ing the  General  Assembly  President 
to  establish  a  31 -member  Special 
Committee,  on  the  basis  of  equitable 
geographic  distribution,  to  study  ways 
and  means  of  improving  the  proce- 
dures and  organization  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  to  report  to  the  26th  General 
Assembly.  The  draft  resolution  inter 
alia  also  asked  member  states  to  sub- 
mit their  views  and  suggestions  to  the 
Committee  by  February  28,  1971, 
asked  the  specialized  agencies  to  pro- 
vide any  relevant  information  regard- 
ing their  respective  procedures,  and 
asked  the  Secretary-General  to  give 
the  Committee  every  assistance  in  the 
performance  of  its  task. 


This  draft  resolution  was  adopted 
the  same  day  by  a  vote  of  88  ( U.S. )  to 
0,  with  12  abstentions.  A  Bulgarian 
proposal  to  substitute  the  Assembly's 
General  Committee  for  the  proposed 
Special  Committee  and  to  delete 
the  February  28  date  for  the  submis- 
sion of  suggestions — on  the  grounds 
that  rationalization  of  the  Assembly's 
organization  and  procedures  is  a  con- 
tinuing long-term  undertaking  within 
the  mandate  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee— was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  17  to 
56  (U.S.),  with  24  abstentions. 

Speaking  in  support  of  the  32- 
power  draft,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Ambassador  Finger,  welcomed  the 
Canadian  initiative  "most  heartily." 
The  United  States,  he  said,  had  "al- 
ready initiated  a  new  study  of  the 
Assembly's  procedures"  and  hoped  to 
be  able  to  present  to  the  Committee 
"some  concrete  suggestions  for  pro- 
cedural reform."  He  noted  as  worthy 
of  expanded  use  in  the  future  the  25th 
General  Assembly's  decision  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  some  items  and 
to  include  them  on  the  provisional 
agenda  for  the  26th  session.  "This 
type  of  pruning,"  he  observed,  "with 
a  view  to  highlighting  priorities  seems 
to  us  essential  if  the  Assembly  sessions 
are  to  be  kept  within  reasonable 
length  and  focused  on  the  most  rele- 
vant current  issues." 

After  stressing  the  need  for  the  As- 
sembly to  conclude  its  sessions  on 
time,  the  U.S.  Representative  said: 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  even  wonder 
whether  the  time  currently  allocated  for 
sessions  is  not  too  long.  A  substantially 
shorter  session,  carefully  organized  and 
planned,  would  be  more  productive  and 
certainly  would  encourage  attendance 
by  the  most  senior  government  officials. 
Is  it  really  necessary  to  repeat  year  after 
year  so  many  resolutions  on  perennial 
items  which  are  virtually  identical  with 
their  predecessors  adopted  seriatim  for 
many  years  before  and  which  are  by 
now  so  numerous  that  almost  no  one 
remembers  them?  Is  it  worthwhile  for 
delegations  to  reiterate  at  length  views 
and  philosophies  which  they  have  ex- 
pressed many  times  before?  Must  each 
General  Assembly  automatically  take  up 
all  of  the  perennial  items  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  any  real  prospect  of 
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progress  during  a  given  session?  The 
danger  of  all  this  burdensome  repetition 
is  not  just  the  time  spent  on  it  alone: 
in  the  process  we  lose  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  world.  The  attention  of  the  press 
and  other  media  and.  most  important 
of  all.  the  attention  of  governments, 
tends  to  stray  the  more  we  persist  in 
repeating  ourselves,  whether  in  speeches 
or  in  resolutions.  The  possibility  of  a 
time  limit  on  plenary  speeches  and  on 
the  explanation  of  vote  might  well  be 
considered.  A  more  balanced  allocation 
of  the  workload  among  the  committees 
offers  another  promising  avenue  of  ap- 
proach. And  less  voluminous,  more-to- 
the-point  documentation  would  lift  a 
heavy  burden  from  our  shoulders. 

Noting  that  procedural  innovations 
may  present  delicate  problems  since 
such  innovations  bear  on  the  rules 
governing  the  participation  of  mem- 
bers in  the  Assembly,  Ambassador 
Finger  suggested  that  measures  giv- 
ing rise  to  concern 


...  might  be  put  into  effect  on  a  pro- 
visional basis  and  be  subject  to  review 
in  the  light  of  experience.  Indeed,  we 
see  this  whole  problem  of  streamlining 
not  as  an  effort  restricted  to  next  year 
but  rather  as  a  continuing  and  dynamic 
effort  to  enable  the  Assembly  to  adjust 
to  its  growing  responsibilities  and  im- 
portance in  the  years  ahead. 

He  assured  the  Assembly  that  the 
United  States  looked  forward  to  par- 
ticipating actively  in  the  new  com- 
mittee.1 


1  The  Committee,  as  announced  by  the 
General  Assembly  President  on  December 
17,  is  composed  of  Afghanistan,  Austria, 
Barbados,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burundi,  Came- 
roon, Canada,  Chile,  Denmark,  France, 
Greece,  India,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Liberia, 
Netherlands,  Nigeria.  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines. Poland.  Romania,  Senegal,  Tunisia, 
U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Zambia. 
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Economic,  Social,  and 
Humanitarian  Developments 


Second  Development  Decade 


On  October  24  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted  as  a  major  feature  of 
the  25th  anniversary  commemorative 
session  (see  p.  2)  an  International 
Development  Strategy  for  the  Second 
UN  Development  Decade.  This 
Strategy  reflects  a  wide  measure  of 
agreement  by  the  international  com- 
munity on  a  program  of  cooperative 
measures  to  improve  the  well-being 
and  living  conditions  of  the  people 
in  the  developing  countries  during 
the  coming  Decade.  The  United 
States  participated  actively  in  the 
negotiation  and  drafting  of  this 
highly  significant  document,  which 
embodied  contributions  from  gov- 
ernments and  virtually  all  the  orga- 
nizations in  the  UN  system.  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  a  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  25th  General  Assembly, 
hailed  the  "fashioning  of  this  charter 
for  development"  as 

perhaps  one  of  the  most  momentous 
tasks  undertaken  by  the  nations  of  the 
world  since  the  original  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  was  drafted  some  25 
years  ago. 

Development  of  the 
Strategy 

The  first  UN  Development  Dec- 
ade, the  1960's,  was  the  result  of  a 
U.S.  initiative  in  1961.  The  objective 


set  for  this  Decade  was  the  attain- 
ment by  the  developing  countries  of 
a  minimum  annual  rate  of  growth  of 
aggregate  national  income  of  5%  by 
the  end  of  the  Decade.  Few  policy 
measures  were  advocated  and  these 
were  described  in  general  terms. 
There  was  little  effort  to  coordinate 
the  policies  of  member  states  and  the 
organizations  of  the  UN  system  until 
late  in  the  Decade. 

The  detailed  International  Devel- 
opment Strategy  for  the  Second  UN 
Development  Decade,  which  lias 
popularly  become  known  as  "DD- 
II,"  was  prepared  in  response  to  a 
widespread  feeling  during  the  mid- 
1960's  that  the  first  UN  Development 
Decade  might  not  be  a  success.  In 
June  1965,  the  Secretary-General 
issued  his  appraisal  of  the  First  UN 
Development  Decade  and  noted  that 
in  the  first  years  of  the  1960's  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  developing 
countries  had  actually  slowed  while 
that  of  the  developed  nations  had 
accelerated.  This  feeling  of  lack  of 
success  persisted,  despite  the  achieve- 
ment in  the  closing  years  of  the  Dec- 
ade of  its  5%  growth  objective. 

In  1968  the  General  Assembly 
decided  that  the  strategy  for  the 
1970's  would  enunciate,  within  a 
comprehensive  and  integrated  frame- 
work, goals  and  objectives,  both  gen- 
eral and  sectoral,  as  well  as  concerted 
policy  measures  at  the  national,  re- 
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gionalj  and  international  levels  for 
realizing  those  goals  and  objectives. 

The  adoption  of  the  strategy  by 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  10  years  beginning 
January  1,  1971,  as  the  Second  UN 
Development  Decade  was  the  result 
of  work  by  the  entire  UN  system 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  cul- 
minating in  a  series  of  intensive  nego- 
tiations in  1970. 

The  UN  bodies  that  made  the 
major  contributions  to  the  Strategy 
were  the  Committee  for  Development 
Planning,  UNCTAD's  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Board,  the  Preparatory 
Committee  for  the  Second  Develop- 
ment Decade,  ECOSOC,  and  the 
General  Assembly.  The  latter  four 
were  the  principal  loci  of  the  inter- 
national negotiations  for  the  Strategy 
in  1970. 

At  its  sixth  session  (New  York, 
January  5-15)  the  Committee  for  De- 
velopment Planning 1  devoted  most 
of  its  attention  to  DD-II,  particu- 
larly the  basic  objectives  and  the  ques- 
tion of  review  and  appraisal.  The 
Committee's  reports  greatly  influ- 
enced the  final  format  and  content  of 
the  Strategy. 

The  Trade  and  Development 
Board,  at  its  ninth  session  (third 
part,  Geneva,  February  2-16),  con- 
cluded its  intensive  negotiations  on 
most  of  its  contribution  to  the  Strat- 
egy, including  language  on  key  aid, 
trade,  and  financial  subjects.  The 
Board  did  not  reach  agreement  on 
several  important  issues,  however,  in- 
cluding the  transfer  of  resources  to 
developing  countries,  and  these  un- 
resolved questions  were  next  con- 
sidered by  the  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee for  DD-II. 

The  Preparatory  Committee,  es- 


^An  expert  group  composed  of  18  econ- 
omists, serving  in  their  individual  capac- 
ities, appointed  by  ECOSOC  for  3-year 
terms.  John  P.  Lewis  of  the  United  States 
was  appointed  April  3  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  death  of  Max  Milliken  late 
in  1969. 


tablished  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1968,  was  composed  of  the  27  mem- 
bers of  ECOSOC  (see  p.  228)  and 
27  additional  members 2  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. This  Committee  was  respon- 
sible for  the  overall  preparation  of 
the  draft  International  Development 
Strategy  for  the  Decade. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  held 
its  fifth  and  sixth  (final)  sessions  in 
New  York  (February  24-March  13; 
May  11-28).  At  these  sessions  an 
overall  strategy  was  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  submissions  from  all  elements 
of  the  UN  system.  A  few  disagreed  is- 
sues were  clearly  identified  for  sub- 
sequent consideration  by  ECOSOC 
at  its  49th  session  (Geneva,  July  6- 
31)  and  by  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  25th  session. 

In  a  final  series  of  intensive,  and 
largely  informal,  negotiations  from 
September  18  to  October  16  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  Second  Committee 
(Economic  and  Financial)  com- 
pleted the  International  Develop- 
ment Strategy. 

The  resulting  84-paragraph  state- 
ment is  a  unique  consensus  of  current 
international  thinking  on  the  whole 
range  of  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment issues  and  a  prescription  for 
dealing  with  those  issues. 


2  For  1970  the  appointed  members 
were:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Byelo- 
russian S.S.R.,  Cameroon,  Chile,  Colom- 
bia, Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Guatemala,  Iran,  Kuwait,  Lebanon, 
Liberia,  Mauritius,  Mexico,  Morocco, 
Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Philippines,  Po- 
land, Romania,  Spain,  Sweden,  Tanzania, 
Thailand,  U.A.R.,  and  Venezuela.  Al- 
though members,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.,  Poland,  Romania,  and  U.S.S.R. 
refused  to  participate  as  they  objected 
to  the  selection  of  committee  members 
on  the  basis  of  the  so-called  "Vienna 
formula"  which  permitted  the  inclusion 
of  nonmembers  of  the  United  Nations 
such  as  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. (The  "Vienna  formula"  includes 
all  states  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
or  any  of  the  specialized  agencies  or  the 
IAEA,  or  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.) 
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Content  of  the  Strategy 

The  Strategy  has  five  major  sec- 
tions: a  preamble,  development 
goals,  policy  measures,  provision  for 
periodic  review  and  appraisal,  and 
mobilization  of  public  opinion. 

GOALS 

By  contrast  with  the  first  Develop- 
ment Decade,  the  Strategy  takes  an 
integrated  approach  to  development 
embracing  both  economic  and  social 
factors,  a  concept  which  the  United 
States  strongly  supported.  The  over- 
all rate  of  growth  in  gross  national 
product  established  as  a  goal  for  the 
developing  countries  as  a  whole  dur- 
ing DD-II  is  at  least  6%  annually. 
The  possibility  of  raising  this  6% 
growth  target  will  be  examined  in  the 
review  and  appraisal  process  half- 
way through  the  Decade.  The  Strat- 
egy also  established  an  annual  per 
capita  growth  target  of  3.5%,  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  an  average 
annual  increase  of  2.5%  in  the  popu- 
lation of  developing  countries,  which 
is  less  than  the  average  rate  at  present 
forecast  for  the  1970's.  Achievement 
of  the  3.5%  growth  target  would 
double  per  capita  real  income  in  20 
years.  In  addition,  the  Strategy  set 
qualitative  goals  for  education, 
health,  nutrition,  housing,  and  social 
welfare. 

POLICY  MEASURES 

The  Strategy  contains  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  policy  measures  encom- 
passing the  social,  scientific,  and 
technological  fields  as  well  as  the 
economic  and  financial.  These  meas- 
ures are  largely  an  amalgam  of  texts 
on  trade  and  finance  negotiated 
among  governments,  texts  based  on 
proposals  by  the  specialized  agencies 
and  other  UN  bodies,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  for 
Development  Planning. 


REVIEW  AND  APPRAISAL 

The  effort  to  meet  economic  and 
social  development  goals  is  a  dy- 
namic process.  To  measure  progress 
toward  these  goals,  adjust  priorities 
in  the  light  of  such  progress,  and 
reassess  the  goals  themselves  requires 
a  feedback  mechanism.  The  Strategy 
provides  for  biennial  review  and  ap- 
praisal of  progress  and  for  review  of 
the  goals  and  policy  measures.  This  is 
the  first  such  undertaking  by  the 
United  Nations  and  could  be  a  cru- 
cial element  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  Strategy.  The  initial 
reviews  will  be  carried  out  nation- 
ally, regionally,  and  sectorally,  lead- 
ing up  to  ECOSOC  and  the  General 
Assembly  which  is  responsible  for 
overall  review.  The  United  States 
strongly  endorsed  incorporating  in 
the  Strategy  arrangements  for  review 
and  appraisal  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  Strategy,  are 

necessary  to  keep  under  systematic 
scrutiny  the  progress  towards  achiev- 
ing the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Decade — to  identify  shortfalls  in  their 
achievement  and  the  factors  which  ac- 
count for  them  and  to  recommend 
positive  measures,  including  new  goals 
and  policies  as  needed. 

Adoption  and 
Reservations 

On  October  16  the  Second  Com- 
mittee approved  the  Strategy  without 
a  vote,  but  formally  recorded  in  its 
report  to  the  Assembly  some  45  state- 
ments of  interpretation,  observation, 
and  reservation  on  various  parts  of 
the  Strategy  made  by  individual  or 
groups  of  delegations  from  both  de- 
veloping and  developed  countries. 
Despite  such  reservations,  most  mem- 
bers agreed  the  document  would  pro- 
vide a  charter  for  a  new  venture  in 
international  cooperation. 

The  U.S.  statement,  made  by  Sen- 
ator Javits  on  October  16,  spelled  out 
reservations  or  interpretations  of  some 
11  of  the  84  paragraphs.  Senator 
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Javits  reaffirmed  U.S.  support  for  the 
concept  of  the  Decade  and  said: 

...  the  United  States  regards  the 
strategy  as  providing  a  framework  for 
international  cooperation.  It  will  co- 
operate with  other  governments  to  give 
effect  to  the  strategy  in  the  broadest 
spirit  of  international  solidarity  and,  as 
far  as  its  resources  may  permit  and  its 
laws  may  provide,  accepts  the  policy 
measures  set  forth  in  the  strategy  as  a 
guide  to  a  concerted  program  of  action. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
did  not  accept  language  in  the  docu- 
ment which  it  regarded  as  implying 
a  legal  commitment  where  one  did 
not  exist.  One  of  the  most  important 
paragraphs,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
less  developed  countries,  was  that 
calling  for  each  developed  country, 
by  specified  dates,  to  provide  annual 
financial  resource  transfers  of  at  least 
1  %  of  its  gross  national  product.  With 
respect  to  this  paragraph  the  U.S. 
Representative  joined  in  the  "interna- 
tional reaffirmation  of  the  aid  target," 
and  declared  American  readiness  to 
make  ,;our  best  efforts  to  increase 
both  official  and  private  flows,"  but 
declared  his  government's  inability  to 
say  when  it  might  meet  the  1%  tar- 
get, or  even  to  guarantee  that  it 
eventually  would  meet  it.  In  the  case 
of  a  number  of  subjects  the  United 
States  had  supported  the  inclusion  of 
the  subject  and  was  in  full  agreement 


with  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  ac- 
tion, but  did  not  agree  that  setting 
specific  targets  or  dates  was  an  effec- 
tive approach  toward  achieving  the 
desired  goal. 

On  October  17,  during  the  final 
plenary  consideration  of  the  Strategy, 
Senator  Javits  said : 

.  .  .  the  Strategy  and  the  Decade 
address  themselves  to  the  most  central 
economic  and  social  problem  on  man's 
immediate  agenda — namely,  can  the 
benefits  of  modern  technology  be  made 
available  in  sufficient  measure  to  all 
mankind  to  lift  off  the  backs  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  peoples  in  the  de- 
veloping world  much  of  the  burden  of 
ceaseless  toil  and  anxiety  that  they 
have  endured  for  centuries? 

The  proclamation  of  an  internation- 
ally accepted  development  strategy  is  a 
major  step  toward  a  systematic  and 
more  rational  approach  to  the  economic 
and  social  development  so  desired  by  all 
men,  and  will  greatly  enhance  the  ef- 
forts of  developing  and  developed  coun- 
tries alike.  It  will  also  provide  the  basis 
for  a  meaningful  coordination  of  na- 
tional and  international  programs. 

My  Government  joins,  therefore,  in 
this  solemn  effort  of  promulgating  a 
global  development  strategy  of 
development.  .  .  . 

Without  a  vote  the  Assembly 
adopted  the  Strategy,  subject  to  the 
reservations  and  observations  made 
in  the  Second  Committee,  on  Oc- 
tober 24. 


Economic  Cooperation 


Economic  Commission 
for  Europe 

ECE,  oldest  of  the  regional  eco- 
nomic commissions,  was  established 
immediately  following  the  Second 
WTorld  War  to  assist  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  European  economy.  Its 


original  concerns  were  with  the 
basic  sectors  of  the  economy  and  with 
the  fundamental  problems  of  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  trade  in 
Europe.  Today,  over  a  generation 
later,  almost  all  its  members  have 
highly  industrialized  economies  and 
their  problems  are  related  to 
growth,  complexity,  and  technology. 
ECE  is  also  concerned  with  many 
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issues,  such  as  environment,  which  go 
beyond  conventional  economic 
problems. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of 
the  European  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  Switz- 
erland is  an  observer.  Its  activities  are 
not  limited  to  its  members,  however, 
and  any  UN  member  can  participate 
in  ECE  meetings  on  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  it. 

During  1970  environment  was  a 
major  concern  of  the  ECE  which 
focused  its  attention  on  preparations 
for  its  Ministerial  Conference  on  the 
Environment  to  be  held  in  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia,  in  May  1971.  A 
preparatory  meeting  for  the  Confer- 
ence was  held  in  March,  and  the  first 
meeting  of  Senior  Governmental  Ad- 
visers on  Environment  in  December 
considered  a  draft  program  of  work 
to  be  finalized  at  the  Prague  Con- 
ference. Additional  environmental 
activities  included  a  seminar  on  river 
basin  management  held  in  London  in 
June,  a  seminar  on  the  desulpheriza- 
tion  of  fuels  and  combustion  gases 
held  in  Geneva  in  October,  and  the 
regularly  scheduled  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  Water  Problems  and 
the  Working  Party  on  Air  Pollution. 
The  United  States  took  an  active  role 
in  each  of  these  environmental 
activities. 

At  its  25th  plenary  session  held  in 
Geneva,  April  14-24,  ECE  in- 
structed its  Committee  on  Develop- 
ment of  Trade  to  consider  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary's  Analytic  Report  on 
Intra-European  Trade  (i.e.,  East- 
West  trade),  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  the  recommendations  on 
the  practical  steps  that  might  be 
taken  to  promote,  facilitate,  and  di- 
versify such  trade.  Subsequently,  at 
its  19th  session,  in  December,  the 
Committee  agreed  on  measures  for  an 
informal  meeting  of  experts  on  East- 
West  trade  to  discuss  the  actions 
required  to  carry  out  some  of  the 
practical  measures  suggested  in  the 
analytic  report. 

Economic  Cooperation 


ECE  continued  its  significant  eco- 
nomic and  technical  cooperation.  In 
addition  to  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion, substantive  discussions  during 
1970  took  place  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  international  safety 
standards  on  the  construction  of 
automobiles,  the  facilitation  of  cus- 
toms procedures  and  documents  con- 
cerning container  transport,  factors 
affecting  labor  productivity  in  rolling 
mills,  mathematical  methods  and 
computer  techniques,  the  construc- 
tion of  low-cost  housing,  and  the 
standardization  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

ECAFE,  with  27  members  and  4 
associate  members,  has  a  geographi- 
cal scope  extending  from  Fiji  to  Iran, 
and  from  Japan  to  New  Zealand. 
During  1970,  the  Commission  con- 
centrated on  preparations  to  assist 
member  nations  in  meeting  their 
social  and  economic  development 
goals  for  the  Second  UN  Develop- 
ment Decade  and  on  ways  to  expand 
regional  trade.  With  U.S.  support, 
the  Commission  launched  several 
new  undertakings,  including  the 
Asian  Statistical  Institute  in  Tokyo, 
a  regional  telecommunications  sur- 
vey, and  the  South-East  Asia  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute. 

As  one  of  the  five  nonregional 
members  (France,  Netherlands, 
U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S.),  the  United 
States  took  part  in  all  major  ECAFE 
meetings  during  the  year,  including 
the  Commission's  26th  plenary  ses- 
sion in  Bangkok,  April  14-27.  The 
Commission  adopted  several  resolu- 
tions, including  one  on  population  in 
relation  to  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment, which  the  United  States 
strongly  supported,  and  one  on  per- 
formance evaluation  during  the  Sec- 
ond UN  Development  Decade. 

Also  during  1970,  the  Territory  of 
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Papua  and  New  Guinea  was  ad- 
mitted as  an  associate  member. 
Bangkok  was  selected  as  the  perma- 
nent headquarters  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  numerous  steps  were  taken 
to  streamline  the  administration  and 
functioning  of  the  Commission. 

The  United  States  took  part  in  the 
annual  meetings  of  ECAFE's  stand- 
ing committees  on  trade,  industry  and 
natural  resources,  and  transport  and 
communications.  Other  meetings  at- 
tended by  the  United  States  dealt 
with  typhoons,  population,  social  de- 
velopment, water  resources,  telecom- 
munications, statistics,  offshore  pros- 
pecting for  minerals,  petroleum, 
mining  legislation,  and  regional  in- 
dustrial development.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  supported  ECAFE 
activities  by  providing  the  services  of 
experts  and  advisers  in  such  fields 
as  statistics,  geology,  water  resources, 
population,  and  trade  development. 

The  United  States  continued  to 
contribute  to  the  program  of  the 
Mekong  Coordinating  Committee 
which  is  developing,  under  interna- 
tional auspices,  plans  for  several  hy- 
droelectric and  irrigation  systems  in 
the  lower  Mekong  River  Basin,  which 
includes  parts  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
Thailand,  and  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
Nam.  In  1970,  the  United  States 
provided  the  services  of  a  water 
resources  adviser,  a  systems  analyst, 
and  an  engineer  adviser  to  the 
Committee. 

During  the  past  year  the  feasibil- 
ity study  for  the  first  stage  of  the 
Pa  Mong  multipurpose  mainstream 
project  between  Laos  and  Thailand 
was  completed.  Studies  were  initiated 
on  the  potential  of  islands  that  will 
emerge  in  the  Pa  Mong  reservoir, 
and  the  problems  that  will  be  en- 
countered in  the  resettlement  of 
population  in  the  reservoir  area. 
Work  continued  on  a  study  of  water- 
borne  diseases  and  investigations  to 
determine  the  availability  of  ground- 
water and  potash  in  the  Basin  area, 
and  investigations  began  into  the 
potential  for  a  fishery  industry  in  the 


Nam  Ngum  reservoir.  Preliminary- 
design  work  on  a  dike  to  be  con- 
structed above  Vientiane  on  the  Laos 
side  of  the  river  was  also  initiated. 

Construction  of  the  $31  million 
Nam  Ngum  Dam  in  Laos  continued 
with  completion  of  the  dam  sched- 
uled for  mid-summer  1971.  The 
United  States  is  providing  half  of  the 
costs  of  the  dam  which  is  financed 
by  an  IBRD-managed  fund. 

Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America 

ECLA  was  established  in  1948  to 
assist  member  governments  in  solving 
problems  related  to  formulating  and 
coordinating  economic  development 
policies  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams. Its  members  are  24  Latin 
American  countries,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Canada: 
British  Honduras  and  the  West 
Indies  Associated  States  are  associate 
members. 

ECLA  meets  biennially  to  study  the 
recent  economic  development  of  the 
area,  review  the  activities  of  its  com- 
mittees and  subgroups,  and  establish 
a  program  for  future  work.  There  was 
no  meeting  of  the  Commission  in 
1970.  However,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  held  two  extraordinary  ses- 
sions, its  fifth  and  sixth,  at  UN  Head- 
quarters in  New  York  during  1970. 

The  fifth  extraordinary  session, 
May  4-7,  was  convened  to  discuss 
trends  in  the  Latin  American  econ- 
omy and  decide  on  future  methods 
of  financing  the  Latin  American  In- 
stitute for  Economic  and  Social 
Planning  (ILPES).  ILPES  was 
established  by  ECOSOC  in  1962  to 
provide  training  and  advisory  sendees 
and  to  undertake  research  in  eco- 
nomic planning  techniques  for  mem- 
ber countries.  It  has  been  financed  as 
a  project  of  the  UN  Special  Fund 
with  the  support  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  which  en- 
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sured  its  financing  for  an  initial  5-year 
period,  as  well  as  a  subsequent  4-year 
period.  Although  the  United  States 
agreed  to  the  continuation  of  ILPES, 
it  opposed  10-year  UNDP  financing 
for  the  Institute,  favoring  instead  only 
short-term  financial  arrangements. 
With  support  from  other  developed 
countries  for  the  U.S.  position,  an 
amended  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  28  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1 
abstention,  which  deleted  all  refer- 
ences to  long-term  financing. 

The  sixth  extraordinary  session  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
June  22-23,  was  devoted  exclusively 
to  considering  means  of  providing  in  - 
ternational aid  to  assist  Peru's  re- 
covery from  the  effects  of  the  earth- 
quake which  struck  that  country  in 
May.  After  extensive  debate  the  Com- 
mittee approved  two  resolutions. 

The  first  resolution  was  sponsored 
by  23  members  and  unanimously 
adopted.  Inter  alia,  it  expressed  sym- 
pathy to  Peru,  urged  continued  as- 
sistance from  ECLA  members, 
requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
ask  the  UNDP  and  specialized  agen- 
cies to  use  maximum  resources  to 
meet  Peruvian  requests  for  assistance 
in  reconstruction,  and  requested 
ECOSOC  (1)  to  recommend  that 
countries  make  additional  contribu- 
tions to  the  UNDP,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  special  needs  of  Peru  as  well 
as  other  exceptional  needs,  and  (2) 
to  urge  the  IBRD  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  Peruvian  credit  require- 
ments because  of  the  serious  situation 
there. 

The  second  resolution,  introduced 
by  Cuba  and  cosponsored  by  Chile 
and  Mexico,  requested  ECOSOC  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
UN  disaster  relief  fund,  the  first  task 
of  which  would  be  to  provide  for  all 
of  Peru's  immediate  reconstruction 
needs.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  12  to  6  (U.S.),  with  8 
abstentions. 

In  explaining  his  vote  against  this 
resolution  the  U.S.  Representative 
noted  that  bilateral  assistance  imme- 


diately after  a  disaster  was  consid- 
erably more  effective  and  rapid  than 
multilateral  assistance  rendered  by 
the  United  Nations.  The  United 
States  believes  that  a  permanent  UN 
institution  designed  solely  to  provide 
immediate  relief  after  disasters  would 
immobilize  scarce  resources  that  could 
better  be  devoted  to  meeting  the  con- 
tinuing problems  of  development. 
The  United  States  supported  a  UN 
role  in  the  later  phases  of  rehabilita- 
tion, however,  because  the  United 
Nations  has  the  continuing  presence 
in  a  country  needed  to  carry  out 
longer  term  rehabilitation'  operations. 

(See  p.  108  for  more  on  disaster 
relief. ) 

Economic  Commission 
for  Africa 

The  EGA  is  the  only  Africa- wide 
economic  organization.  Its  member- 
ship includes  all  African  countries  ex- 
cept South  Africa;  France,  Spain, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  are  associ- 
ate members.  It  is  the  only  UN  re- 
gional economic  commission  of  which 
the  United  States  is  not  a  member, 
but  the  United  States  actively  sup- 
ports its  activities  by  maintaining  a 
full-time  liaison  office  at  its  head- 
quarters in  Addis  Ababa,  attending 
a  number  of  its  meetings,  and  provid- 
ing technical  and  economic  assistance. 

ECA  is  charged  with  the  task  of 
promoting  and  facilitating  concerted 
action  for  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  Africa;  maintaining 
and  strengthening  the  economic  rela- 
tions of  African  countries  and  terri- 
tories; undertaking  research  and 
studies  of  economic  and  technical 
development;  collecting,  evaluating, 
and  disseminating  economic,  techno- 
logical, and  statistical  information; 
and  assisting  in  the  formulation  of  co- 
ordinated policies  for  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  region. 
The  Commission  also  provides  ad- 
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visory  sendees  to  its  members  in 
various  economic  and  social  fields. 

To  carry  out  these  tasks  ECA's 
activities  in  1970  included  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  establishment  in  Addis 
Ababa  of  an  African  Trade  Promo- 
tion Center;  (2)  training  of  African 
government  officials  in  administra- 
tion; (3)  seminars  on  youth  services 
programs  and  on  education  and 
training  for  development;  (4)  meet- 
ings of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
for  the  African  Population  Confer- 
ence and  the  Working  Group  on 
Fertility  Studies  and  Population  Pro- 
grams; (5)  an  East  African  sub- 
regional  meeting  on  housing  finance ; 

(6)  a  symposium  on  the  utilization  of 
science  and  technology  in  Africa;  and 

(7)  the  establishment  in  the  EGA 
secretariat  of  a  Population  Division 
and  an  Economic  Research  and 
Planning  Division.  In  addition.  ECA 
sponsored  studies  on  livestock  devel- 
opment in  Africa,  the  promotion  of 
private  investment  the  mobilization 
of  domestic  savings,  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  Trans-Saharan  and  an 
East- West  highway  system. 

Besides  participating  in  many  of 
these  meetings,  the  United  States  sup- 
ported ECA  activities  by  providing 
training  for  African  officials,  and  by 
providing  American  experts  in  such 
fields  as  agriculture,  trade,  livestock 
production  and  marketing,  industrial 
development,  water  resources,  statis- 
tics, and  demography.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  continued  to  pro- 
vide, in  1970,  a  special  adviser  on 
agricultural  matters  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  ECA. 

UN  Development  Program 

The  UNDP  is  the  world's  largest 
program  of  multilateral  technical 
assistance.  It  is  the  hub  for  all  tech- 
nical assistance  activities  in  the  UN 
system  and  disburses  over  70%  of 
the  funds  expended  by  the  various 
international  organizations  involved. 
The  UNDP  responds  to  requests  from 


member  states  for  assistance  designed 
to  provide  the  necessary  basis  for  the 
attraction  of  investment  capital.  All 
states  that  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  specialized  agencies,  or 
the  IAEA  are  eligible  for  assistance, 
and  UNDP  projects  are  currently 
underway  in  some  130  countries  and 
territories. 

Projects  of  2-  to  5 -year  duration  in 
such  fields  as  agriculture,  education, 
disease  eradication,  transportation, 
and  resource  exploration  comprise 
the  major  part  of  the  UNDP  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  UNDP  under- 
takes smaller  projects  designed  either 
to  train  nationals  by  means  of  fel- 
lowships or  to  provide  countries  with 
required  expertise  through  the  use 
of  advisers.  Both  types  of  projects 
are  ordinarily  executed  for  the  UNDP 
by  the  United  Nations  or  one  of  the 
other  organizations  of  the  UN  system. 

The  UNDP  has  its  headquarters  in 
New  York.  Its  Administrator,  Paul 
Hoffman,  is  an  American,  while  its 
Deputy  Administrator,  C.  V.  Nari- 
simhan.  is  an  Indian.  Mr.  Narisim- 
han  is  also  an  Under  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  and  Chef 
de  Cabinet  to  the  UN  Secretary- 
General.  On  December  7,  1970,  the 
UN  Secretary-General  announced 
extension  of  the  Administrators  term 
of  office  for  a  1-year  period  beginning 
January  1.  1971.  Mr.  Hoffman  has 
served  as  Administrator  of  the  UNDP 
since  its  founding  in  1966.  Previously 
he  served  as  Managing  Director  of 
the  UN  Special  Fund  during  the 
entire  period  of  its  operation. 

POLICY  AND  ADVISORY  BODIES 

The  UNDP's  policies  are  estab- 
lished by  a  3  7 -nation  Governing 
Council  which  meets  twice  each  year, 
ordinarily  at  New  York  in  January 
and  at  Geneva  in  June.  The  Council 
approves  the  program  and  adminis- 
trative recommendations  of  the 
Administrator,  and,  since  it  is  en- 
trusted with  the  supervision  of  all  UN 
technical  cooperation  activities,  also 
reviews  the  program  of  technical  as- 
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sistance  financed  from  the  regular 
UN  budget.  The  Governing  Council 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  17 
developed  countries  and  19  develop- 
ing countries,  with  one  seat  alternat- 
ing between  the  two  groups.  The 
United  States  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Governing  Council  since  the 
UNDP's  establishment  in  1966. 

In  addition,  the  UNDP  receives 
advice  from  an  Inter-Agency  Con- 
sultative Board  (IACB)  and  from 
an  Advisory  Panel  on  Program 
Policy.  The  IACB,  which  provides 
other  organizations  of  the  UN  sys- 
tem with  consultative  participation 
in  the  UNDP's  decision-  and  policy- 
making process,  is  composed  of  the 
UN  Secretary-General  and  the  execu- 
tive heads  of  the  specialized  agencies, 
IAEA,  UNCTAD,  and  UNIDO.  The 
IACB  ordinarily  meets  prior  to  each 
Governing  Council  session  in  order  to 
review  projects  proposed  by  the 
Administrator  and  to  advise  him  con- 
cerning the  appropriate  executing 
agencies. 

The  Advisory  Panel  on  Program 
Policy  was  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator on  September  30,  1970,  to 
provide  "creative  thinking  on  new 
approaches  to  development."  The 
Panel,  headed  by  David  A.  Morse, 
former  Director  General  of  the  ILO 
and  a  U.S.  citizen,  is  comprised  of 
nine  specialists  in  economic  develop- 
ment and  six  ex  officio  members, 
including  the  UN  Under  Secretary- 
General  for  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs  and  the  executive  secre- 
taries of  the  UN  regional  economic 
commissions. 

FIELD  ORGANIZATION 

A  key  element  in  the  UNDP  opera- 
tion is  the  field  representative,  known 
as  the  resident  representative,  who 
advises  the  host  government  on  de- 
velopment planning  and  UN  assist- 
ance and  coordinates  the  operation  of 
UNDP-financed  programs  within  the 
country  under  his  jurisdiction.  Desig- 
nated by  the  25th  General  Assembly 
as  leaders  of  the  UN  teams  in  their 


respective  countries,  many  of  the  94 
resident  representatives  have  on  their 
staffs  representatives  of  the  FAO  and 
UNIDO  in  the  roles  of  senior  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  advisors.  Four- 
teen resident  representatives  are  U.S. 
citizens. 

FINANCING 

The  financial  resources  of  the 
UNDP  come  principally  from  volun- 
tary contributions  pledged  by  govern- 
ments. During  1970,  126  governments 
pledged  $226.1  million  compared 
with  $198.6  million  pledged  in  1969. 
In  addition,  assisted  governments 
contributed  about  $15  million  for 
local  costs  of  projects.  The  United 
States — which  has  been  the  leading 
contributor  to  the  UNDP  since  its 
founding — pledged  $86.3  million  in 
1970,  subject  to  the  condition  that  its 
contribution  should  not  exceed  40% 
of  the  governmental  contributions, 
including  assessed  and  audited  local 
costs. 

DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

The  largest  projects  mounted  by 
the  UNDP  are  in  the  Special  Fund, 
or  prein vestment,  component.  Cost- 
ing an  average  of  slightly  more  than 
$2  million  each,  with  funds  provided 
jointly  by  the  UNDP  and  the  recipi- 
ent countries,  these  projects  may  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  score  of  inter- 
national experts  and  a  substantial 
quantity  of  equipment.  Approxi- 
mately 800  such  projects  were  under- 
way at  the  end  of  1970.  At  its  two 
regular  sessions  in  1970,  the  Govern- 
ing Council  approved  161  Special 
Fund  projects  expected  to  cost  a  total 
of  $361  million.  Of  this  amount,  $139 
million  will  be  provided  by  the  UNDP 
and  $222  million  by  the  recipient 
governments  in  the  form  of  counter- 
part contributions.  The  Council's  ac- 
tion raised  the  number  of  Special 
Fund  projects  approved  since  1959 
to  a  net  of  1,234  (the  total  number 
approved  less  those  subsequently  can- 
celed), with  financing  to  consist  of 
$1.2  billion  in  UNDP  resources  and 
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$1.7  billion  in  counterpart  contribu- 
tions. 

Of  the  projects  approved  through 
1970,  a  total  of  479  are  surveys  of 
natural  resources  and/or  feasibility 
studies,  444  involve  technical  educa- 
tion and  training,  277  provide  for  ap- 
plied research,  and  34  consist  of  eco- 
nomic development  planning. 

By  economic  sector,  the  projects  are 
as  follows:  agriculture,  457;  industry, 
323 ;  public  utilities,  180;  construction 
and  physical  planning,  21 ;  health,  15 ; 
education  and  science,  106;  social 
welfare,  6 ;  public  administration  and 
other  services,  57;  and  multi-sector, 
69. 

By  geographic  region  the  projects 
are  divided  as  follows:  Africa,  455; 
Asia  and  Oceania,  310 ;  the  Americas, 
283;  Middle  East,  95;  Europe,  85; 
and  interregional  or  global,  6. 

Projects  undertaken  by  the  UNDP 
under  its  Technical  Assistance  com- 
ponent consist  primarily  of  fellow- 
ships and  advisory  services.  The 
approximately  2,500  such  projects 
financed  by  the  UNDP  each  year  cost 
an  average  of  only  $2,500  each  and 
may  be  completed  in  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months.  Expenditures  for  the 
projects  have  been  determined  on  the 
basis  of  country  targets  and  regional 
and  interregional  targets,  with  the 
former  totaling  $49.2  million  and  the 
latter  $11.7  million  for  1970. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  REFORM 

In  June  1966,  the  Governing 
Council  requested  the  Administrator 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  adminis- 
trative capacity  of  the  UNDP  to 
handle  a  greatly  enlarged  program. 
Sir  Robert  Jackson  of  Australia  was 
appointed  by  the  Administrator  to 
carry  out  the  project,  and  his  report, 
"A  Study  of  the  Capacity  of  the 
United  Nations  Development  Sys- 
tem," was  completed  in  November 
1969.  In  general,  the  report  con- 
cluded that  the  ad  hoc  development 
of  the  UN  economic  and  social  sys- 
tem had  resulted  in  cumbersome 
machinery,  and  it  recommended  a 


wide-ranging  series  of  reforms  to  en- 
sure the  creation  of  a  centralized 
policymaking  body  located  in  a  reor- 
ganized and  strengthened  UNDP. 

Pursuant  to  procedures  worked  out 
at  the  9th  regular  session  of  the  Gov- 
erning Council  in  January  1970,  the 
report  was  considered  at  a  special 
session  of  the  Governing  Council  in 
March  1970  and  again  at  the  10th 
regular  session  in  June.  The  United 
States  supported  many  of  the  basic 
recommendations  and  worked  closely 
with  a  number  of  other  governments 
in  the  two  sessions  of  the  Governing 
Council  to  elaborate  them  and  to  en- 
sure their  acceptance. 

The  reforms  approved  in  June 
1970  by  the  Governing  Council — 
and  supported  with  only  minor 
reservations  by  the  United  States — 
included  the  adoption  of  a  UN 
Development  Cooperation  Cycle 
(UNDCC) ,  a  process  which  lays  par- 
ticular stress  on  country  programing 
in  order  to  coordinate  UNDP  assist- 
ance with  the  recipient  countries' 
own  development  plans.  A  UNDP 
country  program  will  be  formulated 
by  the  government  of  each  recipient 
country  in  cooperation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  appropriate  organiza- 
tions of  the  UN  system  under  the 
leadership  of  the  UNDP  resident  rep- 
resentative. In  order  to  give  the  de- 
veloping countries  an  indication  of 
the  magnitude  of  resources  which  may 
be  available  from  the  UNDP  over  a 
5-year  period  of  time  and  thus  to 
facilitate  formulation  of  their  country 
programs,  the  Administrator  was  in- 
structed to  propose  indicative  plan- 
ning figures  for  each  recipient.  When 
completed,  country  programs  will  be 
transmitted  by  the  resident  represent- 
atives to  the  Administrator,  who 
will  submit  them  to  the  Governing 
Council  along  with  his  recommenda- 
tions for  approval.  In  addition  to  the 
programing  of  UNDP  assistance,  the 
UNDCC  includes  the  formulation, 
appraisal,  approval,  implementation, 
evaluation,  and  followup  of  specific 
projects.  In  this  regard,  the  Govern- 
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ing  Council  delegated  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  a  3-year  period  authority 
to  approve  individual  projects  falling 
within  the  framework  of  country  pro- 
grams and  authorized  him  to  delegate 
such  authority  to  the  respective  resi- 
dent representatives.  Moreover,  it 
made  clear  that  the  Administrator 
was  responsible  for  all  aspects  of 
project  implementation,  thus  clarify- 
ing the  issue  of  whether  ultimate 
responsibility  for  projects  rested  with 
the  UNDP  or  its  executing  agencies. 

Of  particular  importance  was  the 
Governing  Council's  unanimous  ac- 
ceptance of  the  need  for  organiza- 
tional changes  in  the  UNDP,  both  at 
headquarters  and  in  the  field.  Insofar 
as  headquarters  reorganization  is  con- 
cerned, the  Governing  Council  pro- 
vided the  Administrator  with 
guidelines  including  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  ( 1 )  a  unit  for  long- 
term  policy  planning  and  (2)  four 
regional  bureaus  with  direct  links  to 
both  the  Administrator  and  the  resi- 
dent representatives.  At  the  country 
level,  the  Governing  Council  called 
for  maximum  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  resident  representatives  and 
recognized  the  need  to  strengthen 
their  role.  In  this  regard  it  called  for 
recognition  of  the  resident  represent- 
ative as  having  full  overall  authority 
for  the  UNDP  programs  in  their  re- 
spective countries,  and  it  stressed  the 
importance  of  their  central  coordi- 
nating role  with  respect  to  all  other 
development  assistance  programs 
undertaken  by  organizations  in  the 
UN  system.  The  relationship  of  the 
resident  representatives  to  the  field 
representatives  of  other  UN  organi- 
zations was  described  as  that  of 
"leader  of  the  team." 

A  number  of  important  decisions 
were  also  taken  to  provide  for  a  new 
financial  and  budgetary  system  de- 
signed to  improve  the  management 
and  utilization  of  UNDP  resources. 
The  major  features  of  the  new  system 
include  ( 1 )  creation  of  a  single  fund 
by  complete  amalgamation  of  the 
Special  Fund  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance components;  (2)  abolition  of 


the  "full  funding"  concept  employed 
for  Special  Fund  projects  and  pro- 
vision for  fuller  utilization  of  re- 
sources; (3)  adoption  of  a  more 
rational  system  for  the  allocation  of 
resources  between  country  programs, 
inter-country  programs,  program 
support  services,  and  administrative 
services;  and  (4)  provision  for  im- 
proved budget  planning  and  for  co- 
operation by  the  Administrator  in 
efforts  to  achieve  common  budgeting 
policies  and  accounting  systems 
throughout  the  UN  system  of 
organizations. 

The  Governing  Council's  consen- 
sus on  organizational  and  operational 
reform  of  the  UNDP  was  approved 
unanimously  on  July  22  by  ECOSOC 
and  without  objection  on  Decem- 
ber 1 1  by  the  General  Assembly.  The 
reforms  were  to  be  initiated  in  1971 
subject  to  the  Governing  Council's 
consideration  at  its  1 1  th  session  of  the 
Administrator's  proposals  for  their 
implementation.  They  should  con- 
tribute to  the  UNDP's  increased  ef- 
fectiveness and  enable  it  to  meet  more 
quickly  and  adequately  the  needs  of 
the  developing  world. 

UN  REGULAR  PROGRAM 

Provision  is  made  annually  in  the 
UN  assessed  budget  for  the  Regular 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance. 
Funding  in  1970  amounted  to  $6.9 
million,  of  which  $1.5  million  was  for 
industrial  development  projects  that 
were  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
Industrial  Development  Board  of 
UNIDO.  The  remaining  $5.4  million 
was  used  for  projects  in  the  fields  of 
nonindustrial  economic  development, 
social  development,  public  admin- 
istration, narcotic  drug  control,  and 
human  rights  advisory  services. 

General  policy  guidance  for  the 
UN  Regular  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance  is  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ing Council  of  the  UNDP.  At  the 
10th  session  of  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil in  June  1970  the  UN  Commis- 
sioner for  Technical  Cooperation 
noted  that  as  a  result  of  the  Council's 
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recommendations  the  Regular  Pro- 
gram had  begun  to  concentrate  on 
those  areas,  such  as  human  rights  and 
public  administration,  where  its  dis- 
tinct contribution  could  be  more 
readily  seen,  and  to  restrict  its  aid  to  a 
limited  number  of  countries.  This 
was  necessary  because  of  the  Regular 
Program's  limited  resources.  As  of  the 
end  of  September  1970,  the  Secre- 
tary-General had  approved  projects 
for  1971  in  only  83  of  the  more  than 
100  countries  which  had  requested 
assistance.  Further  reduction  was  an- 
ticipated for  subsequent  years. 

UN  VOLUNTEERS 

In  1970  a  long  considered  pro- 
posal— a  corps  of  UN  Volunteers — 
came  into  being. 

After  discussing  a  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  the  feasibility 
of  creating  an  international  corps  of 
volunteers  for  development,  the  49th 
ECOSOC  on  July  28  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  22  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  3  ab- 
stentions, a  resolution  on  the  subject 
sponsored  by  Greece,  India,  and  Pak- 
istan. The  Council  noted  "the  inter- 
est which  the  United  Nations  is 
increasingly  showing  in  the  partici- 
pation of  youth  in  national  and  inter- 
national development  efforts,"  and 
recommended  that  the  25th  General 
Assembly  adopt  a  resolution  (1)  es- 
tablishing as  of  January  1,  1971,  an 
international  group  of  volunteers  to 
be  designated  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually as  UN  Volunteers;  (2)  re- 
questing the  Secretary-General  to 
designate  the  Administrator  of  the 
UNDP  as  Administrator  of  the  UN 
Volunteers  and  to  appoint  a  coordi- 
nator within  the  framework  of  the 
UNDP  to  promote  and  coordinate 
the  recruitment,  selection,  training, 
and  administrative  management  of 
the  activities  of  the  UN  Volunteers; 
and  (3)  inviting  member  states,  or- 
ganizations, and  individuals  to  "con- 
tribute to  a  special  voluntary  fund 
for  the  support  of  United  Nations 
Volunteers  activities." 

On  December  7  the  General  As- 


sembly adopted  by  a  vote  of  91 
(U.S.)  to  0,  with  12  abstentions,  the 
resolution  recommended  by  ECO- 
SOC. The  Administrator  of  the 
UNDP  then  took  steps  to  implement 
the  program  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  appointed  a  consultant  knowl- 
edgeable in  volunteer  activities  and 
held  a  series  of  preliminary  meetings 
with  representatives  of  the  ILO, 
FAO,  UNESCO,  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations  concerned  with 
international  volunteer  service  to  de- 
velop administrative  and  substantive 
guidelines  for  the  program.  One  re- 
sult of  these  meetings  was  the  decision 
to  establish  a  clearinghouse  operation 
in  Geneva  which  would  receive  appli- 
cations, cooperate  with  international 
volunteer  organizations,  and — in 
cooperation  with  the  UNDP — select 
the  participants  in  the  program. 

CAPITAL  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

The  General  Assembly  established 
the  Capital  Development  Fund  in 
1966  over  the  opposition  of  the 
United  States  and  most  other  de- 
veloped countries.  The  United  States 
considered  that  what  was  required 
was  not  another  institution  to  provide 
capital  development  financing  at  less 
than  market  rates  but  greater  use  of 
existing  institutions.  The  United 
States  and  some  other  developed 
countries  also  objected  to  the  fact  that 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Fund  were  to  be  covered  in  the  UN 
assessed  budget. 

In  1967  the  General  Assembly 
placed  the  Fund  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Administrator  and  the 
Governing  Council  of  the  UNDP  be- 
cause the  pledges  to  the  Fund  did  not 
amount  to  enough  to  make  a  separate 
administration  economic. 

On  December  11,  1970,  over  the 
strong  objections  and  negative  votes 
of  the  major  developed  countries,  the 
UN  General  Assembly  approved  by  a 
vote  of  78  to  9  (U.S.),  with  21  ab- 
stentions, a  resolution  requesting  the 
UN  Secretary-General  to  invite  mem- 
ber states  to  contribute  separately  at 
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the  same  pledging  conference  to  the 
UNDP  and  the  Fund,  and  requesting 
the  UNDP  Governing  Council  to 
consider  "all  possibilities  for  reach- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Capital  Development  Fund." 
The  UNDP  Administrator's  progress 
report  to  the  Governing  Council 
noted  that  possibilities  for  expanding 
and  accelerating  the  work  of  the 
Fund  were  being  explored,  but  until 
it  had  significantly  more  money  with 
which  to  operate,  transactions  would 
be  small  and  limited  in  number. 

Total  cumulative  resources  of  the 
Fund  through  December  1970  con- 
sisted of  pledges  equivalent  to  $4.4 
million,  of  which  about  90%  were 
inconvertible  currencies;  the  equiva- 
lent of  $1.9  million  had  been  paid  in. 
At  the  1970  pledging  conference  on 
October  30,  25  countries  pledged  the 
equivalent  of  $954,000.  As  in  the  past, 
the  United  States  neither  attended 
the  pledging  conference  nor  made  a 
pledge.  In  fact,  none  of  the  developed 
countries  made  pledges.  Although  the 
Capital  Development  Fund  has  made 
"continuous  efforts"  to  complete  sev- 
eral projects,  none  had  been  com- 
pleted through  December  31,  1970. 

UN  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development 

UNCTAD  is  an  organ  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  trade  problems  of 
developing  countries.  The  United 
States  is  a  member  of  the  Trade  and 
Development  Board  (UNCTAD's 
permanent  organ)  as  well  as  all  prin- 
cipal committees. 

TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

The  55-member  Board  held  two 
sessions  in  Geneva  during  1970:  its 
ninth  (third  part)  from  February  2 
to  16,  and  its  tenth,  from  August  26 
to  September  24.  At  the  ninth  ses- 
sion the  Board  completed  most  of  its 
work  on  the  international  strategy 


document  for  the  Second  Develop- 
ment Decade,  continued  work  on 
generalized  preferences  in  favor  of 
developing  countries,  and  considered 
the  UNCTAD  work  program  for 
coming  years. 

At  its  tenth  session  the  Board  dis- 
cussed several  issues  involving  DD- 

II.  One  of  its  major  accomplish- 
ments was  agreement  on  a  text  on 
shipping  and  ports,  which  the  United 
States  supported,  for  inclusion  in  the 
International  Development  Strategy. 
The  Board  also  discussed  UNCTAD 

III,  scheduled  for  spring  1972,  and 
accepted  an  "illustrative  list"  of  sub- 
jects prepared  for  the  provisional 
agenda  which  will  be  drawn  up  at 
the  11th  session  of  the  Board.  The 
Board  adopted  a  resolution  on  the 
transfer  of  technology  that  estab- 
lished an  intergovernmental  group  to 
consider  UNCTAD  activities  in  this 
field.  The  Board  also  adopted,  by 
consensus,  a  resolution  on  commodi- 
ties dealing  with  market  access  and 
pricing  policy.  The  United  States 
supported  the  resolution  subject  to 
a  clarification  of  its  own  point  of 
view  on  pricing  policy.  Another  reso- 
lution adopted  by  consensus  invited 
the  UNCTAD  Secretary  General  to 
appoint  an  ad  hoc  group  of  experts 
on  special  measures  in  favor  of  the 
least  developed  among  the  develop- 
ing countries.  The  Board  members 
also  discussed  nontarifT  barriers,  gen- 
eralized preferences,  trade  between 
the  socialist  states  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  developing  countries,  trade 
among  developing  countries,  supple- 
mentary finance,  and  a  link  between 
reserve  creation  and  development 
aid. 

COMMITTEES 

Since  the  Second  UNCTAD  Con- 
ference in  1968  the  Committee  on 
Commodities  has  been  trying  to  com- 
plete action  on  a  series  of  policy  rec- 
ommendations not  agreed  on  at  that 
Conference.  The  Committee  com- 
pleted this  task  at  its  fifth  session  in 
July  1970.  The  United  States  played 
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an  active  role  in  making  this  pos- 
sible, submitting  draft  texts  and 
otherwise  seeking  to  resolve  the  long- 
standing differences  which  had 
blocked  agreement  on  a  number  of 
important  policy  questions.  The 
Committee  negotiated  a  resolution 
on  the  disposal  of  surpluses  and 
strategic  reserves  on  terms  which  the 
United  States  could  accept,  subject 
to  certain  interpretive  statements.  A 
potentially  troublesome  proposal  that 
the  UNCTAD  Secretariat  should 
convene  or  assist  commodity  consul- 
tations among  producing  or  consum- 
ing countries  was  resolved  by  estab- 
lishing certain  safeguards  to  protect 
the  interests  of  other  countries.  Fi- 
nally, as  a  result  of  a  U.S.  initiative 
well  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  a 
resolution  was  negotiated  defining 
the  extent  of  commitment  that  the 
Western  developed  countries  could 
undertake  on  the  two  sensitive  issues 
of  access  to  markets  and  commodity 
pricing  policy.  It  failed  of  adoption, 
due  to  a  last  minute  complication,  but 
was  referred  to  the  Board  and  later 
adopted  by  that  body. 

These  actions  cleared  the  way  for 
the  Commodities  Committee  to  shift 
its  attention  to  a  program  of  studies 
it  has  undertaken  to  explore.  These 
include  newly  stressed  approaches  to 
commodity  trade  problems — such  as 
diversification  to  help  avoid  or  reduce 
over-production — and  an  increased 
research  and  development  effort  to 
help  natural  products  subject  to  com- 
petition from  synthetics. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures 
at  its  fourth  session,  January  20-30, 
discussed  nontariff  barriers  affecting 
the  exports  of  developing  countries, 
with  those  countries  urging  establish- 
ment of  a  new  permanent  UNCTAD 
committee  to  work  on  liberalization. 
The  developed  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  resisted  creation  of 
such  a  committee  and  discussion  of 
this  issue  is  expected  to  continue  at 
future  sessions  of  the  Committee. 
Other  items  covered  at  the  fourth  ses- 
sion include  the  work  of  the  special 


intergovernmental  group  on  tariff 
reclassification,  restrictive  business 
practices,  and  cooperation  with 
UNIDO  for  developing  industrial 
production  and  exports. 

Holding  its  fourth  session  in  two 
parts  (March  31-April  17  and  Sep- 
tember 21-October  12),  UNCTAD' s 
Special  Committee  on  Preferences 
discussed  the  proposals  of  18  devel- 
oped countries  to  grant  nonrecipro- 
cal,  nondiscriminatory  generalized 
tariff  preferences  to  the  exports  of 
developing  countries.  At  these  meet- 
ings the  United  States  continued  to 
press  for  the  establishment  of  a  lib- 
eral system  of  generalized  preferences 
which  would  benefit  all  developing 
countries  and  which  would  eliminate 
some  of  the  discrimination  that  now 
exists  in  world  trade.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gation consulted  widely  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  developing  countries 
to  explain  the  U.S.  proposals  and  to 
obtain  their  views.  After  intensive 
discussion  the  Committee  produced  a 
report  containing  "Agreed  Conclu- 
sions" on  such  aspects  of  preferences 
as  safeguard  mechanisms,  reverse 
preferences,  special  preferences,  ben- 
eficiaries, duration,  and  institutional 
arrangements.  Most  importantly, 
members  of  UNCTAD  approved  the 
preference  proposals  as  the  basis  for 
a  "mutually  acceptable"  system  of 
generalized  preferences  to  benefit  the 
developing  countries.  UNCTAD  also 
noted  the  intention  of  the  prospective 
preference-giving  countries  to  seek 
the  necessary  legislative  actions  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  imple- 
ment the  preferences  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  1971.  Agreement  by  the 
developed  countries  to  undertake  this 
commitment  represented  one  of  the 
most  important  trade  policy  actions 
ever  taken  to  meet  the  recognized 
need  for  special  treatment  of  the 
developing  countries. 

The  ad  hoc  Working  Group  on 
Rules  of  Origin,  established  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Preferences, 
held  its  second  (July  2-8)  and  third 
(December  7-15)  sessions  in  1970. 
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At  the  second  session  it  examined  sev- 
eral technical  aspects  including  the 
criteria  for  determining  substantial 
transformation  of  goods  in  interna- 
tional trade  which  might  affect  their 
origin  and  the  possibility  of  devising 
a  common  certificate  of  origin  form. 
At  its  third  and  final  session  the 
Working  Group  produced  a  report 
with  "Agreed  Conclusions"  on  various 
subjects  such  as  wholly  produced 
goods,  minimal  processes,  direct  con- 
signment, and  treatment  of  packing. 
The  prospective  preference-giving 
countries  said  that  they  would  intro- 
duce rules  of  origin  taking  the  agreed 
conclusions  into  account  as  fully  as 
possible.  The  developing  countries 
agreed  that  they  would  take  the  ap- 
propriate domestic  action  required  on 
their  part  to  implement  the  conclu- 
sions. During  the  discussion  on  rules 
of  origin,  the  U.S.  delegation  sought 
to  assure  that  origin  requirements 
would  be  as  uniform  as  possible,  sim- 
ple to  administer,  and  lead  to  gen- 
erally comparable  conditions  of  access 
to  developed  countries'  markets. 

The  Committee  on  Invisibles  and 
Financing  Related  to  Trade,  at  its 
fourth  session  at  Geneva,  July  20-31, 
considered  the  flow  of  financial  re- 
sources and  a  report  submitted  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  effects  of  private 
foreign  investment.  The  Committee 
welcomed  the  case  studies  that  had 
been  carried  out  and  decided  that 
such  studies  should  be  continued, 
with  broadened  terms  of  reference  to 
take  into  account  other  effects  of 
private  foreign  investment,  especially 
those  on  income,  employment,  the 
transfer  of  technology  and  skills,  the 
creation  of  external  economies,  and 
the  impact  on  the  domestic  market 
structure.  The  Committee  also 
adopted  resolutions  on  "continuity  in 
provision  of  financial  resources  for 
development"  and  on  "special  meas- 
ures in  favor  of  the  least  developed 
among  the  developing  countries." 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  United 
States  and  other  developed  countries 


opposed  the  adoption  of  any 
provisions  that  would  lessen  the 
importance  of  self-help  efforts  by 
developing  countries. 

The  Committee  on  Shipping  at  its 
fourth  session,  April  20-May  4, 
reached  agreement  on  important  re- 
solutions on  the  expansion  of  the  mer- 
chant marines  of  developing  countries 
and  on  improved  relations  with  the 
shipping  conferences.  These  have 
been  points  at  issue  between  the 
major  maritime  nations  and  the  de- 
veloping countries  ever  since  UNC- 
TAD  was  established.  The  United 
States  has  frequently  disagreed  on 
these  issues  with  the  other  developed 
maritime  nations,  which  have  long 
opposed  U.S.  use  of  cargo  reserva- 
tions to  assist  its  merchant  marine  and 
its  national  regulation  of  interna- 
tional shipping  conferences. 

The  Committee  recognized  the 
principle  that  the  shipping  lines  of 
developing  countries  should  be 
admitted  as  full  members  of  liner 
conferences  operating  in  their  na- 
tional commerce  and  should  have  an 
increasing  and  substantial  participa- 
tion in  the  carriage  of  cargoes  gen- 
erated by  their  foreign  trade.  The 
developed  countries  were  unwilling  to 
endorse  cargo  preference  measures 
but  subsequently  agreed  broadly,  in 
the  context  of  the  Second  Develop- 
ment Decade,  that  developing  coun- 
tries could  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  permit  their 
shipowners  to  compete  in  the  interna- 
tional freight  market  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  a  sound  development  of 
shipping. 

Other  resolutions  called  for  im- 
provements in  the  liner  conference 
system  in  order  to  eliminate  unfair 
practices  and  discrimination,  to 
strengthen  machinery  for  consultation 
with  shippers  and  public  authorities 
(especially  regarding  changes  in 
freight  rates),  and  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  needs  of  the  least  de- 
veloped countries  to  reduce  the  costs 
of  their  maritime  transport  and 
develop  their  ports. 
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As  a  result  of  decisions  reached  at 
the  eighth  session  of  the  Trade  and 
Development  Board  in  1969  an  in- 
tergovernmental group  meeting  was 
held  November  2-19  to  consider 
trade  expansion,  economic  coopera- 
tion, and  regional  integration.  The 
session  adopted  some  general  conclu- 
sions regarding  measures  that  might 
help  to  increase  trade  among  the  de- 
veloping countries,  including  aid 
untying,  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance, and  multilateral  payments 
arrangements,  as  appropriate.  The 
United  States  supported  efforts  to 
untie  bilateral  financial  assistance. 
The  United  States  also  stated  its  view 
that  developing1  countries'  payments 
arrangements  should  be  supported  by 
the  participating  countries  and  not 
depend  on  external  assistance.  In  ad- 
dition, the  meeting  discussed  estab- 
lishing ad  hoc  working  groups  to 
consider  national  and  international 
support  for  expanding  trade  among 
the  developing  countries. 

General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade 

With  the  addition  in  1970  of  Mau- 
ritius and  the  U.  A.R.,  78  nations  were 
contracting  parties  to  the  GATT  as 
of  December  31,  1970.  Additionally, 
one  country.  Tunisia,  has  acceded 
provisionally  and  14  apply  the  GATT 
on  a  cff  facto  basis.  As  a  provisional 
agreement  designed  to  spur  the 
economic  growth  of  its  contracting 
parties  by  eliminating  barriers  to 
world  trade,  the  GATT  continues  to 
be  the  principal  legal  instrument  by 
which  U.S.  economic  interests  are 
protected  and  enhanced  in  the  field  of 
international  trade  policy. 

The  GATT  consists  of  ( 1 )  agreed 
rules  designed  to  insure  that  trade 
among  the  contracting  parties  is  con- 
ducted on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis, 
(2)  procedures  for  application  of 
these  rules,  and  ( 3 )  schedules  of  tariff 
rates  extended  and  legally  bound  by 


individual  contracting  parties  to  all 
other  contracting  parties.  Almost  as 
important,  the  GATT  contracting 
parties  have  established  forums  in 
which  general  and  specific  trade  prob- 
lems and  disputes  may  be  discussed. 

While  not  a  part  of  the  UN  system, 
the  GATT  Contracting  Parties, 
functioning  as  an  institutional  entity, 
has  cooperated  closely  with  UN  or- 
ganizations. For  example,  the  GATT 
Contracting  Parties  and  UNCTAD 
jointly  operate  an  International 
Trade  Center  to  assist  developing 
countries  in  their  export  development 
efforts. 

Since  entering  into  force  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1948,  the  GATT  has  provided 
the  framework  for  six  multilateral 
rounds  of  tariff  negotiations,  cul- 
minating in  the  Kennedy  Round, 
completed  June  30,  1967.  The  tariff 
reductions  negotiated  in  the  Kennedy 
Round  are  going  into  effect  in  five 
yearly  stages,  the  third  of  which  was 
implemented  on  January  1,  1970.  A 
number  of  countries  have  accelerated 
the  implementation  of  their  Kennedy 
Round  tariff  reductions. 

The  Session  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  is  the  highest  forum  of  the 
GATT  and,  as  such,  provides  the 
impetus  toward  future  work  con- 
ducted under  GATT  auspices.  The 
26th  Session  met  February  16-28  and 
in  its  conclusions  emphasized  the  need 
to  maintain  the  momentum  of  trade 
liberalization.  The  United  States  fully 
concurred  in  the  conclusions  of  the 
Contracting  Parties,  which  also 
stressed  the  importance  of  dealing 
with  the  trading  problems  of  develop- 
ing countries.  The  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  GATT  were  directed 

on  the  basis  of  the  comprehensive  pre- 
paratory work  that  they  have  already 
done  and  of  such  additional  work  as 
may  prove  to  be  necessary,  to  proceed 
with  the  task  of  formulating  conclusions 
on  possibilities  for  concrete  action  that 
might  appropriately  be  taken  to  deal 
with  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  field 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  trade. 

The  Contracting  Parties  further  di- 
rected the  prompt  completion  of  a 
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comprehensive  study  of  the  expected 
tariff  situation  after  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  all  Kennedy  Round  con- 
cessions in  1972.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  is  to  provide  information  useful 
in  possible  future  tariff  negotiations. 

During  the  remainder  of  1970,  the 
documentary  inventories  of  nontariff 
barriers  in  the  fields  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  trade  were  revised  and 
extended  and  discussions  were  held  on 
possible  ways  of  approaching  nego- 
tiations on  this  imposing  array  of 
trade  impediments. 

At  the  December  14-15  meeting  of 
the  GATT  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Development,  many  of  the  developing 
contracting  parties  to  the  GATT 
clearly  announced  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  rate  of  progress  in  deal- 
ing with  their  particular  trade  prob- 
lems. A  proposal  was  advanced  for 
the  establishment  of  a  small,  select 
group  of  developed  and  developing 
country  representatives  to  consult 
with  representatives  of  individual 
contracting  parties,  and  thereafter  to 
propose  solutions  to  some  specific  de- 
veloping country  trade  problems.  At 
the  end  of  1970,  the  GATT  Contract- 
ing Parties  were  considering  the 
proposal. 

The  working  party  on  border  tax 
adjustment  continued  to  meet  in 
1970.  However,  agreement  could  not 
be  reached  on  the  trade  effects,  if  any, 
of  current  border  adjustments.  The 
working  party  recommended  and  the 
contracting  parties  approved — 
through  their  Council  of  Represent- 
atives— the  adoption  of  a  U.S.  pro- 
posal for  notification  of  changes  in 
border  tax  adjustments  and  proced- 
ures for  consultation  regarding  these 
adjustments. 

Commodity  Trade 

Much  of  the  intergovernmental 
consideration  of  problems  concerning 
trade  in  primary  commodities  takes 
place  within  the  UN  framework.  One 
center  of  activity  is  FAO's  Committee 


on  Commodity  Problems,  which 
keeps  developments  in  agricultural 
trade  under  review,  deals  with  such 
general  questions  as  disposal  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses,  and  sponsors  meet- 
ings on  particular  commodities — usu- 
ally through  formally  established 
study  groups. 

Another  is  UNCTAD's  Committee 
on  Commodities,  which  exercises  gen- 
eral surveillance  over  all  intergovern- 
mental commodity  activities.  In  addi- 
tion, UNCTAD's  Secretary  General 
convenes  commodity  conferences  to 
negotiate  formal  agreements  and  ar- 
ranges other  meetings  on  specific 
commodities,  as  appropriate. 

There  are  also  independent  com- 
modity councils  administering  the  in- 
ternational agreements  that  are  in 
force  for  tin,  sugar,  coffee,  wheat, 
and  olive  oil;  independent  study 
groups  that  deal  with  rubber,  cotton, 
lead-zinc,  and  wool;  and  certain 
GATT  committees  concerned  with 
commodities.  The  U.S.  Government 
participates  in  most  of  these  inter- 
governmental commodity  activities. 

The  highlights  of  the  year's  activ- 
ities on  commodity  trade  within  the 
UN  framework  are  described  below. 

TIN 

The  UN  Tin  Conference,  spon- 
sored by  UNCTAD  and  held  in  Ge- 
neva from  April  13  to  May  15,  nego- 
tiated the  Fourth  International  Tin 
Agreement  to  replace  an  agreement 
due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1971.  The 
U.S.  Government  participated  in  the 
negotiations  but  with  no  prior  com- 
mitment that  it  would  accede  to  the 
agreement.  While  not  a  member  of 
the  Tin  Agreement,  the  United  States 
consults  with  the  International  Tin 
Council  regarding  disposals  from  the 
U.S.  stockpile,  as  they  may  relate  to 
the  buffer  stock  operations  of  the 
Agreement.  It  also  cooperates  in  the 
Council's  statistical  and  technical  ac- 
tivities. A  principal  U.S.  objective  in 
the  1970  negotiations  was  to 
strengthen  the  elements  of  the  agree- 
ment protecting  consumers  of  tin. 
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The  new  agreement  follows  the 
pattern  of  previous  tin  agreements, 
relying  on  a  buffer  stock  as  the  chief 
mechanism  for  stabilizing  prices  and 
providing  for  possible  export  quotas 
to  reinforce  the  buffer  stock  opera- 
tion. Proposals  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  buffer  stock  and  to  require  that 
consuming  countries  share  in  the 
financing  failed  to  carry.  However, 
one  consuming  country,  the  Nether- 
lands, announced  that  it  would  make 
a  voluntary  contribution.  Certain 
changes  were  made  to  bring  the  buf- 
fer stock  generally  into  line  with  the 
criteria  governing  use  of  the  IMF's 
new  buffer  stock  financing  facility. 

In  November  the  IMF  Executive 
Directors  reviewed  the  text  of  the 
agreement  and  decided  that,  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  its  facility  could 
be  used  to  help  finance  required  con- 
tributions to  the  tin  buffer  stock. 

WHEAT 

Upon  invitation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Council,  UNCTAD 
sponsored  two  meetings,  in  August 
and  September,  of  a  preparatory 
committee  to  examine  the  bases  for 
a  new  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment. The  preparatory  committee 
cleared  the  way  for  the  convening  of 
a  formal  negotiating  conference  in 
early  1971. 

COCOA 

Negotiations  for  a  cocoa  agree- 
ment, begun  in  1962,  reached  an 
impasse  in  1969.  In  the  hope  of  estab- 
lishing a  basis  for  resuming  negotia- 
tions, UNCTAD's  Secretary  General 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  UNCTAD 
Cocoa  Consultative  Group  in  June 
1970.  It  had  been  expected  that  the 
main  issue  would  be  the  producing 
countries'  desire  to  raise  the  target 
price  range  from  the  levels  agreed  in 
June  1968.  The  issue  did  not  arise, 
however,  presumably  because  current 
market  prices  would  not  have  sup- 
ported the  request  for  higher  target 
prices. 


The  meeting  concentrated  instead 
on  technical  issues  regarding  the 
sales  quotas  and  buffer  stock  pro- 
visions of  the  draft  agreement.  It  be- 
came clear  that  there  were  serious 
misgivings  regarding  their  workabil- 
ity and  considerable  sentiment  for 
clarifying  and  simplifying  the  draft 
agreement.  The  meeting  adjourned 
on  the  understanding  that 
UNCTAD's  Secretary  General  would 
work  on  the  technical  issues,  in  con- 
sultation with  interested  govern- 
ments. The  date  of  any  further  meet- 
ing was  left  open,  but  the  Secretary 
General  continued  to  express  hope 
that  negotiations  might  be  resumed 
in  1971. 

IRON  ORE 

Basic  changes  in  consumer  needs, 
world  production,  and  trade  are  oc- 
curring with  respect  to  iron  ore — a 
product  of  major  export  interest  to 
many  developing  countries.  Al- 
though there  have  been  various 
studies  of  this  product  in  ECE  and 
OECD,  none  has  looked  at  the  par- 
ticular problems  faced  by  developing 
country  exporters.  In  January 
UNCTAD  sponsored  an  ad  hoc  con- 
sultation on  iron  ore  to  examine  the 
questions  of  investments,  freight 
rates,  and  price  trends.  No  further 
meetings  were  scheduled,  but  it  was 
understood  that  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral might  conduct  further  studies 
and  call  another  ad  hoc  meeting  in 
time. 

TEA 

Pressures  for  a  long-term  agree- 
ment on  tea  continued  in  1970,  de- 
spite evidence  that  not  all  producing 
or  consuming  countries  want  an 
agreement  at  this  time. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Working 
Party  on  Long-Term  Measures  (a 
subsidiary  of  the  FAO  Consultative 
Committee  on  Tea)  in  June  1970,  it 
was  decided  to  ask  the  executive 
heads  of  FAO  and  UNCTAD  to  ap- 
point "conciliators"  to  consult  with 
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the  tea  exporting  countries  in  order 
to  narrow  the  differences  among 
them  which  have  blocked  progress 
toward  an  agreement.  The  United 
States  abstained  on  this  action  since 
it  considered  that  the  decision  to  seek 
an  agreement  was  taken  on  the  basis 
of  inadequate  information  and  pos- 
sibly faulty  assumptions.  The  Work- 
ing Party  also  encouraged  the  export- 
ing countries  to  continue  an  informal 
export  quota  arrangement,  pending 
conclusion  of  a  long-term  agreement. 

When  the  Consultative  Committee 
met  late  in  1970,  the  conciliators  had 
little  progress  to  report,  and  the 
exporters  group  had  only  partially 
completed  plans  for  an  informal 
arrangement  for  1971,  with  no  agree- 
ment on  allocation  of  the  proposed 
global  quota  among  the  exporting 
countries. 

The  United  States  has  consistently 
urged  that  more  attention  be  paid  to 
trade-expanding,  rather  than  trade- 
restricting,  measures  as  a  means  of 
helping  the  exporting  countries.  The 
United  States  therefore  particularly 
welcomed  the  decision  of  the  Consul- 
tative Committee  to  establish  a  Stand- 
ing Group  on  Promotion,  which  will 
explore  the  possibilities  of  expanding 
tea  consumption  in  various  countries. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

The  recommendation  for  action  on 
individual  commodities  adopted  at 
the  Second  UNCTAD  Conference  in 
1968  placed  responsibility  jointly 
upon  the  Director  General  of  the 
FAO  and  the  Secretary  General  of 
UNCTAD  to  study  possible  solutions 
to  problems  of  trade  in  fats  and  oils 
and  to  consider,  in  consultation  with 
interested  governments,  the  necessity 
for  establishing  a  consultative  com- 
mittee on  oilseeds,  oils,  and  fats  to 
take  the  place  of  the  FAO  Study 
Group. 

In  line  with  this  mandate,  the  FAO 
and  UNCTAD  executive  heads 
jointly  convened  a  special  session  of 
the  Study  Group  in  London,  Janu- 
ary 26-February  6.  The  issue  domi- 


nating the  meeting  was  a  procedural 
proposal  that  the  proposed  Consulta- 
tive Committee  be  a  joint  body  of  the 
FAO  and  UNCTAD.  The  UNCTAD 
secretariat  had,  for  some  time,  con- 
tributed to  the  servicing  of  the  Study 
Group,  which  was  generally  referred 
to  as  the  FAO /UNCTAD  Study 
Group  on  Oilseeds,  Oils,  and  Fats. 
Technically,  however,  the  Study 
Group  remained  a  subsidiary  of  the 
FAO  Committee  on  Commodity 
Problems  and  it  was  primarily  sup- 
ported by  the  FAO  secretariat.  The 
intent  of  the  proposal  was  to  make 
the  proposed  new  Consultative  Com- 
mittee a  subsidiary  of  both  the 
Committee  on  Commodity  Problems 
and  UNCTAD' s  Committee  on 
Commodities. 

Upon  U.S.  insistence,  the  special 
session  recommended  only  that  the 
proposal  for  a  joint  body  be  consid- 
ered by  die  FAO  and  UNCTAD 
Committees. 

UNCTAD's  Committee  on  Com- 
modities was  the  first  to  consider  this 
proposal,  at  its  July  session.  The 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  de- 
fining ways  in  which  UNCTAD 
might  be  more  fully  involved  in  pre- 
paring for  and  servicing  the  Consul- 
tative Committee  and  successfully 
opposed  an  UNCTAD  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Committee  be  legally  a 
joint  body  of  the  two  organizations. 
This  question  was  left  open  for  fur- 
ther consideration  by  FAO's  Com- 
mittee on  Commodity  Problems. 

By  the  time  of  that  meeting,  the 
proponents  of  a  joint  body  had  re- 
considered their  position  and  were 
prepared  to  agree  that  the  Study 
Group,  or  Consultative  Committee, 
should  remain  an  FAO  body  al- 
though with  the  understanding  that 
UNCTAD  might  extend  such  sup- 
port to  the  group  as  it  considered 
feasible  and  appropriate. 

Since  improved  data  are  essential 
to  a  more  thorough  study  of  the 
problems  of  fats  and  oils,  a  Statis- 
tical Subcommittee  was  established 
and  met  twice  during  the  year.  The 
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Study  Group  met  late  in  the  year  to 
review  the  work  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, the  supply  and  demand  outlook, 
and  other  matters  of  current  interest. 

UN  Industrial 
Development  Organization 

UNIDO  is  an  autonomous  organi- 
zation within  the  UN  system  which 
was  established  in  1966  to  promote 
and  accelerate  the  industrialization 
of  the  developing  countries. 

UNIDO' s  administrative  and  re- 
search activities  are  funded  through 
the  regular  UN  budget  ;  its  opera- 
tional activities  are  funded  primarily 
by  voluntary  contributions,  princi- 
pally from  the  UNDP  but  partly 
from  an  annual  pledging  conference. 
Another  source  of  operational  funds 
is  the  UN  Regular  Program  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance.  In  addition, 
UNIDO  has  a  Special  Industrial 
Services  Fund,  a  small  revolving 
fund  which  under  certain  circum- 
stances is  replenished  by  UNDP. 

UNIDO  held  its  annual  pledging 
conference  on  November  10.  In  keep- 
ing with  its  view  that  operational 
funds  for  UNIDO  should  come 
through  the  UNDP,  the  United 
States  attended  the  conference  to 
demonstrate  its  support  for  the  or- 
ganization, but  did  not  make  a 
pledge.  By  the  end  of  the  year  a  total 
of  65  nations  contributed  $1.9  million 
to  the  organization.  The  administra- 
tive and  research  budget  for  1970 
was  $10,433,000. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of 
UNIDO' s  Industrial  Development 
Board,  the  policy-formulating  body 
of  45  states  which  meets  annually  to 
review  past  activities  and  approve 
future  programs  of  work.  The  fourth 
session  of  the  Board  met  April  20-30 
at  UNIDO's  headquarters  in  Vienna 
and  was  attended  by  44  of  the  45 
Board  members  as  well  as  a  large 


number  of  observers  from  other  UN 
organizations  and  private  groups. 

The  session  was  preceded  by  the 
second  meeting  of  the  UNIDO 
Working  Group  on  Program  and  Co- 
ordination, April  6-17.  This  group 
was  established  largely  at  the  urging 
of  the  developed  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  to  study  in  detail 
UNIDO's  work  program  and  budget. 
Although  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Working  Group  felt  that  a  clearer 
statement  of  work  priorities  needed 
to  be  established,  the  businesslike 
session  was  considered  a  further  im- 
provement in  UNIDO's  effort  to 
make  itself  a  more  effective 
organization. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Industrial 
Development  Board  followed  the 
pattern  of  recent  Board  meetings 
which  have  been  generally  harmoni- 
ous with  no  serious  confrontations 
between  the  industrialized  and  devel- 
oping countries.  This  particular  ses- 
sion, however,  produced  little  of  sub- 
stantive importance.  As  in  the  past, 
the  developing  countries  called  upon 
UNIDO  to  be  more  vigorous  in 
fulfilling  its  task  to  accelerate 
industrialization. 

The  major  issue,  and  the  one  that 
consumed  the  bulk  of  its  time,  was 
the  question  of  convening  a  special 
conference  of  UNIDO.  Originally 
put  forward  at  the  Board  meeting  in 
1969,  the  matter  was  raised  again 
during  the  24th  General  Assembly 
which  requested  the  1970  session  of 
the  Industrial  Development  Board  to 
consider  the  matter  again.  At  its 
fourth  session  the  Board  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  time  to 
finding  a  compromise  between  the 
developing  country  position  which 
strongly  favored  a  major  conference 
and  the  industrialized  country  posi- 
tion which  was  one  of  hesitancy 
about  the  usefulness  of  such  a  con- 
ference and  a  desire  to  see  the  cost  of 
any  conference  kept  to  a  minimum. 
The  Board  unanimously  approved 
the  convening  in  Vienna  in  1971  of  a 
1  week  Special  International  Con- 
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erence  of  all  members  of  UNIDO 
i.e.,  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
ions,  the  specialized  agencies,  and 
AEA) .  To  minimize  the  costs  the 
[971  Board  session  will  be  shortened 
>y  1  week  and  this  period  of  time 
vill  be  used  for  the  Conference.  The 
convening  of  the  Conference  and  the 
pecific  dates  of  June  1-8,  1971,  were 
ubsequently  approved  without  ob- 
ection  by  the  25th  General  Assem-  w 
>ly  on  November  19. 

ROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

In  1970  UNIDO  was  designated  as 
the  executing  agency  for  an  addi- 
ional  nine  UNDP  preinvestment 
projectSj  raising  the  total  to  64  UNDP 
projects  valued  at  $1 15  million. 

The  number  of  UNIDO  industrial 
development  field  advisers  grew  from 
10  to  20  in  1970.  Supported  by  the 
United  States  as  a  technique  for  in- 
creasing the  organization's  effective- 
ness in  the  field,  these  advisers  are 
financed  by  UNDP  and  attached  to 
the  offices  of  its  resident  representa- 
tives. Additional  positions  are  being 
considered  for  1971  to  enlarge  this 
network  of  advisers  with  regional  re- 
sponsibilities for  UNIDO  activities. 
During  the  year  UNIDO  also  spon- 
sored a  large  number  of  meetings, 
seminars,  and  training  courses  to  as- 
sist the  developing  countries  to 
industrialize. 

UN  Population  Program 

The  United  States  continued  dur- 
ing 1970  its  strong  support  for  UN 
activities  in  population  and  family 
planning  matters.  President  Nixon 
reiterated  this  support  in  his  Octo- 
ber 23  address  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly : 

It  is  in  the  world  interest  to  ensure 
that  the  quantity  of  life  does  not  im- 
pair the  quality  of  life. 

As  the  UN  enters  its  Second  Devel- 
opment Decade,  it  has  both  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  means  to  help  nations 
control  the  population  explosion  which 
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so  impedes  meaningful  economic 
growth.  The  United  States  will  continue 
to  support  the  rapid  development  of 
UN  services  to  assist  the  population 
and  family  planning  programs  of  mem- 
ber nations. 

The  UN  Fund  for  Population  Ac- 
tivities (UNFPA),  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rafael  M.  Salas  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  assisted  by  an  18-member 
Advisory  Board,  provides  assistance  to 
countries  in  planning,  programing, 
and  implementing  population  proj- 
ects. Its  activities  are  closely  coordi- 
nated with  those  of  other  organiza- 
tions— bilateral  and  multilateral, 
public  and  private — working  in  the 
same  field. 

In  1970  UNFPA  completed  its  first 
full  year  as  the  central  funding  mech- 
anism for  UN  population  activit"es, 
and  it  more  than  met  its  fund-raising 
goal  of  $15  million.  On  January  24 
the  United  States  pledged  up  to  $7.5 
million;  in  addition  more  than  20 
other  countries  pledged  a  total  of  over 
$7.6  million. 

The  UNFPA  allocated  $6.7  million 
to  nearly  200  projects  during  the  year. 
This  compares  with  $1.2  million 
approved  for  27  projects  in  1969. 
Major  projects  included  a  $1.7  mil- 
lion contribution  to  Pakistan's  family 
planning  program  and  $400,000  to 
provide  contraceptive  supplies  and 
expert  advisers  on  family  planning 
services  to  the  U.A.R.  Many  of  the 
projects  were  closely  coordinated 
with  U.S.  bilateral  programs  in  the 
countries  concerned. 

The  specialized  agencies  also  drew 
on  the  UNFPA  as  well  as  their  own 
regular  budgets  to  increase  their 
population  and  family  planning  activ- 
ities in  fields  within  their  competence. 
For  example,  40  countries  received 
assistance  in  this  area  from  WHO 
during  1970.  The  World  Bank  group 
of  organizations  (IBRD,  IFC,  IDA) 
also  responded  to  a  number  of  re- 
quests for  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance in  the  population  field.  The 
IBRD  made  a  $2  million  loan  to 
Jamaica  in  June  as  its  first  lending 
operation  for  facilities  which  can  be 
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used  for  population  and  family  plan- 
ning purposes. 

On  December  1 1  the  UN  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  (spon- 
sored in  the  Second  Committee  by 
India  and  five  other  states )  designat- 
ing 1974  as  World  Population  Year 
and  requesting  the  Secretary-General 
to  prepare,  in  consultation  with  inter- 
ested member  states,  a  detailed  pro- 
gram of  proposed  measures  and 
activities  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
organizations  of  the  UN  system  dur- 
ing that  year.  The  United  States 
strongly  supported  this  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  71 
(U.S.)  to  8,  with  31  abstentions. 

Earlier,  the  General  Assembly  had 
included  as  one  of  the  policy  measures 
of  the  International  Development 
Strategy  for  the  Second  UN  Develop- 
ment Decade  a  call  on  developing 
countries,  developed  countries,  and 
international  organizations  to  deal 
with  problems  of  population  growth 
that  hamper  development. 

Statistical  Activities 

At  its  16th  session  in  Geneva,  Octo- 
ber 5-15,  ECOSOC's  Statistical 
Commission  took  the  first  steps  to- 
ward developing  an  integrated  sys- 
tem of  demographic,  manpower, 
and  social  statistics.  The  Commission 
recognized  the  importance  of  such  a 
system  as  part  of  a  long-range  pro- 
gram to  provide  adequate  and  better 
integrated  bodies  of  data  for  detect- 
ing, describing,  and  dealing  with 
social  problems.  It  concluded  that 
work  should  continue  on  the  study  of 
the  basic  series  and  the  necessary 
classifications  and  concepts  of  such  a 
system.  However,  it  emphasized,  with 
strong  U.S.  support,  that  equal  prior- 
ity should  also  be  given  to  developing 
a  set  of  social  indicators — such  as 
measures  of  the  adequacy  of  income, 
job  satisfaction,  rates  of  violent 
crime,  and  the  impact  of  pollution  on 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  life — that 
throw  light  on  areas  of  social  concern. 


INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICAL 
COORDINATION 

The  Commission  agreed  on  a  new 
approach  to  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  the  integrated  5-year 
plans  for  international  statistical  pro- 
grams. It  decided  that  the  kind  of 
descriptive  material  previously  pre- 
sented for  its  consideration  should  be 
incorporated  in  a  comprehensive  Di- 
rectory of  International  Statistics 
which  would  not  require  revision  as 
often  as  every  2  years.  What  the 
Commission  needed  for  fruitful  dis- 
cussion of  programs  at  its  biennial 
sessions  were  policy-oriented  docu- 
ments that  would  deal  with  statistical 
programs  in  terms  of  their  bearing  on, 
for  example,  full  employment,  income 
distribution,  educational  opportuni- 
ties, and  social  and  economic 
disparities. 

The  Commission  decided  that  the 
working  group  established  by  ECO- 
SOC  in  1968  to  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  on  establish- 
ing an  integrated  and  coordinated 
statistical  program  should  be  contin- 
ued. And,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
tasks  to  be  undertaken  between  the 
16th  and  17th  sessions,  the  group 
should  be  expanded  to  include 
the  members  from  Czechoslovakia, 
Ghana,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
addition  to  those  from  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  France 
(Chairman).  The  Commission  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  to  ar- 
range for  a  meeting  of  the  working 
group  early  in  1971  so  that  it  could, 
inter  alia,  consider  coordination 
among  the  various  data  banks  now 
being  developed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  specialized  agencies,  and 
consider  how  the  needs  of  national 
statistical  offices  might  best  be  met. 

VITAL  STATISTICS 

The  Commission  completed  work 
on  the  revised  international  recom- 
mendations for  improvement  and 
standardization  of  vital  statistics,  and 
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unanimously  approved  a  draft  reso- 
lution for  consideration  by  ECOSOG 
in  1971  which  would  promote  the 
implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

NATIONAL  ACCOUNTS 

The  Commission  reviewed  devel- 
opments since  the  15th  session  and 
considered  its  future  work  in  several 
areas  of  national  accounts  and  bal- 
ances, including  (1)  arrangements 
for  data  collection  based  on  the  re- 
vised System  of  National  Accounts 
(SNA)  (and  on  the  developed  Sys- 
tem of  Material  Product  Balances 
(MPS)    in   the   case   of  centrally 
planned  economies)  ;   (2)  prepara- 
tion of  manuals  and  the  provision  of 
other  forms  of  assistance  to  develop- 
ing countries  seeking  to  establish,  im- 
prove, and  extend  suitable  systems 
of  national  accounts  and  correlated 
basic  statistics;  (3)  development  of 
a  classification  of  goods  and  services 
that  is  linked  with  the  International 
Standard    Industrial  Classification 
and  an  elaboration  of  the  purpose 
and  activity  classifications  of  the  SNA 
with  respect  to  both  government  and 
private   bodies   serving  households 
(for  use  in  the  system  of  demo- 
graphic, manpower,  and  social  sta- 
tistics) ;   (4)   publication  of  "Basic 
Methodological  Rules  for  the  Com- 
pilation of  the  Statistical  Balance  of 
the  National  Economy,"  which  con- 
tains the  description  of  the  MPS,  and 
consideration  of  further  work  on  links 
between  the  SNA  and  the  MPS;  (5) 
formulation  of  draft  guidelines  on  the 
balance-sheet   and   revaluation  ac- 
counts of  the  SNA; (6)  development 
of  guidelines  for  a  system  of  price 
and  quantity  statistics  to  fit  into  the 
framework  of  national  economic  ac- 
counts; and  (7)  further  work  on  the 
distribution  of  income,  consumption, 
and  wealth  aimed  at  formulating  pro- 
posals for  a  system  of  statistics  in  this 
area  that  would  be  complementary  to 
the  systems  of  national  accounts. 


INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS 

The  Commission  considered  the 
objectives,  concepts,  and  methods  of 
constructing  and  maintaining  cen- 
tral registers  of  establishments  and 
enterprises  for  use  in  the  collection, 
processing,  and  tabulation  of  statis- 
tics of  economic  units  and  agreed  to 
include  this  subject  in  its  future  work 
program.  The  Secretary-General  was 
requested  (1)  to  gather  information 
on  the  practices  and  experience  of 
countries  that  have  developed  such 
registers  and  on  problems  encount- 
ered in  building  and  maintaining 
them;  (2)  to  undertake  preparation 
of  a  technical  handbook  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  (3)  to  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  this  work  at  the  17th  session. 

Draft  guidelines  for  the  1973 
World  Program  of  Industrial  Statis- 
tics, covering  the  objectives,  methods, 
scope,  and  content  of  national  inquir- 
ies undertaken  as  part  of  the  Pro- 
gram, were  reviewed  and  approved 
with  a  few  modifications.  The  Secre- 
tary-General was  requested  to  revise 
the  guidelines  in  the  light  of  sugges- 
tions from  the  Commission,  na- 
tional statistical  authorities,  and  in- 
terested international  organizations, 
and  to  issue  them  as  definitive  in- 
ternational recommendations.  The 
Commission  also  reviewed  a  draft 
background  study  of  the  distributive 
trades  and  services.  Questions  were 
raised  on  a  number  of  points  on  which 
the  Commission  felt  that  further 
study  was  required,  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General was  requested  to  revise 
both  the  study  and  the  international 
recommendations  in  this  field,  and  to 
report  on  the  work  at  the  Commis- 
sion's next  session. 

OTHER  SUBJECTS 

Among  other  subjects  considered 
was  a  proposed  classification  of  com- 
modities in  international  trade  by 
Broad  Economic  Categories  (BEC), 
an  earlier  version  of  which  had  been 
disapproved  on  the  basis  of  objections 
raised  by  the  United  States  and  other 
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countries.  The  Commission  agreed 
unanimously  that  the  revised  version 
met  the  requirements  specified  at 
earlier  sessions,  and  it  approved  pub- 
lication of  the  BEC  for  international 
use  and  as  a  guideline  for  countries 
wishing  to  use  or  adapt  it  for  national 
purposes. 

The  Commission  reviewed  the  pro- 
gress on  revising  the  Standard  Inter- 
national Trade  Classification  (SITC) 
and  expressed  its  views  on  questions 
of  policy  that  had  arisen.  The  Com- 
mission decided  that  essential  changes 
in  the  SITC  should  not  necessarily  be 
precluded  simply  to  maintain  histori- 
cal continuity,  but  that  each  change 
should  be  evaluated  on  its  merits.  It 
also  recommended  that  in  revising 
the  SITC  a  close  relation  be  main- 
tained with  the  Brussels  Tariff  No- 
menclature, and  that  attention  should 
also  be  given  to  needs  for  linking  data 
classified  according  to  the  SITC  with 
the  economic  activity  classification  in 
the  International  Standard  Industrial 
Classification.  The  Commission  took 
note  of  the  preparatory  work  under- 
taken by  the  UN  Statistical  Office, 
the  Conference  of  European  Statisti- 
cians, and  the  Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance  (CMEA),  on 
the  development  of  a  key  between  the 
revised  SITC  and  the  CMEA 
nomenclature. 

On  the  basis  of  a  report  concerning 
the  need  for  data  analyzing  interna- 
tional trade  by  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, the  Commission  decided  to 
include  this  subject  in  its  program  of 
future  work,  and  recommended  that 
the  Secretary- General  continue  study- 
ing the  problems  involved  and  inves- 
tigate the  possibility  of  collecting  such 
data  for  processing  in  the  UN  Inter- 
national Trade  Statistics  Center. 

The  Commission  discussed  the 
need  for  better  statistical  data  on 
both  external  and  internal  migration. 
It  concluded  that  a  review  should  be 
undertaken  of  the  international 
migration  statistics,  covering  methods 
of  collection,  types  of  data,  definitions 
employed,  and  tabulations  published, 


with  a  view  to  amending  or  extending 
the  international  standards  on  this, 
subject  which  have  not  been  changed 
since  their  adoption  in  1953.  The 
Commission  felt  that  data  collection 
on  internal  migration  might  not  be 
an  appropriate  subject  for  worldwide 
recommendations  because  of  the 
diversity  of  regional  and  even  of 
national  situations.  Instead,  it  sug- 
gested consideration  of  techniques  for 
compiling  data  and  of  the  types  of 
information  with  particular  regional 
significance  that  might  be  appro- 
priately undertaken  in  regional 
meetings. 

UN  Institute  for  Training 
and  Research 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber UNITAR's  Board  of  Trustees 
discussed  and  approved  the  training 
and  research  plans  submitted  by  the 
Executive  Director,  Chief  S.  O. 
Adebo  of  Nigeria.  The  Board  took 
three  important  decisions:  (1)  to 
establish  a  UN  staff  college  to  serve 
the  entire  UN  system,  (2)  to  focus 
research  efforts  on  projects  enhancing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  UN  system, 
and  ( 3 )  to  establish  a  commission  on 
"new  perspectives  in  international 
cooperation"  to  examine  major  world 
trends  in  scientific  and  social  develop- 
ments that  have  implications  for  the 
future  of  the  UN  system. 

An  estimated  budget  of  $1,443,000 
was  adopted  for  1971;  the  1970  re- 
vised budget  was  $1,340,000.  In 
addition,  some  activities  continued  to 
be  financed  by  special  grants  for  fel- 
lowships, lectures,  and  special  sur- 
veys. The  United  States  again  made 
a  voluntary  contribution  of  $400,000 
to  be  paid  on  a  matching  basis  not  to 
exceed  40%  of  the  cumulative  unre- 
stricted cash  contributions  by  all 
governments. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 

The  General  Assembly's  Second 
Committee  considered  UNITAR  in 
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J  jtwo  meetings  on  November  9.  The 
jExecutive  Director  presented  his 
d  annual  report  in  which  he  reviewed 
Jthe  training  and  research  programs 
]e  jand  discussed  plans  for  the  future.  He 
J  noted  that  panels  had  been  set  up  to 
J  examine  training  requirements  in 
^diplomacy  and  international  eco- 
j  nomic  cooperation,  and  that  new  pro- 
I  grams  were  planned  on  multilateral 
I  diplomacy. 

j  On  the  research  side,  UNITAR 
had  completed  during  1970  (1)  an 

I  overall  study  and  five  country  studies 
on  the  emigration  of  highly  skilled 
manpower  from  the  developing  coun- 
tries, ( 2 )  comparative  country  studies 
(U.K.  and  Peru)  on  measures 
against  racial  discrimination,  (3)  an 
analytical  report  of  the  findings  of 
an  international  research  conference 
on  race  relations,  (4)  a  study  on  rela- 
tions between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  OAU,  (5)  a  study  of  marine  pol- 
lution problems  and  remedies,  and 
(6)  a  case  study  in  the  verification  of 
international  treaties.  The  latter  dealt 
with  the  methods  and  procedures  by 
which  the  IAEA  has  established  and 
administered  safeguards  designed  to 
insure  that  the  nuclear  materials  and 
information  it  makes  available  are 
not  used  for  military  purposes.  Addi- 
tional studies  on  the  use  by  the  mass 
media  of  information  on  the  United 
Nations  and  on  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology from  developed  to  developing 
countries  were  nearing  completion  at 
year's  end. 

Chief  Adebo  reviewed  the  priori- 
ties approved  by  the  Board,  which 
stressed  operational  research  on  the 
UN  system  and  peace  research.  He 
also  noted  UNITAR's  increased  in- 
volvement in  studies  related  to  envi- 
ronmental problems  and  other  issues 
arising  from  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical change. 

Statements  by  some  27  delegations 
supported  UNITAR  activities,  al- 
though with  widely  varying  emphases 
on  which  projects  should  be  accorded 
priority.  There  was  also  general  sup- 
port for  improving  UNITAR's  finan- 


cial condition,  but  no  indication  that 
the  countries  who  should  contribute 
more  would  in  fact  do  so. 

U.S.  POSITION 

Speaking  for  the  United  States 
Ambassador  Glenn  A.  Olds  said  that 
UNITAR  should  pursue  two  funda- 
mental principles  in  planning  its 
research : 

1 .  It  should  determine  the  fields  in 
which  it  had  special  competence  and 
could  render  useful  service  without 
duplicating  the  work  of  other 
agencies. 

2.  It  should  insure  that  it  was  di- 
rectly helping  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  UN  operations. 

In  the  latter  connection  the  U.S. 
Representative  urged  that  UNITAR 
deal  in  particular  with  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  UN  committees  and 
the  operation  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. He  fully  endorsed  UNITAR's  re- 
search efforts  on  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  and  suggested  that 
it  propose  new  measures  and  tech- 
niques in  that  field. 

He  observed  that  the  prime  objec- 
tive of  UNITAR  training  should  be 
to  improve  the  competence  of  UN 
staff,  particularly  at  the  middle  and 
higher  levels.  He  therefore  welcomed 
the  proposed  UN  staff  college.  He 
was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Execu- 
tive Director  and  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees believed  it  could  be  established 
without  placing  any  additional  bur- 
den on  the  UNITAR  budget. 

Finally,  he  expressed  the  view  that 
all  countries  concerned  with  the  work 
of  UNITAR  should  make  a  propor- 
tionate contribution  to  its  financing. 

The  Second  Committee  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  on  No- 
vember 9  introduced  by  Denmark 
and  sponsored  by  22  members,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  which  ( 1 ) 
took  note  of  the  Executive  Director's 
report,  (2)  noted  with  satisfaction 
UNITAR's  increasing  effectiveness 
in  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities, 
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and  (3)  expressed  the  hope  that  it  The  General  Assembly  in  plenary 
would  have  greater  and  wider  finan-  session  adopted  the  resolution  with- 
cial  support.  out  objection  on  November  19. 


Social  Cooperation 


Social  cooperation  includes  activi- 
ties in  such  fields  as  health  and  nutri- 
tion, labor,  education,  vocational 
training,  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, crime  prevention  and  control, 
and  social  welfare. 

EGOSOC's  Commission  for  Social 
Development  has  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  UN  policy 
and  programs  in  these  fields,  but  spe- 
cific aspects  of  social  policy  are  also 
the  concern  of  the  Population  Com- 
mission; the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights;  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women;  the  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs;  and  the  Committee  on 
Housing,  Building,  and  Planning. 

Programs  in  this  field  are  carried 
out  by  a  number  of  UN  bodies  in- 
cluding WHO,  ILO,  UNESCO, 
UNICEF,  UNHCR,  and  the  regional 
economic  commissions. 

Social  Development 

Geneva  was  the  site  of  a  highly 
successful  21st  session  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  Social  Development  from 
March  4  to  20.  The  highlight  of  the 
session,  the  report  on  the  September 
1969  meeting  of  experts  in  Stock- 
holm on  social  policy  and  planning  in 
national  development,  gave  further 
impetus  to  the  Commission's  discus- 
sion of  the  social  aspects  of  planning 
for  the  UN  Second  Development 
Decade.  The  intersectoral  approach 
to  planning  was  identified  in  the 
Commission's  discussion  of  social 
aspects  of  nutrition,  land  reform,  and 


trends  in  the  social  situation  of 
children. 

SOCIAL  POLICY  AND  PLANNING  AND 
THE  SECOND  DEVELOPMENT  DECADE 

"Social  Policy  and  Planning  in  Na- 
tional Development:  Report  on  the 
Meeting  of  Experts,  Stockholm,  1-10 
September  1969,"  went  far  in  clarify- 
ing the  role  of  social  factors  in  the 
development  process. 

The  10  development  experts  1  who 
had  met  in  Stockholm  called  the 
world's  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
practice  development  leaves  behind, 
or  even  in  some  cases  creates,  large 
areas  of  poverty,  stagnation,  margin- 
ality,  and  actual  exclusion  of  people 
from  economic  and  social  progress. 
In  their  view  development  should  be 
a  single  indivisible  process  and  they 
urged  a  unified  approach  to  develop- 
ment analysis  and  planning  which 
would  fully  integrate  the  economic 
with  the  social  approach  in.  the  for- 
mation of  policies  at  the  national  and 
international  levels.  Such  an  ap- 
proach should  ( 1 )  leave  no  important 
section  of  the  population  outside  the 
scope  of  change  and  development; 
(2)  effect  structural  change  and  acti- 
vate all  sectors  of  the  population  and 
social  organizations  to  ensure  their 
participation  in  the  development 
process;  (3)  aim  at  social  equity,  in- 
cluding the  achievement  of  equitable 
distribution  of  income  in  the  nation ; 


1From  Brazil,  Canada,  India,  Kenya, 
Mexico,  Philippines,  Poland,  Sudan, 
Sweden,  and  United  Kingdom. 
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and  (4)  give  high  priority  to  the  de- 
velopment of  human  potentials,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  employment 
opportunities  and  the  needs  of 
children. 

Pointing  out  that  the  purpose  of 
social  development  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life,  Mrs.  Jean  Picker,  the 
U.S.  Representative  on  the  Commis- 
sion for  Social  Development,  said: 
"People,  within  their  own  societies, 
must  be  able  to  do  more  than  just 
survive.  They  must  have  goals  which 
are  possible,  and  which  are  within 
their  reach.  And  we  believe  there 
must  be  a  method  of  measuring 
whether  we  are  reaching  these  goals." 
The  U.S.  Representative  supported 
the  February  20  statement  of  the 
President  of  the  IBRD  that  "develop- 
ment indicators"  are  needed  that  go 
beyond  the  measure  of  growth  of 
gross  national  product  to  provide 
practical  yardsticks  of  change  in 
other  economic,  social,  and  moral 
dimensions  of  the  modernizing  proc- 
ess. She  continued, 

Indicators  .  .  .  could  serve  several 
purposes.  They  would  be  warning  sig- 
nals of  dangerous  or  undesirable  trends 
in  national  life,  and  could  call  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  remedial  action 
before  the  problems  reached  a  crisis. 
They  could  help  assess  the  performance 
of  a  nation's  social  institutions,  and  of 
special  programs  established  to  remedy 
social  ills.  Finally,  and  more  important, 
they  could  serve  as  the  basis  for  more 
informed  and  enlightened  planning  and 
action  in  both  public  and  private 
sectors. 

The  U.S.  Representative  then 
urged  the  United  Nations  to  under- 
take the  task  of  defining  social  in- 
dicators that  would  serve  as  measure- 
ments of  development. 

A  resolution  based  on  U.S.  recom- 
mendations was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  on  March 
19.  The  resolution,  which  should 
serve  as  the  basis  for  the  Commis- 
sion's work  during  the  Second  Devel- 
opment Decade,  inter  alia,  requested 
that  (1)  UN  bodies  preparing  the 
strategy  for  the  Second  Development 
Decade  consider  the  unified  approach 


to  development  and  the  role  of  the 
Commission  for  Social  Development 
in  examining  social  progress  during 
the  decade;  (2)  the  UN  Secretary- 
General  undertake  further  work  on 
the  unified  approach;  (3)  the  Secre- 
tary-General ensure  effective  coordi- 
nation of  the  work  undertaken  on 
social  indicators  of  development  by 
the  UN  Research  Institute  for  Social 
Development  and  other  agencies  in 
the  UN  system,  and  assist  govern- 
ments in  developing  such  indicators 
at  both  national  and  regional  levels; 
and  (4)  the  Secretary- General  con- 
sult with  the  specialized  agencies  to 
further  strengthen  interagency  co- 
operation in  development  work,  par- 
ticularly at  the  country  level. 

ECOSOC  adopted  substantially 
the  same  resolution  on  May  26. 

On  October  30  the  General  As- 
sembly's Second  Committee  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  68  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  8 
abstentions,  a  resolution  which  con- 
firmed the  need  for  an  integrated  UN 
policy  approach  to  development 
planning  in  the  Second  Development 
Decade  and  requested  ECOSOC  to 
ensure  the  contribution  of  the  Com- 
mission for  Social  Development  to  the 
aspects  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Strategy  directly  related  to  mat- 
ters within  the  Commission's  com- 
petence. On  December  1 1  the  General 
Assembly  in  plenary  session  approved 
the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  100  (U.S.) 
to  0,  with  10  abstentions. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  NUTRITION 

The  Commission's  discussion  of 
nutrition  centered  on  its  interdisci- 
plinary nature  involving  technical  as 
well  as  economic  and  social  factors. 
The  fact  that  undernutrition  was  the 
result  not  only  of  low  food  produc- 
tion but  also  of  inequitable  distribu- 
tion and  of  habits  of  consumption 
was  noted,  together  with  the  marked 
variation  in  nutritional  levels  exist- 
ing within  as  well  as  between  coun- 
tries. 

The  U.S.  Representative  empha- 
sized the  role  of  the  family  as  the 
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basic  social  unit  in  any  attempt  to 
improve  nutrition,  and  other  dele- 
gates stressed  the  special  needs  of 
children  and  pregnant  and  nursing 
mothers.  While  agreeing  with  others 
that  extensive  research  was  neces- 
sary to  identify  nutritious  foods,  the 
U.S.  Representative  commented  on 
the  social  problems  involved  in  in- 
troducing new  foods  into  peoples' 
eating  habits.  She  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility, instead,  of  increasing  the  nu- 
tritive value  of  traditional  foods. 

The  U.S.  Representative  also 
noted  that  little  research  had  yet 
been  done  on  the  socio-cultural  re- 
straints to  improving  nutrition  in 
many  societies  (such  as  religious  re- 
strictions on  diet)  or  on  means  of 
overcoming  or  bypassing  such  re- 
straints. 

On  March  18  the  Commission  un- 
animously adopted  a  draft  resolution 
which  inter  alia  recommended  that 
governments  adopt  adequate  food 
and  nutrition  policies  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  national  development 
plans  for  the  Second  Development 
Decade,  with  the  aim  of  eliminating 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  making 
available  the  benefits  of  proper  nu- 
trition to  all  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion, particularly  children  and  other 
vulnerable  groups.  The  FAO  was  re- 
quested to  strengthen  its  assistance 
to  governments  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  sound  food 
and  nutrition  policies,  taking  due  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  education 
and  research,  the  necessity  for  effec- 
tive interdisciplinary  and  interagency 
collaboration,  and  the  key  role  of 
women  and  the  family  as  a  whole. 
The  resolution  was  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  ECOSOC  on  May  26. 

LAND  REFORM 

The  Fifth  Report  on  Progress  in 
Land  Reform  was  prepared  by  the 
Secretary-General  in  collaboration 
with  the  FAO  and  ILO,  and  based 
on  the  conclusions  of  the  World  Land 
Reform  Conference  held  at  Rome  in 


1966.  The  report  disclosed  that  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  with  some  excep- 
tions, little  progress  had  been  made 
toward  the  two  main  social  objec- 
tives of  land  reform:  the  creation  of 
better  and  more  equitable  living 
conditions  in  rural  areas,  and  the 
bridging  of  the  gaps  in  opportunities 
and  incomes  between  rural  and  urban 
populations.  Although  there  was 
some  disagreement  among  Commis- 
sion members  over  the  methods  of 
obtaining  a  redistribution  of  rural  in- 
come, there  was  general  acceptance 
of  the  goal  itself.  Many  delegates  em- 
phasized the  need  for  basic  structural 
changes  and  financial  services  to  ac- 
company land  reform  programs. 

Dr.  Roland  Perusse,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
identified  the  purpose  of  land  reform 
as  the  use  of  land  for  the  common 
good.  He  related  Puerto  Rico's  ex- 
perience with  land  reform  programs 
and  stressed  the  need  for  each  coun- 
try to  develop  its  own  policies  and 
programs.  He  agreed  with  the  Secre- 
tary-General that  the  prospects  of  the 
"green  revolution,"  the  term  applied 
to  the  breakthrough  in  agricultural 
productivity  achieved  from  the  in- 
troduction of  high  yielding  varieties 
of  grain  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
had  made  meaningful  land  reform 
more  urgent  than  ever,  and  he  sup- 
ported the  proposal  of  the  UN  Re- 
search Institute  for  Social  Develop- 
ment that  it  undertake  an  intensive 
program  of  studies  into  the  implica- 
tions of  the  "green  revolution." 

On  March  18  the  Commission 
unanimously  adopted  a  draft  resolu- 
tion that  inter  alia  (1)  expressed  its 
concern  that  the  Second  Develop- 
ment Decade  take  fully  into  account 
the  essential  role  of  comprehensive 
agrarian  reform,  not  only  for  rural 
development  but  also  for  balanced 
development  as  a  whole,  (2)  recom- 
mended that  the  Secretary-General 
appoint  a  highly  qualified  specialist 
in  the  social  aspects  and  overall  plan- 
ning of  land  reform  to  participate  in 
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the  work  of  the  FAO  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Agrarian  Reform,  and  (3) 
supported  the  UN  Research  Institute 
for  Social  Development's  proposed 
study  of  the  "green  revolution." 

ECOSOC  approved  the  resolution 
on  May  26. 

TRENDS  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SITUATION 
OF  CHILDREN 

The  emphasis  in  the  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary-General  on 
this  subject  was  on  the  needs  of  the 
child  and  his  right  to  adequate  pro- 
tection and  effective  preparation  for 
a  useful  life.  In  endorsing  the  report 
the  Commission  expressed  great  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  children  in 
many  countries  because  of  malnutri- 
tion and  lack  of  adequate  health  care 
and  educational  opportunity.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  pervasive  sense  that 
the  report  had  included  little  that  was 
specific  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Considerable  stress  was  put  on 
raising  levels  of  living  for  the  family. 
Members  from  developed  countries 
spoke  of  family  planning,  parent  edu- 
cation, and  better  preschool  care.  The 
United  States  drew  attention  to  its 
approach  of  a  guaranteed  minimum 
family  income,  and  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative also  described  various  pre- 
school programs  in  the  United  States 
designed  to  overcome  cultural 
deprivation  in  children. 

On  March  18  the  Commission 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
which  inter  alia  ( 1 )  invited  the  Sec- 
retary-General and  competent  UN 
organizations,  particularly  UNICEF, 
to  learn  more  about  the  needs  of 
children  and  youth  in  order  to  assist 
governments  in  carrying  out  coordi- 
nated and  intersectoral  measures  to 
satisfy  those  needs;  (2)  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  transition  from 
adolescence  to  adulthood  and  recom- 
mended that  the  international  com- 
munity, and  particularly  UNESCO, 
devote  special  attention  to  the  psycho- 
sociological  problems  involved;  and 
(3)  drew  the  attention  of  member 
states  and  UN  organizations  to  the 


need  to  increase  their  efforts  to  pre- 
vent and  eliminate  suffering  among 
children,  to  meet  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped children,  and  to  protect  chil- 
dren in  unfortunate  situations. 

ECOSOC  adopted  the  resolution 
on  May  26. 

Social  Defense  Activities 

The  highlight  of  UN  activities  in 
the  field  of  sooial  defense  was  the 
Fourth  UN  Congress  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crime  and  Treatment  of 
Offenders  which  convened  at  Kyoto, 
Japan,  August  17-26.  An  official  dele- 
gation of  26  members,  chaired  by  the 
Honorable  Roger  J.  Traynor,  Chief 
Justice  (retired)  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  represented  the 
United  States.  Nearly  100  other  U.S. 
citizens  also  registered  officially  as 
participants.  A  total  of  366  delegates 
from  84  other  nations  participated  in 
the  Congress.  In  addition,  3  UN  spe- 
cialized agencies,  2  intergovernmental 
organizations,  and  32  nongovern- 
mental organizations  were  repre- 
sented. 

The  principal  agenda  items  for  the 
Congress  were  (1)  Sooial  Defense 
Policies  in  Relation  to  Development 
Planning,  (2)  Participation  of  the 
Public  in  the  Prevention  and  Control 
of  Delinquency,  (3)  Standard  Mini- 
mum Rules  for  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  in  the  Light  of  Recent  De- 
velopments in  the  Correctional  Field, 
and  (4)  Organization  of  Research  for 
Policy  Development  in  Social 
Defense. 

In  addition,  lectures  on  significant 
developments  in  social  defense  were 
presented  by  experts  from  six  differ- 
ent countries.  Judge  Traynor  pre- 
sented one  of  the  papers,  entitled, 
"The  Role  of  Law  in  Protecting  Pris- 
oners' Rights."  Others  were  presented 
by  participants  from  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, U.A.R.,  Uganda,  and  U.S.S.R. 

Preparations  for  the  Congress  had 
been  initiated  in  the  United  States  a 
year  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  In 
response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
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UN  Secretary-General,  a  "national 
paper"  entitled  "The  Administration 
of  Justice  in  a  Changing  Society"  was 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  an 
expert  committee  which  included 
representatives  of  Federal  agencies 
and  national  organizations  in  the  field 
of  social  defense.  The  paper  was 
made  available  in  all  conference 
languages. 

As  soon  as  working  papers  on  the 
substantive  items  on  the  agenda  were 
made  available,  an  interagency  plan- 
ning group  prepared  position  papers 
for  the  use  not  only  of  members  of 
the  official  delegation  but  also  of  all 
U.S.  citizens  registered  as  participants 
in  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  concluded  that  social 
defense  planning  should  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  national  planning  and 
emphasized  that  the  prevention  of 
crime  cannot  be  effectively  under- 
taken unless  it  is  closely  related  to 
economic  and  social  development. 
The  critical  need  for  baseline  infor- 
mation and  the  importance  of  train- 
ing personnel  in  the  methods  of 
comprehensive  planning  were 
stressed.  The  United  Nations  was 
urged  to  support  the  gathering  of 
statistics  on  a  uniform  basis  and  to 
provide  additional  training  and  re- 
search institutes  to  strengthen  the 
competence  of  developing  countries 
to  undertake  social  defense  planning. 
Developing  countries  were  also  urged 
to  take  greater  advantage  of  available 
technical  assistance  resources  in  sup- 
port of  such  efforts. 

The  Congress  reached  unanimous 
agreement  concerning  the  need  for 
greater  public  knowledge  and  par- 
ticipation in  efforts  to  improve  crime 
prevention  and  control.  Special  im- 
portance was  attached  to  enlisting 
the  cooperation  of  youth  in  volunteer 
activities  and  to  the  potential  con- 
tributions of  ex-offenders  in  such  pro- 
grams. It  was  proposed  that  the 
United  Nations  sponsor  regional 
meetings  and  provide  support  for 
workshops  and  seminars  in  individual 
countries  to  focus  upon  issues  relating 


to  greater  public  participation  in  so- 
cial defense  efforts. 

The  Congress  emphasized  the  need 
to  organize  research  programs  to  de- 
velop information  critical  to  policy 
development  in  social  defense.  It 
urged  the  United  Nations  to  consider 
the  organization  of  workshops,  semi- 
nars, and  conferences  to  improve 
communication  between  researchers, 
policy  makers,  and  administrators. 
The  importance  of  regional  and  sub- 
regional  systems  of  collaboration  in 
social  defense  planning  was  stressed 
and  the  participation  of  the  UN  So- 
cial Defense  Research  Institute  in 
such  activities  was  recommended. 
The  Institute  was  also  called  upon  to 
provide  in  its  work  program  oppor- 
tunities for  the  training  of  research 
personnel. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  Fourth 
Congress  that  the  Standard  Minimum 
Rules  for  the  Treatment  of  Offenders, 
adopted  in  1955  at  the  First  UN  Con- 
gress, continued  to  be  generally  ap- 
plicable to  current  practice.  The 
Congress  proposed,  however,  that  in 
the  light  of  current  developments  in 
correction  a  working  party  be  created 
to  undertake  an  evaluation  of  the 
Rules.  It  suggested  that  the  working 
party  consider  the  advisability  of 
dividing  the  Rules  into  two  groups, 
one  including  those  containing 
fundamental  principles  which  might 
at  some  future  date  form  the  basis 
for  an  international  agreement,  and 
the  other  including  those  devoted  to 
technical  issues  relating  to  treatment 
which  may  be  subject  to  modification 
or  amendment. 

The  Congress  adopted  no  formal 
resolutions,  but  its  Steering  Commit- 
tee, of  which  both  Judge  Traynor  and 
Dr.  Thorsten  Sellin,  a  U.S.  partici- 
pant, were  members,  presented  to  the 
final  plenary  session  a  Declaration 
which  was  unanimously  approved. 

The  Declaration  noted  the  urgency 
of  the  need  for  the  world  community 
of  nations  to  improve  its  planning  for 
economic  and  social  development  in 
the  light  of  the  increasing  seriousness 
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and  proportions  of  crime  in  many 
countries.  It  pointed  to  the  serious 
consequences  for  society  of  the  insuf- 
ficient attention  that  is  now  being 
given  to  measures  of  crime  prevention 
and  called  upon  countries  to  coordi- 
nate and  intensify  their  crime  pre- 
ventive efforts.  It  also  urged  the 
United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations  to  strengthen 
international  cooperation  in  crime 
prevention  and  to  ensure  the  avail- 
ability of  technical  assistance  to  coun- 
tries desiring  such  assistance  for  the 
development  of  action  programs  in 
crime  prevention  and  control.  The 
Declaration  concluded  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  special  attention 
be  given  to  the  administrative,  profes- 
sional, and  technical  structure  neces- 
sary for  more  direct  and  purposeful 
action  in  the  area  of  crime  prevention, 
including  the  treatment  of  offenders. 

The  Congress  marks  a  significant 
turning  point  in  the  international 
approach  to  the  issues  relating  to 
prevention  of  crime  and  treatment  of 
the  offender.  For  nearly  a  century, 
discussions  of  the  Congresses  had 
focused  almost  exclusively  upon 
prison  reform,  but  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  meetings  under  UN  aus- 
pices, the  discussions  have  focused 
upon  wider  issues.  It  was  not  until 
the  Fourth  UN  Congress,  however, 
that  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
importance  of  viewing  crime  preven- 
tion and  control  programs  in  rela- 
tionship to  other  human  welfare 
services  and  activities.  Also  for  the 
first  time  the  Congress  emphasized 
the  relevance  of  the  development  of 
adequate  information  systems  and 
research  programs  to  support  essen- 
tial planning,  both  within  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  and  for  the  inte- 
gration of  social  defense  into  plans 
for  social  development. 

Immediately  following  the  Con- 
gress the  UN  Secretary-General  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crime  and  Treatment  of 
Offenders.  Myrl  E.  Alexander,  re- 


cently retired  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  represented  the 
United  States.  The  discussions  of  the 
group  centered  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Congress  and  other  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  the  social  defense 
program  of  the  United  Nations. 


Narcotic  Drugs 

The  United  States  continued  in 
1970  to  exercise  strong  leadership  in 
international  efforts  to  control  and 
eventually  eliminate  the  illicit  pro- 
duction, trafficking  in,  and  abuse  of 
narcotic  drugs.  The  United  States 
was  also  concerned  about  the  growing 
misuse  of  psychotropic  substances 
such  as  LSD  and  amphetamines. 

The  main  international  body  con- 
cerned with  bringing  multilateral 
cooperation  to  bear  on  all  facets  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs — and 
by  extension  psychotropic  sub- 
stances— is  the  UN  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs,  composed  of  24 
nations  which  are  drug  producers 
and/or  major  victims  of  this  scourge. 
The  Commission  held  two  special  ses- 
sions in  1970,  one  on  psychotropic 
substances  and  one  on  integrated 
international  action  against  drug 
abuse. 

PSYCHOTROPIC  SUBSTANCES 

Acting  under  a  special  authoriza- 
tion from  ECOSOC,  the  Commission 
held  its  first  special  session  in  Geneva 
January  12-30.  The  session  was 
limited  to  an  examination,  begun  in 
1967,  of  a  draft  document  to  control 
psychotropic  substances  which  are 
not  now  under  international  control. 
In  addition  to  the  Commission  mem- 
bers it  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  2 1  other  governments,  4 
international  organizations,  and  5 
nongovernmental  organizations.  The 
session's  work  advanced  sufficiently 
so  that  a  plenipotentiary  conference 
to  prepare  the  final  document  for 
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signature  and  eventual  ratification 
was  scheduled  for  January  1971. 

NARCOTIC  AND  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 

With  the  sharp  increase  in  drug 
abuse  has  come  the  recognition  that 
progress  can  be  registered  only  with 
a  concerted  and  simultaneous  inter- 
national attack  on  all  aspects  of  the 
problem:  supply,  illicit  traffic,  and 
demand.  The  United  States  took  the 
lead  in  calling  for  the  second  special 
session  of  the  Commission,  and  an 
ECOSOC  resolution  adopted  unani- 
mously on  July  24  asked  the  Commis- 
sion to  "consider  short  and  long-term 
policy  recommendations  for  inte- 
grated international  action  against 
drug  abuse"  and  to  submit  a  report 
by  November  1  "for  consideration 
and  transmittal  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  action  at  its  25th 
session." 

The  second  special  session  met  in 
Geneva  September  28-October  2.  A 
total  of  36  governments,  7  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  5  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  took  part. 

The  Commission  examined  in  de- 
tail (1)  the  need  for  more  effective 
ways  to  suppress  the  illicit  drug  traffic 
by  strengthening  national  and  inter- 
national means  of  enforcement,  (2) 
the  need  to  end  the  illicit  production 
of  narcotic  raw  materials,  and  (3) 
the  need  to  reduce  the  illicit  demand 
for  drugs  of  abuse. 

The  U.S.  delegation  presented  a 
series  of  proposals  concerning  (1) 
the  need  for  amendments  to  the 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  1961,  to  make  it  more  fully 
effective  in  controlling  the  problem; 
(2)  the  need  for  sharper  focus  on  the 
courses  of  action  currently  available 
under  the  Single  Convention  to 
secure  more  effective  action  by  the 
parties;  (3)  the  need  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  police  and  customs  offi- 
cers in  all  countries;  (4)  the  need  for 
the  Commission  and  other  interna- 
tional agencies  to  take  a  positive  posi- 
tion in  the  development  of  proper 
drug  abuse  programs;  (5)  the  need 


for  WHO  and  other  bodies  to  develop 
the  means  for  international  collection 
and  exchange  of  data  on  the  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  and  social  rein- 
tegration of  addicts;  (6)  the  need  for 
further  study  of  the  socioeconomic 
measures  required  to  facilitate  the 
limitation  and  eventual  suppression 
of  illicit  opium  cultivation;  and  (7) 
the  need  for  a  special  UN  fund  sus- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions  to 
carry  out  an  expanded  UN  program. 

On  October  2,  by  a  vote  of  18 
(U.S.)  to  0,  with  5  abstentions,  the 
Commission  adopted  a  U.S. -initiated 
nine-power  resolution  recommending 
to  ECOSOC  that  the  Secretary- 
General  establish  a  voluntary  fund 
for  drug  abuse  control.  The  U.S. 
delegation  announced  an  initial  con- 
tribution of  $2  million  to  the  Fund, 
subject  to  congressional  agreement. 
On  November  11,  by  a  vote  of  22 
(U.S.)  to  0,  with  2  abstentions, 
ECOSOC  requested  the  UN  Secre- 
tary-General to  establish  a  UN  Fund 
for  Drug  Abuse  Control  as  an  initial 
measure  and  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 

In  his  address  on  October  23  to  the 
25th  anniversary  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  President  Nixon  em- 
phasized that  the  scourge  of  drugs 
could  be  eliminated  through  inter- 
national cooperation.  He  urged  all 
governments  to  support  the  recent 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  and  to  support  a 
strengthened  narcotics  treaty  that 
would  restrict  production  solely  to 
medical  and  scientific  purposes. 

On  December  15,  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  106  (U.S.)  to  0, 
with  8  abstentions,  the  General  As- 
sembly strongly  endorsed  ECOSOC's 
decisions;  welcomed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  UN  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control;  and  appealed  to  govern- 
ments, to  the  organizations  of  the  UN 
system,  to  foundations,  and  to  the 
public  in  general  to  give  full  support 
to  the  efforts  toward  drug  control. 

By  year's  end  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral was  completing  details  for  the 
mechanics  of  the  Fund's  operation. 
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Advisory  Social  Welfare 
Services 

I The  UN  program  of  Advisory 
Social  Welfare  Services,  financed 
from  the  UN  Regular  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  (see  p.  79), 
;  provides  technical  advisers,  fellow- 
ships, professional  literature,  and  as- 
sistance to  demonstration  projects  in 
every  geographical  area  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  participated  ac- 
tively in  this  program. 

UN  Fellows  from  21  countries, 
both  developed  and  developing,  were 
programed  in  the  United  States  in 
1970.  They  included  officials  and 
scholars  concerned  with  social  policy 
and  planning,  community  develop- 
ment, social  welfare  administration, 
youth  development,  family  and  child 
welfare,  social  work  education,  family 
therapy,  and  rehabilitation.  Their 
programs  encompassed  a  variety 
of  work-study-consultation  arrange- 
ments, and  included  academic  pro- 
grams at  such  schools  as  Washington 
University,  Syracuse  University,  San 
Diego  State  College,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  University  of 
Michigan,  University  of  Chicago, 
and  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Eight  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  10 
regional  offices  helped  program  the 
Fellows  by  bringing  them  in  touch 
with  the  facilities  most  appropriate 
for  their  individual  programs.  In  ad- 
dition, private  agencies  throughout 
the  country  provided  special  program 
assistance.  These  included  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association,  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements 
and  Neighborhood  Centers,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  Planned  Par- 
enthood-World Population,  League 
of  Women  Voters,  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Councils,  local  members  of  the 
National  Council  of  Service  to  Inter- 
national Visitors,  and  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America. 


Some  Fellows  who  were  govern- 
ment officials  were  especially  inter- 
ested in  discussing  with  U.S.  officials 
the  criteria  for  balancing  develop- 
ment and  determining  what  portion 
of  the  national  budget  should  be  de- 
voted to  social  development.  Others, 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
social  welfare  legislation,  conferred 
with  U.S.  officials  on  the  proposed 
Family  Assistance  Plan  legislation. 
All  were  interested  in  learning  about 
American  policy  developments  and 
administrative  improvements  which 
could  be  applied  in  their  own  coun- 
tries to  gain  the  most  from  limited 
budgets. 

Five  American  social  workers,  a 
community  development  specialist, 
and  a  day  care  specialist  served  as  UN 
advisers  to  governments  in  East  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  Their 
programs  included,  inter  alia,  advis- 
ing the  Thai  Government  on  social 
welfare  training  projects;  serving  as 
a  training  adviser  in  the  development 
of  a  youth  training  program  in  Hong 
Kong;  advising  the  Government  of 
Cyprus  on  the  drafting  of  public  as- 
sistance legislation  and  the  concomi- 
tant restructuring  of  the  welfare 
program;  and  developing  and  ex- 
panding general  social  welfare  serv- 
ices in  Korea.  Four  other  U.S.  experts 
served  as  regional  or  interregional 
advisers  on  social  welfare  and  com- 
munity development  training,  social 
development,  rural  and  community 
development,  and  social  defense.  One 
of  these  experts,  on  the  staff  of 
ECAFE,  planned  and  organized  the 
joint  ECAFE-UNICEF  Workshop 
on  Social  Welfare  In-Service  Train- 
ing which  was  held  in  Bangkok  early 
in  the  year. 

Americans  also  took  part  in  ac- 
tivities sponsored  by  the  UN  Euro- 
pean Social  Development  Program. 
A  social  welfare  planner  from  Colum- 
bia University  participated  in  the 
Seminar  on  the  Problems  and  Meth- 
ods of  Social  Welfare  Planning  held 
in  Rennes,  France,  in  September,  and 
other  U.S.  specialists  attended  the 
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Planning  Meeting  of  the  European 
Social  Development  Program  for 
1971  and  meetings  of  working  groups 
on  public  relations,  family  planning, 
and  social  demography. 

The  value  of  the  U.S.  participation 
in  the  UN  program  of  Advisory  So- 
cial Welfare  Services  was  illustrated 
at  the  15th  International  Conference 
on  Social  Welfare.  The  Conference 
was  held  in  Manila  in  September  and 
featured  a  number  of  U.S.-trained 
former  UN  Fellows.  Conference 
leadership  was  provided  by  the  Phil- 
ippine Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare's executive  staff.  On  this  staff  the 
Director  of  Family  and  Child  Wel- 
fare, the  Director  of  Rehabilitation, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Social  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Director  of  Training  are 
all  former  UN  Fellows  who  studied 
in  the  United  States.  Other  U.S.- 
trained  former  UN  Fellows  from  Bra- 
zil, Ceylon,  India,  Israel^  Pakistan, 
U.A.R.,  Ghana,  and  Yugoslavia 
made  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  Conference  deliberations,  especi- 
ally concerning  community  planning, 
delivery  of  services,  and  social  re- 
search. 

Housing,  Building,  and 
Planning 

ECOSOC 

Although  the  Committee  on  Hous- 
ing, Building,  and  Planning  did  not 
meet  in  1970,  the  48th  ECOSOC  on 
May  28  adopted  by  a  vote  of  21 
(U.S.)  to  0,  with  2  abstentions,  a 
resolution  which  stressed,  with  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  Second  Devel- 
opment Decade,  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing housing  matters  greater  priority 
in  development  planning. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

In  October  the  25th  General  As- 
sembly unanimously  adopted  the  In- 


ternational Development  Strategy  for 
the  Second  Development  Decade 
(see  p.  69)  which  included  in  the 
section  on  goals  and  objectives  the 
statement  that  "Housing  facilities 
should  be  expanded  and  improved, 
especially  for  low-income  groups  and 
with  a  view  to  remedying  the  ills  of 
unplanned  urban  growth  and  lagging 
rural  areas."  The  Strategy  elaborated 
on  this  statement  in  the  section  on 
policy  measures,  and  called  for  both 
public  and  private  programs  in  this 
field  and  for  the  provision  of  appro- 
priate international  assistance. 

Even  though  the  24th  General  As- 
sembly had  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  in  1969  in  which  it  decided 
to  take  up  the  question  of  housing, 
building,  and  planning  as  a  matter  of 
high  priority  at  the  25th  session,  the 
question  received  only  perfunctory 
attention. 

On  December  1 1,  at  its  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  the  Third  Committee 
briefly  considered  the  question  along 
with  several  other  topics.  Only  one 
draft  resolution,  sponsored  by  Paki- 
stan and  33  other  states  from  all  geo- 
graphic areas,  was  presented,  and  be- 
cause of  lack  of  time  no  opportunity 
was  given  for  discussion.  Statements 
were  limited  to  explanations  of  vote. 

The  draft  resolution,  inter  alia, 
recommended  that  member  states 
formulate  definite  and  long-term 
housing,  building,  and  planning  pol- 
icies and  programs,  devoting  particu- 
lar attention  to  (1)  solutions  for  the 
problems  of  rapid  urbanization;  (2) 
rapid  improvement  of  housing,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  environmental 
sanitation  in  rural  areas;  (3)  the  evo- 
lution and  application  of  regional 
planning  for  balanced  rural  and  ur- 
ban development;  (4)  the  develop- 
ment of  the  building  industry  and 
building  technology;  (5)  the  review 
of  the  legislative  framework  govern- 
ing land  tenure;  and  (6)  the  plan- 
ning of  overall  patterns  of  land 
use  and  appropriate  infrastructural 
facilities. 
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The  resolution  further  recom- 
mended that  member  states  and  the 
UN  organizations  concerned  under- 
take all  the  following  measures  to 
improve  conditions  in  housing  and 
human  settlements :  ( 1 )  the  elabora- 
tion of  national  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  development  of  housing 
and  human  settlements,  (2)  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  and  regional 
centers  for  the  study  of  all  aspects 
of  this  subject,  (3)  the  development 
of  national  training  institutions  for 
this  subject,  (4)  the  acceleration  of 
domestic  savings  for  financing  hous- 
ing and  construction,  (5)  measures 
for  environmental  improvements, 
and  (6)  the  expansion  of  low-cost 
housing.  Developing  countries  and 
the  international  organizations  con- 
cerned were  invited  to  provide  in- 
creased technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  the  developing  countries 
for  these  purposes.  The  resolution 
also  called  for  a  greater  allocation  of 
resources  to  the  Center  for  Housing, 
Building,  and  Planning. 

The  United  States  joined  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  Ja- 
pan in  submitting  several  amend- 
ments which  would  have  focused  the 
resolution  more  sharply  on  actions  to 
be  taken  by  member  states  (rather 
than  by  UN  organizations),  and 
would  have  restricted  the  financial 
implications  of  the  recommendations. 
These  amendments  were  all  defeated 
by  large  majorities  and  the  draft 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
79  to  0,  with  9  abstentions  (U.S.). 
The  plenary  Assembly  adopted  the 
resolution  on  December  15  by  a  vote 
of  106  to  0,  with  9  abstentions  (U.S.) . 

The  United  States  abstained  be- 
cause it  did  not  wish  to  prejudice  the 
place  that  housing  would  receive  in 
the  development  priorities  of  nations 
during  the  Second  Development  Dec- 
ade, and  therefore  could  not  assume 
that  "increased"  assistance  must  nec- 
essarily be  made  for  the  housing  sec- 
tor in  comparison  with  other  sectors 
of  the  economy. 


REGIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  UN  regional  economic  com- 
missions— ECE,  ECAFE,  ECLA, 
EGA — sponsored  a  number  of  meet- 
ings in  1970  devoted  to  the  problems 
related  to  urbanization. 

The  Second  ECE  Symposium  on 
Urban  Renewal,  held  in  Budapest 
April  27-May  7,  provided  for  a  gen- 
eral exchange  of  information  and 
experience  in  this  area.  The  ECE 
Committee  on  Housing,  Building,  and 
Planning  met  in  Geneva  August  31- 
September  4.  In  addition  to  discuss- 
ing the  latest  trends  in  housing  and 
urban  affairs,  the  Committee  also 
considered  questions  related  to  the 
impact  of  the  new  environmental 
activities  on  its  work. 

The  Third  ECE  Seminar  on  the 
Building  Industry,  which  included  a 
tour  of  Soviet  construction  sites  in 
many  areas,  was  held  in  Moscow  Oc- 
tober 5-17.  The  United  States  pre- 
sented a  paper  entitled  "Operation 
Breakthrough,"  which  outlined  a 
major  program  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  and  pro- 
duction of  industrialized  building  in 
the  United  States. 

A  U.S.  Government  official  was 
one  of  a  group  of  experts  that  met 
in  New  York  November  30-Decem- 
ber  4  to  assist  preparations  for  a 
global  study  on  urban  land  policies 
and  land  use  control  which  the  ECE 
is  undertaking.  In  addition  to  analyz- 
ing a  number  of  regional  reports,  the 
group  established  the  structure  of  the 
final  study,  reviewed  basic  policy 
issues,  and  formulated  recommenda- 
tions and  conclusions  for  national  and 
international  action. 

Two  officials  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
also  participated  in  the  December  14- 
16  meeting  in  Geneva  of  the  ECE 
Group  of  Experts  on  Urban  and  Re- 
gional Research.  This  group  is,  inter 
alia,  promoting  greater  direct  con- 
tact between  research  organizations 
and  experts  in  various  countries. 
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In  many  of  the  above  meetings 
U.S.  Government  participation  was 
broadened  to  include  representatives 
from  private  associations  and  indus- 
tries professionally  interested  in  con- 
struction and  city  planning.  This 
participation  is  being  actively  en- 
couraged by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Although  U.S.  representatives  did 
not  attend  the  meeting,  three  papers 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
were  presented  at  the  ECAFE  Work- 
shop on  Urban  Traffic  and  Trans- 
portation which  was  held  in  Bangkok 
in  December. 

UN  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
UNHCR1  is  to  provide  legal  and 
political  protection  to  refugees  within 
his  mandate,  i.e.,  within  the  scope  of 
the  statute  of  the  Office.  In  addition 
the  UNHCR  is  charged  with  promot- 
ing solutions  to  refugee  problems 
through  voluntary  repatriation  or 
assimilation  within  new  national  com- 
munities. Under  authority  contained 
in  several  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions, the  UNHCR  also  uses  his  good 
offices  in  similarly  assisting  refugees 
who  have  not  been  determined  to  be 
within  his  mandate.  The  High  Com- 
missioner has  interpreted  these  resolu- 
tions as  precluding  UNHCR  assist- 
ance to  refugees  displaced  within 
their  own  countries  or  having  the 
right  of  nationality  within  their  coun- 
tries of  asylum. 

The  UNHCR  activities  are  re- 
viewed and  supervised  by  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  composed  of  3 1  gov- 
ernments including  the  United  States.- 
The  21st  regular  session  of  the  Execu- 


1  Prince  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan  (Iran) 
is  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
His  current  term  expires  Dec.  31,  1973. 


tive  Committee  was  held  in  Geneva  in 
September  1970.  The  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative at  this  session  was  Francis 
L.  Kellogg,  who  subsequently  was 
appointed  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Refugee  and 
Migration  Affairs. 

LEGAL  AND  POLITICAL  PROTECTION 

The  first  and  most  important  ele- 
ment of  the  UNHCR's  legal  and 
political  protection  function  is  to  as- 
sure that  any  repatriation  of  refugees 
is  voluntary,  that  refugees  are  not 
forcibly  repatriated,  and  that  they 
are  afforded  effective  asylum  from 
persecution.  The  second  element  is  to 
assure  for  refugees  certain  additional 
guarantees  and  rights — such  as  the 
right  to  work,  the  right  to  engage  in 
self-employment,  and  freedom  of 
movement — designed  to  improve 
their  legal,  political,  economic,  and 
social  status  in  countries  of  asylum, 
thus  facilitating  their  reestablishment 
on  a  basis  of  self-support  and  individ- 
ual dignity.  The  primary  tools  of  the 
UNHCR  in  carrying  out  his  legal  and 
protection  responsibilities  are  the 
1951  Convention  Relating  to  the 
Status  of  Refugees  and  the  1967  Pro- 
tocol which  enlarges  the  applicability 
of  the  Convention  while  incorporat- 
ing its  substantive  articles.  The  High 
Commissioner  encourages  further  ac- 
cessions to  these  instruments,  super- 
vises their  application,  and  promotes 
constructive  development  or  imple- 
mentation of  pertinent  national  legis- 
lative and  administrative  measures. 
By  the  end  of  1970  a  total  of  60  na- 
tions had  adhered  to  the  Convention 
and  43  to  the  Protocol  (the  United 
States  acceded  to  the  Protocol  in 
1968)  ;  41  states  were  parties  to  both 
the  Convention  and  the  Protocol. 

The  UNHCR  maintains  a  Legal 
Assistance  Program  which  in  1970 
provided  thousands  of  refugees  with 
specialized  legal  assistance,  chiefly  on 
individual  problems  connected  with 
efforts  to  secure  their  reestablishment. 
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CURRENT  PROGRAM 

In  1955  the  High  Commissioner 
initiated  a  material  assistance  pro- 
gram for  the  benefit  of  refugees 
within  his  mandate.  The  program  is 
designed  to  bolster  the  refugees'  eco- 
nomic and  social  position,  thus  put- 
ting them  on  the  road  to  self-support 
and  integration  into  the  life  of  their 
adopted  country.  Since  the  primary 
responsibility  for  assistance  to  refu- 
gees rests  with  the  host  country,  the 
urgency  and  extent  of  refugee  prob- 
lems and  the  capacity  of  the  host 
country  to  deal  with  them  are  criteria 
that  the  UNHCR  must  consider  in 
relating  his  material  assistance  pro- 
grams to  available  resources. 

Even  though  there  was  a  continu- 
ing influx  of  new  refugees  into  various 
European  countries  of  asylum  during 
1970,  the  resources  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments and  of  other  intergovern- 
mental, voluntary  agency,  and  bi- 
lateral governmental  refugee  assist- 
ance programs  were  deemed  essen- 
tially adequate.  Therefore  the 
UNHCR  Current  Program  for 
Europe  was  confined  largely  to  pro- 
viding modest  assistance  toward  the 
local  integration  of  refugees  who  did 
not  wish  or  were  unable  to  emigrate. 
As  has  been  done  for  the  past  several 
years,  the  UNHCR  also  continued  to 
provide  supplementary  assistance,  in 
collaboration  with  voluntary  agencies 
and  the  Spanish  Government,  for 
newly  arriving  Cuban  refugees  in  that 
country. 

The  major  development  in  the 
UNHCR  Asian  program  was  the 
establishment  in  Saigon  during  the 
latter  part  of  1970  of  a  regional 
UNHCR  office  for  Indochina.  The 
UNHCR  continued  previous  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  Chinese  refu- 
gees in  Macau  and  to  Tibetan  refu- 
gees in  India  and  Nepal.  The 
UNHCR  also  continued  its  long- 
standing program  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  European  refugees  arriving 
in  Hong  Kong  from  the  Chinese 
mainland,  even  though  few  such  refu- 
gees arrived  during  1970. 

Social  Cooperation 


In  Latin  America  the  Current 
Program  continued  to  focus  on  assist- 
ance to  aged  and  handicapped  refu- 
gees of  European  origin  who  had  been 
resettled  from  Europe  in  earlier 
years.  The  intention  is  to  reduce  their 
problems  and  consolidate  the  pro- 
gram to  a  point  where  local  govern- 
ments and  voluntary  agencies  will  be 
able  to  assume  most  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  aiding  these  refugees. 

Following  the  trend  of  recent  years, 
the  UNHCR  in  1970  allocated  the 
major  portion  (over  50%)  of  the 
Current  Program  resources  for  use  in 
Africa.  UNHCR  projects  in  Africa 
are,  for  the  most  part,  large-scale 
agricultural  settlement  schemes.  The 
goal  of  self-support  was  largely  ac- 
complished in  Burundi  in  1970  where 
refugee  settlements  were  included  in 
an  integrated  zonal  development 
project  for  the  benefit  of  both  refugees 
and  the  local  population.  The  proj- 
ect owed  a  large  measure  of  its  suc- 
cess to  the  close  cooperation  and  col- 
laboration among  the  UNHCR, 
UNDP,  FAO,  and  the  Government  of 
Burundi.  Similar  projects  are  under- 
way in  Tanzania  and  the  Central 
African  Republic  and  are  under  study 
in  Uganda  and  Zambia. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
the  UNHCR,  at  the  request  of  and  in 
cooperation  with  concerned  govern- 
ments, coordinated  plans  for  and  su- 
pervised the  repatriation  of  some 
4,700  Nigerian  children  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  neighboring  countries 
during  the  civil  war  in  Nigeria.  The 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration  cooperated  with 
the  UNHCR  in  arranging  special 
chartered  aircraft  for  the  return  of 
these  children. 

Eighty-one  nations  contributed  $4,- 
632,332  toward  the  funding  of  the 
1970  UNHCR  Current  Program;  the 
United  States  contributed  $1  million. 
In  addition,  U.S.  direct  contributions 
to  assist  refugees  of  concern  to  the 
UNHCR  included  over  $1.3  million 
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in  food  for  refugees  in  sub-Sahara 
Africa,  approximately  $1.4  million  for 
educational  assistance  to  African  refu- 
gee students,  $775,000  in  food  and 
$500,000  for  other  assistance  for 
Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Macau,  and  $3.2  million  for  refugees 
from  Eastern  European  countries. 
Additionally,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
$3.5  million  contributed  to  the  In- 
tergovernmental Committee  for 
European  Migration  was  for  assist- 
ance to  refugees.  The  United  States 
also  expended  over  $87.4  million  dur- 
ing fiscal  1970  for  the  care  and  reset- 
tlement of  Cuban  refugees  in  the 
United  States. 

The  UNHCR  Executive  Commit- 
tee at  its  21st  session  approved  a  1971 
Current  Program  of  $6,572,000,  cov- 
ering assistance  to  refugees  in  more 
than  40  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

A  total  of  134  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations and  social  welfare  agen- 
cies participated  in  or  contributed  to 
UNHCR  programs  in  1970. 

COOPERATION  WBTH  OTHER  UN  BODIES 

Relations  and  coordination  be- 
tween the  UNHCR  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  UN  system  were  further 
strengthened  during  1970  in  a  num- 
ber of  fields,  particularly  economic 
and  social  development,  human 
rights,  assistance  to  refugees  from 
non-self -governing  territories  in 
Africa,  rural  settlement,  employment, 
and  education  and  training.  There 
was  especially  close  cooperation  with 
the  UNDP,  World  Food  Program, 
UNESCO,  ILO,  FAO,  WHO,  and 
UNICEF. 

The  United  States  has  consistently 
urged  the  closest  possible  coordination 
between  the  UNHCR  and  other  mul- 
tilateral and  private  organizations  in 
order  to  develop  larger  resources  and 
greater  flexibility  in  meeting  refugee 
problems,  stimulate  broader  develop- 
ment programs,  and  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 


EMERGENCY  FUND 

The  High  Commissioner  has  at  his 
disposal  a  $500,000  Emergency  Fund, 
which  is  regularly  replenished 
through  repayment  of  refugee  hous- 
ing loans  made  under  previous  UN- 
HCR programs.  The  Fund,  estab- 
lished by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1958,  enables  the  High  Commissioner 
to  act  effectively  in  emergency  refu- 
gee situations  that  arise  between  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  sessions.  During 
1970,  the  UNHCR  used  the  Fund  ex- 
tensively to  meet  emergencies  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Near  East. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

On  November  30  the  General  As- 
sembly unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution which,  inter  alia,  after  express- 
ing appreciation  of  the  High 
Commissioner's  accomplishments  in 
the  various  aspects  of  his  humani- 
tarian task,  commending  the  prog- 
ress made  in  inter-agency  coopera- 
tion, and  noting  with  satisfaction  the 
increased  number  and  amounts  of 
contributions  from  governments,  re- 
quested the  UNHCR  to  continue  pro- 
viding protection  and  assistance  to 
refugees,  and  urged  governments  to 
continue  their  support  of  the 
UNHCR. 

UNICEF 

In  addressing  UNICEF's  Execu- 
tive Board  at  its  1970  session  (New 
York,  April  20-May  1),  the  Secre- 
tary-General reviewed  the  main  de- 
velopments which  had  affected  the 
situation  of  children  in  the  past 
decade  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
UNICEF's  special  task  of  cooperat- 
ing with  the  developing  countries  for 
the  benefit  of  their  children  was  of 
great  importance  for  the  success  of 
the  Second  Development  Decade. 
The  number  of  children  under  15 
years  of  age  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries would  increase  in  the  1970's  by 
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an  estimated  270  million  to  about 
1,322  million.  Their  better  health,  ed- 
ucation, and  training  were  among  the 
vital  elements  which  would  deter- 
mine the  future  quality  of  human 
resources. 

TRENDS  IN  AID 

The  1970  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  reflected  UNICEF's  new  ap- 
proach to  longer-term  planning. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  recom- 
mendations for  aid  approved  by  the 
Board  committed  funds  for  2  and  3 
years.  Linked  with  long-term  plan- 
ning was  the  implementation  of  the 
Board's  policy,  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States,  of  relat- 
ing aid  to  national  goals  within  the 
framework  of  the  country's  develop- 
ment plans.  UNICEF's  progress 
along  these  lines  provided  a  positive 
response  to  the  recommendations  for 
country  programing  in  the  "Study  of 
the  Capacity  of  the  United  Nations 
Development  System"  (see  p.  78) . 

An  effort  is  now  under  way  to  re- 
late the  volume  of  UNICEF  assist- 
ance to  the  stage  of  development  of  a 
country.  In  response  to  a  U.S.  re- 
quest, the  staff  of  UNICEF  devel- 
oped criteria  for  aid,  based  on  popu- 
lation and  per  capita  gross  national 
product,  setting  a  range  of  "orders 
of  magnitude"  for  country  programs. 
This  approach,  which  will  bring 
greater  resources  to  Africa  and  Asia, 
will  be  reflected  in  the  1971  programs. 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

UNICEF  continued  its  pattern  of 
reviewing  each  year  one  or  more  pro- 
gram areas.  In  1970  it  considered  an 
assessment  of  projects  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  women  and  girls 
for  family  and  community  life.  In 
preparing  the  assessment,  consultants 
had  undertaken  on-the-spot  studies  of 
projects  in  eight  countries,  and  had 
used  reports  and  evaluations  of  other 
projects.  The  assessment  identified 
programs  that  need  strengthening, 


and  reaffirmed  the  need  for  greater 
attention  to  projects  in  this  field.  One 
of  the  main  conclusions  of  the  assess- 
ment was  that  investment  in  such 
projects  would  yield  greater  results  if 
they  were  closely  associated  with,  or 
an  integral  part  of,  larger  programs 
aimed  at  raising  levels  of  family  and 
community  living  and  were  set  in  the 
context  of  national  development 
plans.  During  the  Board's  discussion 
of  the  assessment,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative cautioned  against  expand- 
ing UNICEF  assistance  into  pe- 
ripheral fields  and  emphasized  the 
value  of  UNICEF  retaining  its  iden- 
tity as  a  children's  agency. 

PROGRAM  PROGRESS 

The  Executive  Board  approved 
commitments  totaling  $63.9  million. 
That  sum  included  assistance  for  a 
number  of  multiyear  projects.  Allo- 
cations for  programs  in  1970 
amounted  to  $54.5  million  for  193 
projects  in  112  countries:  34  in  the 
Americas,  37  in  Africa,  27  in  Asia,  13 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  1 
in  Europe. 

Projects  for  health  and  nutrition 
(mostly  for  basic  health  services), 
with  67%  of  the  commitments,  con- 
tinued to  receive  major  support;  edu- 
cation received  20%;  and  smaller 
amounts  went  to  several  other  pro- 
grams. This  breakdown  of  assistance 
by  program  area  reflects  the  priorities 
which  the  countries  themselves 
selected. 

FAMILY  PLANNING 

As  the  result  of  U.S.  initiatives, 
UNICEF  has  accepted  aid  for  family 
planning  as  a  fundamental  part  of  its 
program.  Assistance  for  family  plan- 
ning is  now  being  increasingly  re- 
quested as  part  of  maternal  and  child 
health  services.  In  1970  the  scope  of 
UNICEF  assistance  was  enlarged  to 
include  provision  of  contraceptives  in 
addition  to  other  supplies,  equipment, 
and  training.  Several  requests  for 
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UNICEF  aid  were  taken  up  by  the 
UN  Population  Fund. 

EMERGENCY  AID 

Requests  for  UNICEF  emergency 
relief  for  children  during  the  past 
year  reached  a  new  high.  Though 
no  longer  an  emergency  agency, 
UNICEF' s  ability  to  act  quickly  and 
effectively  is  well  known  and  it  is 
often  called  upon.  The  Executive 
Board  approved  a  $7.3  million  proj- 
ect for  Nigerian  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation to  be  funded  from  special 
contributions.  The  United  States  con- 
tributed $4  million. 

Following  the  cyclone  and  tidal 
wave  which  struck  East  Pakistan  in 
November,  UNICEF  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  quick  assistance  by 
making  available  much  needed  pip- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  fresh- water 
wells,  medical  supplies,  and  vehicles 
already  in  the  country.  The  United 
States  made  a  special  contribution 
of  $250,000  in  Pakistan  rupees  to  the 
Pakistan  Relief  Fund  raised  bv 
UNICEF. 

Other  emergency  aid  was  provided 
to  Jordan,  Liberia,  Chad,  Cambodia, 
Laos,  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  Peru, 
Lesotho,  Hungary,  and  Romania  for 
a  variety  of  disasters  including  flood, 
drought,  cholera,  and  war. 

TRAINING 

UNICEF's  aid  for  training  con- 

m  o 

tinued  to  be  high.  In  recent  years 
over  20%  of  UNICEF's  aid  has  been 
for  grants  to  trainees  and  teaching 
staff  and  for  the  local  production  of 
teaching  materials,  thus  strengthen- 
ing training  capabilities  within  the 
country.  Almost  three-quarters  of  a 
million  persons  had  received  training 
stipends  from  UNICEF  by  the  end  of 
1970. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

UNICEF's  resources  in  1970  ex- 
ceeded the  $50  million  target  estab- 


lished by  the  Executive  Board  and 
endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly. 
Its  total  income,  including  funds 
given  for  specific  purposes,  was  $59.4 
million.  Of  this  sum,  124  govern- 
ments gave  $42.3  million,  an  increase 
of  $8.9  million  over  1969.  Private 
fund-raising  campaigns  provided 
$9.6  million,  greeting  card  sales  $4.3 
million,  and  other  sources  $3.2  mil- 
lion. 

The  United  States  is  an  important 
supporter  of  UNICEF,  both  through 
governmental  and  nongovernmental 
contributions.  The  U.S.  Government 
contributed  $13  million  to  the  regular 
program  in  1970.  In  addition,  the 
greeting  card  sales  and  Halloween 
Trick-or-Treat  collections  are  gen- 
erously supported  by  the  American 
public. 

UNICEF  has  now  set  its  sights  on 
an  annual  income  of  $100  million 
by  1975,  a  goal  accepted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  with  no  commitment 
implied  for  any  member. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Henry  Labouisse,  a  U.S.  citizen, 
completed  a  5 -year  term  as  Executive 
Director  in  1970  and  was  reappointed 
to  continue  during  the  remainder  of 
the  term  of  UN  Secretary-General 
Thant.  Mr.  Labouisse' s  term  in  of- 
fice was  marked  by  harmony  within 
the  organization  and  an  expanded 
and  increasingly  useful  program.  The 
United  States  strongly  supported  his 
reappointment. 

Disaster  Relief 

Several  major  natural  disasters, 
including  two  of  overwhelming  pro- 
portions— the  Peruvian  earthquake 
in  May  and  the  East  Pakistan  cyclone 
and  tidal  wave  in  November — 
sharply  heightened  in  1970  UN  in- 
terest in  disaster  relief. 

Following  ECLA's  adoption  of 
two  resolutions  concerning  the  Peru- 
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vian  earthquake  (see  p.  75)  the 
UNDP  Governing  Council  on  June 
27  also  adopted  a  resolution  request- 
ing ECOSOC  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  an  emergency  fund 
for  disasters. 

On  July  10  and  July  23  the  49th 
ECOSOC  adopted  resolutions  simi- 
lar to  those  previously  adopted  by 
ECLA  and  the  UNDP.  The  United 
States  cosponsored,  with  nine  others, 
and  voted  for  the  resolution  on  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  following  the  earth- 
quake in  Peru.  It  voted  against  the 
recommendation  to  establish  an 
emergency  fund  for  disasters.  In  ex- 
plaining its  vote  on  the  latter  issue, 
the  United  States  stressed  that  every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  assist 
Peru,  but  that  the  proposed  emer- 
gency fund  would  not  help  the 
stricken  country  obtain  the  type  of 
assistance  it  needed  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively. It  was  also  likely  that  the 
new  fund,  if  established,  would  have 
only  limited  resources.  No  further 
action  was  taken  toward  establishing 
the  fund  during  1970. 

On  July  30  ECOSOC  unanimously 
adopted  a  third  resolution,  sponsored 
by  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States.  In  its  final 
form  this  resolution,  inter  alia,  (1) 
appealed  to  member  states  to  offer 
"on  an  increasing  scale"  assistance 
to  meet  natural  disasters,  (2)  recog- 
nized the  role  of  the  UNDP  resident 
representatives  in  making  the  "pre- 
liminary assessment  of  the  extent  of  a 
natural  disaster,"  (3)  reaffirmed  the 
importance  of  "pre-disaster  plans  at 
the  national  level,"  and  (4)  stressed 
"the  importance  of  stand-by  relief 
units  at  the  national  level  and  of  the 
stockpiling  of  supplies  for  use  in 
emergency  situations." 

The  25th  General  Assembly  con- 
sidered the  question  of  natural  dis- 
asters in  its  Third  Committee.  On 
November  20  the  Assembly  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  which 
had  been  sponsored  in  the  Third 
Committee  by  42  states,  including  the 


United  States.  The  resolution  (1) 
appealed  to  member  states  to  make 
generous  contributions  for  emergency 
relief  to  the  victims  of  the  cyclone 
and  tidal  bore  in  East  Pakistan;  (2) 
requested  the  Secretary-General, 
member  states,  and  all  the  organiza- 
tions in  the  UN  system  to  provide  the 
largest  possible  volume  of  resources 
to  assist  the  Pakistani  Government  in 
its  programs  of  reconstruction,  reha- 
bilitation, and  development  in  the  af- 
fected area;  and  (3)  invited  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  ensure  "the  fullest 
possible  coordination  of  the  assist- 
ance." 

On  December  11  the  Third  Com- 
mittee unanimously  adopted  a  second 
resolution  that  had  been  sponsored  by 
70  states.  This  resolution,  inter  alia} 
(1)  invited  member  states  to  inform 
the  UN  Secretary-General  of  the 
facilities  and  services  they  might  be 
willing  and  able  to  provide,  if  re- 
quested, to  assist  in  emergency  relief 
operations;  (2)  invited  the  Secretary- 
General  to  submit  to  the  General  As- 
sembly and  ECOSOC  detailed  rec- 
ommendations on  how  the  UN  sys- 
tem of  organizations  might  be  more 
responsive  to  calls  for  assistance  from 
states  that  are  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters; and  (3)  invited  the  UNDP, 
the  IBRD,  and  other  international 
credit  organizations  to  give  consider- 
ation to  requests  for  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  rehabilitation  and  devel- 
opment from  countries  stricken  by 
natural  disasters,  without  prejudice 
to  other  requests  for  assistance  made 
by  the  countries  prior  to  the  disasters. 
The  United  States  did  not  support 
the  latter  provision  because  it  be- 
lieved that  it  would  in  practice  divert 
funds  from  the  organizations'  regular 
development  programs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  substantial  disaster 
relief,  but  voted  for  the  resolution  as 
a  whole. 

The  General  Assembly  in  plenary 
session  unanimously  adopted  the  res- 
olution on  December  15. 
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Scientific  Cooperation 


International  cooperation  in  scien- 
tific fields  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the 
UN  system.  This  section  presents  a 
brief  review  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Application  of  Science 
and  Technology  to  Development,  the 
UN  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Ef- 
fects of  Atomic  Radiation,  and  those 
scientific  interests  and  activities  of 
ECOSOC  and  the  General  Assembly 
not  dealt  with  elsewhere. 

Other  sections  of  this  report  that 
contain  material  on  scientific  cooper- 
ation are  those  on  Outer  Space,  Sea- 
bed and  Law  of  the  Sea,  FAO, 
UNESCO,  V/HO,  ITU,  WMO,  and 
IAEA. 

Application  of  Science 
and  Technology 
to  Development 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Application  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy to  Development  is  composed  of 
24  experts  serving  in  their  personal 
capacities.  Dr.  Carroll  L.  Wilson  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  been  a  member  since  the 
ACASTD  was  created  by  ECOSOC 
in  1963. 

The  ACASTD  held  its  13th  session 
in  New  York,  April  1-10.  At  that 
time  it  reviewed  ongoing  work  on 
the  following  topics:  increasing  the 
sources  of  edible  protein  in  develop- 
ing nations,  science  education,  popu- 
lation, science  and  industrial  de- 
velopment (with  the  cooperation  of 
UNIDO) ,  bilateral  links  between  sci- 
entific institutions  in  developed  and 
developing  countries,  application  of 
computer  technology  to  development, 


preparations  for  the  1972  UN  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment, 
the  outflow  of  trained  personnel  from 
developing  countries,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  space  technology  to 
development. 

The  ACASTD  devoted  consider- 
able attention  to  the  proposed  W orld 
Plan  of  Action  for  the  Application  of 
Science  and  Technology  to  Develop- 
ment, and  agreed  that  the  World 
Plan  document  would  consist  of :  ( 1 ) 
an  introductory  statement  on  the  role 
of  science  and  technology  in  develop- 
ment; (2)  a  general  review  of  recent 
and  possible  future  developments  in 
science  and  technology;  (3)  global 
and  sectoral  targets;  (4)  a  summary 
of  the  major  proposals  regarding  de- 
velopment aspects  of  natural  re- 
sources, food  and  agriculture, 
industry,  transport  and  telecommuni- 
cations, housing  and  urban  planning, 
health,  science  and  technology  educa- 
tion, and  population;  and  (5)  where 
possible,  a  summary  of  regional  pro- 
posals for  each  of  these  sectors.  The 
ACASTD  indicated  that  a  final  ver- 
sion of  the  World  Plan  of  Action 
would  be  ready  for  its  14th  session 
in  1971. 

Consideration  in  depth  was  given 
by  the  ACASTD  to  the  transfer  of 
technology  to  developing  countries. 
The  Committee  believed  it  important 
that  ways  be  found  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  promote  positive  action  by 
governments  and  by  enterprises  to 
hasten  the  flow  of  technology  to  de- 
veloping nations,  the  development  of 
indigenous  technologies,  and  the  for- 
mulation of  specially  adapted  tech- 
nologies to  conditions  in  less 
developed  countries  and  regions.  The 
Committee  also  commented  on  the 
possible  establishment  of  machinery 
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within  UNGTAD  to  deal  with  the 
transfer  of  technology.  The  ACASTD 
recommended  that  an  UNGTAD 
group  working  in  this  field  be  di- 
rected to  prepare  and  negotiate  inter- 
governmental agreements  that  would 

(1)  promote  access  to  foreign  tech- 
nology   by    developing  countries; 

(2)  reduce  the  costs  to  those  acquir- 
ing such  foreign  technology ;  and  ( 3 ) 
alleviate  any  restrictive  conditions, 
imposed  under  licensing  arrange- 
ments, which  might  hamper  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  industries  and  exports 
of  developing  countries. 

In  its  consideration  of  future  insti- 
tutional arrangements  for  science 
and  technology  in  the  UN  system,  the 
ACASTD  noted  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  states  regarding  the 
means  of  achieving  a  more  efficient 
consideration  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological matters  in  various  UN 
Forums.  For  its  part,  the  ACASTD 
endorsed .  the  creation  of  a  sessional 
xwmmittee  of  ECOSOG  to  deal  with 
science  and  technology. 

On  July  30,  the  49th  ECOSOG 
inanimously  adopted  three  resolu- 
tions on  science  and  technology.  The 
irst  resolution,  inter  alia,  (1)  drew 
the  attention  of  member  govern- 
ments to  the  fact  that  a  shortage  of 
adequately  trained  manpower  con- 
stituted one  of  the  major  constraints 
>n  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  the  development  of 
\f rican  countries ;  ( 2 )  recommended 
that  the  UNDP  consider  supporting, 
it  the  request  of  governments,  the 
establishment  of  bilateral  links  be- 
tween research  and  educational  insti- 
tutions in  developed  and  developing 
:ountries ;  and  (3)  invited  UN  bodies 
to  make  use  of  the  expertise  of  the 
A.CASTD  as  a  source  of  advice  on 
scientific  and  technological  matters. 

The  second  resolution,  concerning 
future  institutional  arrangements  for 
science  and  technology,  noted  the 
lack  of  consensus  on  the  particulars  of 
such   reorganization   and  deferred 


consideration  of  this  matter  until  the 
51st  session  of  ECOSOG. 

In  the  third  resolution  ECOSOC 
stressed  the  importance  of  science 
education  in  relation  to  development 
but  expressed  its  disappointment  at 
the  slow  progress  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  recommendations  previously 
submitted  by  the  ACASTD.  The 
resolution  went  on  to  request  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  the  UN  organiza- 
tions concerned,  particularly 
UNESCO,  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  further  implementation  of  the 
ACASTD  recommendations. 

On  November  20  Romania  intro- 
duced in  the  Second  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  a  draft  resolu- 
tion, ultimately  sponsored  by  20 
states,  which  inter  alia  requested  the 
Secretary-General  to  prepare,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  ACASTD,  a 
study  that  would  (1)  appraise  the 
results  achieved  and  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  promoting  science  and 
technology  and  their  application  to 
development,  (2)  suggest  ways  to  im- 
plement various  recommendations 
made  and  measures  agreed  on  and 
to  remove  difficulties  which  have  been 
identified,  (3)  suggest  practical  ways 
of  strengthening  international  co- 
operation in  the  new  applications  of 
science  and  technology  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  fields,  and  (4)  sug- 
gest additional  forms  of  international 
action  within  the  framework  of  the 
UN  system  to  ensure  that  scientific 
and  technical  achievements  are  more 
effectively  applied  to  the  needs  of  all 
countries.  The  resolution  further  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  to 
complete  the  report  in  time  for  its 
consideration  during  the  first  biennial 
review  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Strategy  for  the  Second  Devel- 
opment Decade,  and  to  make  a 
progress  report  to  ECOSOC  at  its 
51st  session. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Second  Committee  without  objection 
on  November  23,  and  by  the  plenary 
Assembly  on  December  7. 
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Effects  of  Atomic 
Radiation 

The  UN  Scientific  Committee  on 
the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation, 
established  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1955,  fosters  and  maintains  con- 
tinuing scientific  evaluations  of  data 
concerning  the  effects  of  ionizing 
radiation  on  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. The  15 -member  Committee  1 
held  its  20th  session  in  Geneva,  Sep- 
tember 21-25.  At  this  session  it  dis- 
cussed, on  the  basis  of  papers 
prepared  by  the  UN  Secretariat,  re- 
cent information  on  genetic  effects  of 
radiation,  induction  of  cancer  by 
radiation,  effects  of  radiation  on  the 
immune  response,  population  doses 
from  medical  and  occupational  ex- 
posure, and  radioactive  contamina- 
tion of  the  environment. 

UNSCEAR  decided  to  prepare  a 
report  dealing  with  evaluations  in- 
volved in  these  subjects  for  submis- 
sion in  1972  to  the  27th  General 
Assembly.  The  Committee  also  dis- 
cussed the  contribution  that  it  might 
make  to  the  1972  UN  Conference  on 
the  Human  Environment  concerning 
its  experience  with  radiation  prob- 
lems. In  view  of  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear 
energy,  the  Committee  decided  that 
it  would  give  detailed  attention  to  the 
effects  of  such  applications  in  its 
future  reviews  of  environmental 
contamination. 

In  its  report  to  the  25th  General 
Assembly,  UNSCEAR  invited  gov- 
ernments to  submit  available  data  on 
releases  of  radionuclides  into  the 
environment  in  order  that  it  might 
assess  the  contribution  of  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  energy  to  the  radia- 
tion exposure  of  man  and  the  attend- 
ant risks. 


1  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  India, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Sweden,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R., 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States. 


On  October  2  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Special  Political  Committee 
unanimously  approved  a  resolution 
on  UNSCEAR  that  was  sponsored 
by  the  United  States  and  14  other 
states.  After  taking  into  account  that 
UNSCEAR  would  in  the  future  also 
give  detailed  attention  to  contamina- 
tion resulting  from  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy7,  the  resolution  inter 
alia  (1)  commended  UNSCEAR  for 
its  valuable  contributions  to  wider 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
effects  and  levels  of  atomic  radiation; 
(2)  requested  UNSCEAR  to  con- 
tinue its  work,  including  its  coordinat- 
ing activities,  to  increase  knowledge 
of  levels  and  effects  of  radiation  from 
all  sources;  and  (3)  commended 
UNSCEAR  for  the  contribution  it 
might  make  to  the  Environment  Con- 
ference and  recommended  that  the 
UN  Secretary-General  fully  utilize  its 
expertise  in  further  preparations  for 
that  Conference. 

The  General  Assembly  unani- 
mously adopted  the  resolution  on 
October  13. 

Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy 

The  UN  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee 2  met  in  Vienna  on  April  21 
and  22  to  finalize  the  provisional 
agenda,  review  financial  guidelines 
and  estimates,  and  make  other  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary-General 
regarding  the  Fourth  International 
Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  which  is  to  be  held 
September  6-16,  1971,  in  Geneva. 

With  regard  to  the  agenda,  the 
Committee  recommended  that  the 
theme  of  the  conference  be  "Benefits 
for  mankind  from  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy,"  and  selected  the 
following  major  topics  for  the  presen- 

2  Brazil,  Canada,  France,  India 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  and  United 
States. 
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tation  of  papers  at  the  conference: 
special  applications  of  nuclear  power; 
nuclear  fuels,  cycles,  and  materials; 
health,  safety,  and  legal  aspects  of 
nuclear  energy;  applications  of  iso- 
topes and  radiation;  safeguards; 
organizational  and  cooperative 
aspects  of  nuclear  energy;  and  as- 
pects of  nuclear  technology  of  par- 
ticular interest  for  developing 
countries. 

The  Committee  recommended  that 
the  number  of  papers  at  the  confer- 
ence be  limited  to  500  with  an  av- 
erage length  of  5,000  words  each.  It 
also  recommended  that  the  President 
of  the  Conference  should  be  an 
American.  Chairmen  of  the  previous 
conferences  were  from  India,  France, 
and  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  December  the  UN  Secretary- 
General  submitted  revised  budget  es- 
timates for  the  conference  to  the  Fifth 
Committee  of  the  25th  General  As- 
sembly. Total  expenses  were  esti- 
mated at  $68,300  for  1970,  $549,200 
for  1971,  and  $111,000  for  1972.  The 
total  cost  for  the  conference  was  thus 
estimated  at  $728,500,  a  reduction  of 
$204,300  or  approximately  22%  from 
the  original  estimate  of  $932,800  sub- 
mitted in  1969. 

On  December  3  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted  without  objection  a 
resolution  sponsored  by  Canada, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  approving  the  provi- 
sional agenda  for  the  conference.  The 
resolution  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
reduced  cost  estimates  for  1972  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary-General  and, 
on  U.S.  initiative,  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  same  consideration  for  econo- 
my would  be  applied  to  the  costs  for 
1971.  The  resolution  also  endorsed 
the  Secretary-General's  other  pro- 
posals, including  the  invitation  to  in- 
tergovernmental organizations  and 
the  general  arrangements  for  the  con- 
ference. Finally,  the  resolution  com- 
mended the  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  its  work  in  drawing  up  the 
provisional  agenda  and  noted  with 
appreciation  the  contributions  and 


close  cooperation  of  the  IAEA  in  the 
preparations  for  the  conference. 

Also  on  December  3  the  Secretary- 
General  announced  the  appointment 
of  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as 
President  of  the  Fourth  Peaceful  Uses 
Conference. 

Marine  Science 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  OCEANOGRAPHIC 
COMMISSION 

During  1970  UNESCO's  IOC  ac- 
tively fulfilled  its  role  as  the  focal 
point  within  the  UN  system  for  the 
development  of  a  long-term  and  ex- 
panded program  of  oceanic  ex- 
ploration and  research.  The  IOC  is 
concentrating  on  the  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  (the 
1970's)  as  the  acceleration  phase  of 
the  long-term  program.  Its  Group  of 
Experts  on  Long-Term  Scientific 
Policy  and  Planning  (including  two 
Americans)  met  in  November  and 
prepared,  for  consideration  by  the 
Commission  in  1971,  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations to  set  the  pattern  for 
the  future  course  of  the  long-term 
program. 

The  IOC  continued  to  support  a 
number  of  significant  international 
oceanic  research  programs.  The  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration coordinates  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  on-going  study  of  the 
Caribbean,  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution is  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  investigations  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Two  new  regional  programs 
began :  ( 1 )  a  study  of  the  northeast 
central  Atlantic,  designed  to  provide 
a  better  understanding  of  the  earth's 
formation,  and  (2)  a  study  of  the 
southern  ocean,  designed  to  comple- 
ment the  scientific  research  in  Ant- 
arctica. The  IOC  also  continued  its 
research  program  in  the  Kuroshio 
Current  region  of  the  western  Pacific. 

The  IOC's  Working  Group  on 
Legal  Questions  Related  to  Scientific 
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Investigations  of  the  Ocean  assisted 
the  Commission  in  developing  a  draft 
convention  on  the  placement  of  and 
responsibility  for  Ocean  Data  Acqui- 
sition Systems  (ODAS).  The  Work- 
ing Group  also  formulated  a  set  of 
guidelines  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of 
oceanographic  research  by  countries. 

In  cooperation  with  the  WMO,  the 
IOC  continued  its  work  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Integrated  Global 
Ocean  Station  System,  focusing  on 
procedures  for  the  management  of 
oceanographic  data  and  the  further 
development  of  a  global  monitoring 
and  prediction  system. 

The  16th  General  Conference  of 
UNESCO,  meeting  in  the  fall  of 
1970,  approved  a  broadened  set  of 
statutes  for  the  IOC  which  gave  it  a 
strong  role  in  oceanographic  research 
and  related  services  and  authorized  it 
to  provide  scientific  guidance  to  the 
UN  General  Assembly,  the  specialized 
agencies,  and  other  UN  bodies. 
UNESCO  futher  supported  the  IOC 
by  approving  a  more  than  40%  in- 
crease in  its  budget  for  the  1971-72 
biennium  over  the  previous  biennium. 

ECOSOC 

On  July  27  the  49th  ECOSOC 
adopted  a  resolution  dealing  with  the 
broad  question  of  marine  cooperation. 
After  recalling  its  consideration  in 
1969  of  reports  on  "Resources  of  the 
Sea  Beyond  the  Continental  Shelf 
and  "Marine  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy," ECOSOC  requested  the  Secre- 
tary-General, in  consultation  with 
appropriate  organizations  within  the 
UN  system,  to  prepare  a  brief  back- 
ground review  covering  the  following 
items:  (1)  trends  in  traditional  uses 
of  the  sea  such  as  fisheries,  shipping, 
and  mineral  exploitation;  (2)  fore- 
seeable new  uses  and  the  likely  inten- 
sification of  existing  uses  of  the  sea; 
(3)  the  effects  of  these  uses  and  other 
technological  advances  on  the  marine 
environment;  and  (4)  conflicts  in 
technical  uses  that  may  be  foreseen. 
The  Secretary-General  was  asked  to 


communicate  the  review  to  member 
states  and  then  submit  a  brief  report 
to  ECOSOC  that  would  incorporate 
the  states'  proposals  for  strengthening  ' 
international  cooperation  relating  to 
the  seas. 

Human  Environment 

The  23d  General  Assembly  in 
1968  decided  without  objection  to 
convene  a  UN  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  in  1972,  and 
the  24th  Assembly  in  1969  unani- 
mously accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Swedish  Government  to  hold  the  con- 
ference in  Stockholm  in  June.  It  also 
established  a  27-member  Preparatory 
Committee  1  to  advise  the  Secretary- 
General  and  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  set  up  immediately  ail 
small  Conference  secretariat  and  at 
the  appropriate  time  to  appoint  a 
secretary  general  of  the  Conference. 

PREPARATORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Preparatory  Committee  held 
its  first  session  from  March  10  to  20 
in  New  York.  In  its  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General it  recommended  that 
three  main  categories  be  considered 
for  the  Conference  agenda:  (1)  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  human  settle- 
ments; (2)  rational  management  of 
natural  resources;  and  (3)  environ- 
mental degradation  from  pollution 
and  nuisances.  During  the  year,  the 
secretariat  continued  to  refine  these 
topics  for  further  discussion  by  the 
Preparatory  Committee  in  1971. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  de- 
cided that  the  Conference  should  be 
action-oriented  and,  further,  that  it 
should  prepare  a  draft  declaration  of 
basic  principles  on  the  human  envi- 

1  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  Costa  Rica, 
Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  India,  Iran,  Italy,  Jamaica. 
Japan,  Mauritius,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
Nigeria,  Singapore,  Sweden,  Togo,  ! 
U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Yugoslavia,  and  Zambia.  | 
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ronment  for  the  Conference.  It  also 
drew  up  guidelines  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  national  reports  on  the 
environment  which  would  serve  as 
background  material  both  for  its  fu- 
ture sessions  and  for  the  Conference. 

ECOSOC 

The  Secretary-General  submitted 
the  recommendations  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  to  the  49th 
ECOSOC  which  on  July  27  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  approv- 
ing them.  ECOSOC  inter  alia  reaf- 
firmed the  action-oriented  character 
of  the  Conference,  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Conference  would  promote 
the  aims  of  the  Second  Development 
Decade,  and  urged  that  all  efforts 
be  made  to  keep  the  financial  im- 
plications of  the  Conference  to  a 
minimum. 

SECRETARY  GENERAL  APPOINTED 

In  November  Maurice  Strong  of 
Canada  was  appointed  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  Conference  and  met  in- 
formally with  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee. It  was  agreed  at  that  time 
that  the  next  session  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  should  be  devoted 
primarily  to  the  further  formulation 
of  agenda  topics  for  the  Conference 
and  to  consideration  of  the  structure 
of  the  Conference  and  the  procedures 
to  be  observed  in  its  preparation. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  General  Assembly's  Second 
Committee  considered  the  Confer- 
ence at  four  meetings  in  November 
and  on  the  27th  adopted  a  resolution 


that  had  been  introduced  by  Sweden 
and  in  its  final  form  was  sponsored  by 
19  states.  The  Assembly  (1)  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  to 
convene  the  second  session  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  in  Geneva, 
February  8-19,  1971,  and  the  third 
session  in  New  York,  September  13- 
24;  (2)  recommended  that  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  include  on  its 
agenda  one  or  more  specific  items 
relating  to  economic  and  social  as- 
pects in  order  to  safeguard  and 
promote  the  interests  of  developing 
countries  with  a  view  to  reconciling 
national  environmental  policies  with 
national  development  plans  and  pri- 
orities; and  (3)  recommended  that 
the  Preparatory  Committee  consider 
the  financing  of  possible  action  with 
a  view  to  ensuring  that  additional  re- 
sources are  provided  developing 
countries  in  the  context  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment. 

The  United  States  voted  against 
this  latter  provision  which  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  28  to  22,  with  34 
abstentions.  The  resolution  as  a  whole 
was  adopted  in  committee  by  a  vote 
of  78  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  10  absten- 
tions, and  in  plenary  on  December  7 
by  a  vote  of  86  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  10 
abstentions.  In  general,  the  provisions 
with  regard  to  developing  countries 
were  inserted  at  their  behest  and  il- 
lustrated their  continuing  interest 
that  environmental  concerns  should 
not  be  given  preference  to  develop- 
ment and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
draw  away  funds  and  energy  from  the 
developmental  field. 

The  General  Assembly  also  ap- 
proved a  budget  of  $1,1 1 1,000  for  the 
1971  expenditures  for  the  Confer- 
ence. 
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The  principal  focus  of  UN  human 
rights  activity  in  1970  was  on  specific 
instances  of  human  rights  violations. 
There  was  a  continued  trend  toward 
regular  examination  of  an  increasing 
number  of  actual  human  rights  cases 
and  an  emphasis  on  improving  pro- 
cedures so  that  the  United  Nations 
can  more  effectively  carry  out  its 
Charter  mandate  to  promote  human 
rights  throughout  the  world.  The 
center  of  UN  action  in  this  field  con- 
tinued to  be  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  which  held  its  26th  ses- 
sion at  UN  Headquarters  February 
24-March  27. 

The  General  Assembly  in  Decem- 
ber adopted  a  U.S. -initiated  resolu- 
tion calling  for  full  compliance  with 
the  1949  Geneva  Prisoner  of  War 
Convention.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  solid  majority  despite 
Communist  efforts  to  prevent  UN  en- 
dorsement of  humanitarian  efforts  to 
assist  the  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Viet-Nam. 

Violations  of  Human 
Rights 

COMMUNICATIONS 

A  landmark  decision  in  the  history 
of  UN  bodies  dealing  with  human 
rights  questions  was  taken  by  ECO- 
SOC  in  May  1970  when  it  gave  its 
approval  to  the  new  procedures  for 
dealing  with  private  communications 
concerning  human  rights  violations 
which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Un- 
der the  former  procedures,  laid  down 
in  1959,  the  Commission  had  been 
forbidden  to  take  any  action  on  pri- 
vate petitions  which  were  merely  sub- 
mitted to  Commission  members  for 


their  information  and  were  kept  con- 
fidential. The  new  procedures  are 
based  upon  proposals  originally  con- 
ceived by  the  Subcommission  on  Pre- 
vention of  Discrimination  and  Protec- 
tion of  Minorities. 

The  new  procedures  provide  for  a 
screening  committee  made  up  of  five 
Subcommission  members  to  identify 
those  communications  that  appear  to 
reveal  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  human  rights.  The  Sub- 
commission,  in  turn,  will  consider 
these  communications  and  decide 
which  if  any  to  refer  for  consideration 
by  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
will  then  examine  any  situation  re- 
ferred to  it  and  decide  either  to  study 
and  report  on  it  to  ECOSOC  or, 
with  the  consent  of  the  state  con- 
cerned, to  investigate  the  situation 
through  a  special  ad  hoc  committee. 

In  1969,  after  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  matter  at  its  25th  session,  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  de- 
cided to  recommend  the  new  proce- 
dures. However,  the  46th  ECOSOC 
withheld  its  approval  and  invited  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  to  study 
the  question  again  at  its  26th  session 
as  a  matter  of  priority  and  to  report 
to  the  Council  at  its  48th  session  in 
1970.  In  the  meantime  the  Secretary- 
General  was  requested  to  seek  the 
views  of  member  states  upon  the  new 
procedures. 

At  the  26th  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission session,  another  searching  de- 
bate took  place  during  which  the 
United  States  and  other  Western 
European  and  Latin  American  mem- 
bers again  gave  strong  support  to  the 
initiative  for  more  meaningful  treat- 
ment of  private  communications.  Act- 
ing upon  a  draft  resolution  sponsored 
by  Chile,  Guatemala,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Commission  decided  to 
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reaffirm  its  previous  decision  and  to 
resubmit  the  recommended  proce- 
I  dures  to  ECOSOC  for  approval.  The 
:  Commission's    resolution  contained 
I  additional  clarifying  proposals  speci- 
!  fying  that  no  inquiry  could  be  under- 
taken  under   the   new  procedures 
"until  the  remedies  available  at  the 
national,  regional  and  international 
levels  have  been  exhausted,"  that 
such  inquiries  "must  be  carried  out  in 
cooperation   with   the  government 
concerned,"   and   that  the  inquiry 
I;  body  "must  be  such  as  to  provide  a 
I;  reliable  guarantee  of  its  competence 
and  impartiality."  The  Commission 
!  adopted  the  draft  resolution  by  a  vote 
of  15  (U.S.)  to  10,  with  7  abstentions. 

At  the  48th  ECOSOC  the  pro- 
|  posal  was  once  again  the  subject  of 
intensive  consideration.  In  spite  of 
strong  opposition  led  by  the  U.S.S.R., 
ECOSOC  this  time  decided  by  a  vote 
of  14  (U.S.)  to  7,  with  6  abstentions, 
to  authorize  the  new  procedures.  The 
final  resolution  included  several  clari- 
fying amendments  which  had  been 
put  forward  by  France  along  the  lines 
of  those  proposed  by  the  Commission. 
They  were  designed  to  assure  greater 
governmental  association  with  any  in- 
vestigations and  to  emphasize  a  con- 
ciliation role  for  the  investigatory 
committees. 

MIDDLE  EAST 

One  of  the  principal  items  consid- 
ered by  the  Commission  was  entitled, 
"Question  of  Human  Rights  in  the 
Territories  Occupied  as  a  Result  of 
Hostilities  in  the  Middle  East,  includ- 
ing the  Report  of  the  Special  Work- 
ing Group  of  Experts." 

The  six-man  working  group,  com- 
posed of  experts  from  Austria,  India, 
Peru,  Senegal,  Tanzania,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, had  been  authorized  by  the 
Commission  in  1969  to  investigate 
allegations  concerning  Israeli  viola- 
tions of  the  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Protection  of  Civilian 
Persons  in  Time  of  War  (the  Fourth 
Convention) .  (Under  different  man- 


dates the  same  experts  were  also  in- 
vestigating various  conditions  in 
southern  Africa — see  below. )  The  re- 
port submitted  by  the  working  group 
was  based  upon  extensive  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  and  communications 
during  the  period  between  the  25th 
and  26th  sessions.  The  working  group 
had  not  been  permitted  to  visit  the 
occupied  territories;  Israel  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  group  in  any  way. 
Recognizing  that  the  evidence  was 
one-sided  the  group  nevertheless  as- 
serted its  ability  to  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  its  opinion  violations  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to 
the  protection  of  civilian  persons  in 
time  of  war  had  taken  place.  The  re- 
port further  concluded  that  from  a 
juridical  point  of  view  the  Fourth 
Geneva  Convention  applied  to  the 
occupied  areas  in  question. 

In  the  Commission's  debate  the  Is- 
raeli Representative  complained 
about  the  biased  composition  of  the 
working  group  and  its  restricted  man- 
date which  did  not  cover  treatment 
of  Jews  in  Arab  countries,  and  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  further  discussion 
of  the  report. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Rita  E. 
Hauser,  expressed  the  concern  of  the 
U.S.  Government  about  possible  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  throughout 
the  whole  Middle  East  area  and 
called  for  a  balanced  approach  to 
such  violations  in  line  with  certain 
previous  resolutions  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 
She  argued  that  the  human  rights  of 
those  peoples  living  in  the  occupied 
territories  as  well  as  of  those  living 
in  other  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
should  all  be  considered.  She  ex- 
pressed inability  to  pass  conclusive 
judgments  on  the  report  of  the  work- 
ing group  since  on-the-spot  investiga- 
tions had  not  been  possible.  She  con- 
cluded by  noting  that  the  basic  task 
before  the  Commission  should  not  be 
recrimination  but  a  determination  to 
take  effective  action  to  assure  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  in  the  future 
throughout  the  area. 
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India,  Lebanon,  Mauritania, 
U.A.R.,  and  Yugoslavia  sponsored  a 
draft  resolution  embodying  a  mark- 
edly onesided  approach  in  its  con- 
demnation of  certain  violations  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  by 
Israel  and  in  its  provisions  calling 
directly  upon  Israel  to  take  certain 
measures.  Under  the  draft  resolution 
the  Commission  extended  the  man- 
date of  the  special  working  group  by 
asking  it  to  continue  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  alleged  Israeli 
violations  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Con- 
vention in  the  territories  militarily  oc- 
cupied by  Israel  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  The  Commission  further 
decided  to  take  up  the  question  again 
at  its  27th  session.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  12  to  0,  with  16 
abstentions  (U.S.) . 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Another  report  was  presented  to 
the  Commission  by  the  same  six  ex- 
perts under  a  different  mandate. 
Established  by  the  Commission  in 
1967  to  investigate  charges  relating  to 
the  treatment  of  political  prisoners  in 
South  Africa,  the  group's  mandate 
had  been  continued  and  widened  at 
each  succeeding  session.  At  its  25th 
session  the  Commission  expanded  the 
mandate  to  cover  the  investigation  of 
certain  other  allegedly  grave  condi- 
tions in  southern  Africa,  including  the 
question  of  capital  punishment;  the 
treatment  of  political  prisoners  and 
captured  "freedom-fighters" ;  the 
condition  of  Africans  in  so-called 
"native  reserves"  and  "transit 
camps";  and  "grave  manifestations" 
of  apartheid  in  South  Africa  and  of 
colonialism  and  racial  discrimination 
in  Namibia,  Southern  Rhodesia,  and 
the  African  territories  under  Portu- 
guese administration. 

Although  little  time  was  available 
for  a  thorough  consideration  of  the 
group's  report,  a  draft  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Ghana,  India,  Tanzania, 
and  Yugoslavia  expressed  apprecia- 
tion for  the  group's  report;  endorsed 


its  observations,  conclusions,  and  rec-  1 
ommendations ;  and  requested  the 
group  to  add  to  its  mandate  a  study 
of  the  question  of  apartheid  from  the 
point  of  view  of  international  penal 
law.  The  resolution  also  proposed  a 
draft  resolution  for  adoption  by  the 
General  Assembly  condemning  cer- 
tain specified  actions  of  Portugal  and 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  repeating 
previously  expressed  calls  upon  all 
governments  to  sever  all  relations  with 
South  Africa  and  the  illegal  regime  in 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  U.S.  Representative  expressed 
regret  that  the  working  group's  report 
had  not  been  thoroughly  studied  by 
the  Commission,  and  that  the  group's 
conclusions  and  recommendations 
had  not  received  a  more  critical 
analysis.  She  also  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  certain  provisions  of  the  draft 
resolution,  specifically  those  calling 
for  U.K.  intervention  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  the  severing  of  relations 
with  South  Africa  and  Southern 
Rhodesia.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  0,  with  7  absten- 
tions (U.S.). 

The  Commission's  proposed  resolu- 
tion for  the  General  Assembly  was 
subsequently  approved  by  the  48th 
ECOSOC's  Social  Committee  by  a 
vote  of  17  to  0,  with  10  abstentions 
(U.S.),  and  adopted  by  the  25th 
General  Assembly  on  December  15  by 
a  vote  of  79  to  1,  with  34  absten- 
tions (U.S.). 

Human  Rights  and 
Scientific  and 
Technological 
Developments 

Pursuant  to  a  decision  of  the  23d 
General  Assembly  in  1968,  the 
Secretary-General  undertook  a  study 
of  the  problems  for  human  rights 
arising  from  developments  in  science 
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and  technology.  As  a  preliminary  step 
|  he  compiled  a  summary  account  of 
I  studies  made  or  in  progress  covering 
(1)  respect  for  the  privacy  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  integrity  and  sover- 
I  eignty  of  nations  in  the  light  of 
advances  in  recording  and  other  tech- 
si  niques;  (2)  protection  of  the  human 
I  personality  and  its  physical  and  intel- 
lectual integrity,  in  the  light  of  ad- 
|  vances   in   biology,   medicine,  and 
I  biochemistry;  (3)  uses  of  electronics 
|  which  may  affect  the  rights  of  the  per- 
j  son  and  the  limits  which  should  be 
I  placed  on  such  uses  in  a  democratic 
|  society;  and  (4)  more  generally,  the 
I  balance  that  should  be  established 
I  between  scientific  and  technological 
I  progress  and  the  intellectual,  spiritual, 
I  cultural,  and  moral  advancement  of 
humanity. 

Lack  of  time  prevented  a  detailed 
consideration  of  the  report.  The  25th 
General  Assembly  on  December  15 
unanimously  requested  the  Commis- 
sion to  give  priority  examination  to 
the  report  and  to  submit  its  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  to  the 
26th  Assembly  for  priority  considera- 
tion. 

Racial  Discrimination 

The  25th  General  Assembly's 
Third  Committee  considered  to- 
gether at  19  meetings  between  Octo- 
ber 15  and  November  4  the  agenda 
items  on  "the  elimination  of  all  forms 
of  racial  discrimination"  and  "the  im- 
portance of  the  universal  realization 
of  the  right  of  peoples  to  self-deter- 
mination and  of  the  speedy  granting 
of  independence  to  colonial  countries 
and  peoples  for  the  effective  guar- 
antee and  observance  of  human 
rights." 

The  debate  dealt  principally  with 
measures  for  combating  racial  dis- 
crimination and  the  policies  of 
apartheid  and  segregation  in  south- 
ern Africa.  In  many  respects  the  dis- 
cussion and  resolutions  adopted  were 


duplicative  of  other  discussions  and 
resolutions  relating  to  problems  in 
southern  Africa  considered  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  other  contexts. 
The  Third  Committee  debate  fol- 
lowed lines  set  in  previous  sessions 
when  southern  African  human  rights 
problems  had  been  discussed.  There 
was  practically  universal  condemna- 
tion of  the  apartheid  policies  of  South 
Africa.  Attention  also  focused  on  con- 
ditions in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the 
Portuguese  territories  with  wide- 
spread displeasure  being  expressed  on 
the  part  of  most  African  delegations 
at  the  slow  pace  of  progress  in  im- 
proving conditions  in  southern  Africa. 
Dissatisfaction  was  also  expressed 
with  the  allegedly  insufficient  support 
being  given  by  the  Western  countries 
to  measures  designed  to  bring  about 
improvements. 

On  November  4  the  Third  Com- 
mittee adopted  four  resolutions  on 
these  two  items,  which  were  subse- 
quently approved  in  plenary  on 
November  30. 

A  26-power  resolution  containing 
14  operative  paragraphs  of  condem- 
nations, urgings,  and  requests  encom- 
passed the  major  African  concerns 
with  the  slow  progress  in  combating 
apartheid  and  racial  discrimination 
in  southern  Africa.  Principally  be- 
cause of  its  extravagant  criticism  of 
the  policies  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  calls  for  complete  termination 
of  all  relations  with  the  Government 
of  South  Africa,  the  United  States 
voted  against  this  resolution  which 
was  adopted  in  committee  by  a  vote 
of  75  to  12  (U.S.),  with  22  absten- 
tions, and  in  plenary  by  a  vote  of  71 
to  10  (U.S.),  with  11  abstentions. 

Another  resolution,  sponsored  by 
13  African  and  Asian  states,  inter  alia 
affirmed  that  peoples  under  colonial 
and  alien  domination  may  use  any 
means  at  their  disposal  to  restore 
their  right  of  self-determination  and 
condemned  the  governments  which 
deny  this  right  to  the  peoples  entitled 
to  it.  The  resolution  was  adopted  in 
committee  by  a  vote  of  67  to  12 
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(U.S.),  with  28  abstentions,  and  in 
plenary  by  a  vote  of  71  to  12  (U.S.), 
with  28  abstentions.  The  United 
States  voted  against  the  resolution 
because  it  dealt  with  a  number  of 
political  matters  which  were  subject 
to  examination  by  other  more  appro- 
priate UN  bodies. 

The  United  States  supported  the 
other  two  resolutions.  One,  proposed 
by  Finland,  welcomed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  Racial  Discrimination 
which  began  functioning  in  1969  pur- 
suant to  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Racial  Discrimination.  The  resolu- 
tion, which  urged  full  support  for  the 
new  Committee,  was  adopted  unani- 
mously in  both  committee  and 
plenary. 

The  last  resolution,  sponsored  by 
Belgium.  Brazil,  Canada,  Costa  Rica, 
France,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Uruguay  contained  a 
number  of  operative  paragraphs  con- 
demning racial  discrimination  and 
encouraging  efforts  through  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  to  combat  the  evil.  It  was 
adopted  in  committee  by  a  vote  of  49 
(U.S.)  to  47,  with  16  abstentions, 
and  in  plenary  by  a  vote  of  49  (U.S.) 
to  33,  with  10  abstentions.  The  large 
vote  against  this  resolution  reflected 
the  dissatisfaction  of  many  members 
with  the  comparative  moderation  of 
its  operative  paragraphs. 

Both  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  and  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  resolutions  calling  for  active 
participation  by  member  states  in  the 
observance  of  the  International  Year 
for  Action  to  Combat  Racism  and 
Racial  Discrimination  which  had 
been  proclaimed  by  the  24th  Assem- 
bly. On  December  7,  in  a  proclama- 
tion concerning  both  Human  Rights 
Day  and  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  President 
Nixon  said: 

I  also  call  upon  every  American  to 
note  that  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  has  designated  the  year  1971 
as  the  International  Year  for  Action  to 


Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation. It  is  my  hope  that  all  Americans 
will  join  in  observing  this  year,  through 
deeds  and  words  which  promote  a  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  of  mutual  respect 
among  all  people. 

Nazism  and  Racial  1 
Intolerance  1 

Racial  discrimination  was  also  con- 
sidered by  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission and  the  General  Assembly 
in  the  context  of  their  consideration 
of  "measures  to  be  taken  against 
nazism  and  racial  intolerance."  Both 
bodies  adopted  resolutions  similar  to 
those  of  the  past  several  years  calling 
for  continued  vigilance  in  combating 
any  resurgence  of  activities  in  the 
world  inspired  by  nazism,  racism,  or 
similar  ideologies.  The  context  for 
future  consideration  of  these  subjects 
was  significantly  shifted  by  a  General 
Assembly  decision,  by  a  vote  of  108 
(U.S.)  to  0,  with  6  abstentions,  to 
change  the  title  of  the  item  at  its  next 
session  to  "measures  to  be  taken 
against  nazism  and  other  totalitarian 
ideologies  and  practices  based  on  in- 
citement to  hatred  and  racial  intoler- 
ance." This  change  in  emphasis  orig- 
inated in  amendments  proposed  by 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  to  a  draft  resolution 
sponsored  by  Iraq,  Poland,  and  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.  During  the  debate 
on  this  item,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Dr.  Helen  G.  Edmonds,  drew  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  treatment  of  the 
more  than  3  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  She  urged  that  those 
so  desiring  be  allowed  to  emigrate. 

Human  Rights  in 
Armed  Conflicts 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

At  the  25th  General  Assembly  the 
subject  of  respect  for  human  rights 
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in  armed  conflicts  was  lengthily  dis- 
cussed and  five  resolutions  adopted. 
The  general  focus  for  the  debate  un- 
der the  item  related  to  reports  issued 
by  the  Secretary-General  dealing 
with  possible  means  for  improving  the 
application  of  existing  humanitarian 
conventions  relating  to  armed  con- 
flicts or  proposals  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ones. 

This  subject  has  long  been  one  of 
special  interest  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  which 
has  played  a  central  role  in  previous 
efforts  to  draft  international  conven- 
tions in  the  field,  in  particular  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1929  and 
1949.  Pursuant  to  a  decision  taken  at 
the  21st  International  Conference  of 
the  Red  Cross  held  in  Istanbul  in 
September  1969,  the  ICRC  had  an- 
nounced plans  to  convene  a  confer- 
ence of  government  experts  in  May- 
June  1971  in  Geneva  to  consult  on 
improved  means  of  enforcement  and 
possible  proposals  for  supplementing 
the  existing  international  humanitar- 
ian law  applicable  to  armed  conflicts. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  in  the 
Third  Committee  that  discussion  of 
the  broad  ideas  contained  in  the 
Secretary-General's  final  report 
should  await  the  results  of  this  ICRC 
conference  of  government  experts. 

The  very  long  debate  that  took 
place  in  the  Committee  focused  upon 
a  number  of  draft  resolutions  high- 
lighting various  particular  aspects  of 
the  subject  of  human  rights  in  armed 
conflicts. 

The  United  States,  with  1 1  cospon- 
sors  (Belgium,  Dahomey,  Dominican 
Republic,  Greece,  Haiti,  Italy,  Mala- 
gasy Republic,  New  Zealand,  Philip- 
pines, Thailand,  Togo)  proposed  a 
resolution  calling  for  better  applica- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Prisoner  of  War 
Convention  of  1949  and  endorsing 
the  continuing  efforts  of  the  ICRC  to 
secure  effective  application  of  the 
Convention.  The  resolution  served  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  plight  of 


U.S.  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

When  President  Nixon  addressed 
the  General  Assembly  on  October  23 
during  the  25th  anniversary  session 
he  stated  it  to  be  "in  the  world  in- 
terest to  insure  that  the  human  rights 
of  prisoners  of  war  are  not  violated." 
The  President  stressed  that  the  issue 
of  the  plight  of  prisoners  of  war  was 
not  a  political  or  military  issue, 
saying: 

It  is  a  humanitarian  issue.  The  United 
Nations  should  register  its  concern 
about  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  press  all  adversaries  in  this  con- 
flict, indeed  in  every  conflict,  to  honor 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

The  principal  statement  on  this 
subject  in  the  Third  Committee  was 
made  by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  on 
November  6.  He  referred  to  the  great 
concern  felt  in  the  United  States  over 
the  inhumane  treatment  being  en- 
dured by  the  American  prisoners  of 
war,  and  said: 

For  the  present  then,  we  can  and 
should  insist  that  no  matter  what  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  any  conflict  in  the 
world,  the  combatants  should  strictly 
comply  with  the  international  conven- 
tions to  which  they  are  a  party  and 
conform  to  generally  accepted  stand- 
ards of  international  conduct.  It  is  easy 
to  agree  in  peacetime  to  conventions 
on  the  laws  of  war;  they  are  futile  if 
they  are  not  observed  in  time  of  war. 

In  closing  his  statement,  Senator  Pell 
underlined  the  humanitarian  norms 
of  conduct  common  to  all  men : 

The  war  itself  is  not  at  issue  here. 
There  is  no  more  fitting  place  in  the 
United  Nations  than  in  this  committee 
to  reach  through  the  wall  of  nation- 
states  to  hold  fast  to  the  common  hu- 
manity that  unites  us.  It  would  per- 
haps help  smooth  our  way  if  all  vio- 
lations of  the  law,  if  all  disregard  for 
accepted  standards  of  conduct,  were 
condemned  without  regard  to  their 
source. 

The  failure  to  treat  captured  military 
men  in  accordance  with  accepted  stand- 
ards and  conventions  is  not  an  act  which 
affects  only  the  combatants;  on  this 
small  planet  of  ours  each  act  which  dis- 
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dains  man's  small  progress  toward  a 
rule  of  law  casts  doubt  upon  his  com- 
mon future. 

The  U.S. -sponsored  draft  resolu- 
tion was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  supporters  who 
attempted  to  characterize  the  U.S. 
initiative  as  a  political  move  designed 
to  gain  support  for  one  side  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  A  gratifyingly  large 
majority,  however,  supported  the 
U.S.  initiative  as  one  promoting  the 
observance  of  the  basic  human  rights 
of  prisoners  of  war  in  any  conflict 
anywhere. 

The  U.S.  resolution  was  adopted 
in  committee  on  December  1  by  a 
vote  of  60  (U.S.)  to  16,  with  34  ab- 
stentions, and  in  plenary  on  Decem- 
ber 9  by  a  vote  of  67  (U.S.)  to  30, 
with  20  abstentions. 

The  other  resolutions,  all  adopted 
December  9,  were  (1)  one  initiated 
by  France  with  nine  cosponsors  deal- 
ing with  the  protection  of  journalists 
engaged  on  dangerous  missions  in 
areas  of  armed  conflict  (85  (U.S.)  to 
0,  with  32  abstentions)  ;  (2)  a  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  Norway  setting  forth 
basic  principles  for  the  protection  of 
civilian  populations  in  armed  con- 
flicts ( 109  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  8  absten- 
tions) ;  (3)  a  procedural  resolution 
initiated  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  12  cosponsors,  transmitting  the 
Secretary-General's  reports  to  the 
Special  Expert  Conference  to  be  con- 
vened by  the  ICRC  in  May  1971  and 
deciding  to  consider  the  question 
further  at  the  26th  General  Assembly 
session  (111  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  4  ab- 
stentions) ;  and  (4)  one  proposed  by 
Ceylon,  India,  Sudan,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  condemning  certain  actions 
of  countries  that  engage  in  aggres- 
sive wars  (77  to  2,  with  36  abstentions 
(U.S.) ) .  The  United  States  abstained 
on  the  latter  resolution  because  of 
paragraphs  asserting  misleading  in- 
terpretations of  certain  existing  con- 
ventions dealing  with  the  humani- 
tarian law  of  armed  conflicts. 


High  Commissioner  for 
Human  Rights 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  post  of 
UN  High  Commissioner  for  Human 
Rights  was  first  put  forward  by  Costa 
Rica  at  the  20th  General  Assembly  in 
1965.  According  to  the  proposal,  the 
High  Commissioner  would  be  an  im- 
partial high  level  UN  official,  func- 
tioning in  conjunction  with  an  expert 
advisory  panel,  who  would  focus  at- 
tention on  human  rights  problems 
and  be  a  source  of  assistance  and  ad- 
vice in  their  solution.  The  proposal 
was  subsequently  studied  thoroughly 
in  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
and  a  draft  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  post  was 
drawn  up  in  the  Commission,  ap- 
proved by  ECOSOC,  and  forwarded 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  decision. 
At  the  24th  General  Assembly  in  1969 
a  substantive  debate  on  the  proposal 
began  but  lack  of  time  prevented  con- 
sideration of  the  draft  ECOSOC  res- 
olution and  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

At  the  25th  General  Assembly  the 
United  States  attached  high  import- 
ance to  a  full  discussion  of  this  item 
so  that  a  substantive  decision  could 
finally  be  reached.  The  United  States, 
together  with  other  supporters, 
worked  actively  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate time  would  be  allotted  to  the 
subject.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
opponents  of  the  proposal  worked 
actively  throughout  the  session  to 
frustrate  discussion  of  the  item.  An 
unusually  large  amount  of  time  was 
spent  on  earlier  items  on  the  Third 
Committee's  agenda  (particularly 
racial  discrimination  and  human 
rights  in  armed  conflict)  and  the 
Committee  did  not  reach  the  High 
Commissioner  item  until  December. 
The  Committee  chairman  then  pro- 
posed limiting  the  debate  to  five  in- 
stead of  the  seven  meetings  originally 
allotted.  After  a  lengthy  procedural 
debate  the  Committee  voted  to  ac- 
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cept  this  limitation,  and  it  became 
clear  that  the  time  would  run  out  be- 
fore the  speakers'  list  was  exhausted. 
Because  many  delegations  were 
clearly  unwilling  to  push  such  a  far- 
reaching  proposal  to  its  conclusion 
without  a  thorough  consideration, 
majority  sentiment  developed  to  put 
off  the  final  decision  until  the  next 
Assembly  session.  A  motion  advanced 
by  Ceylon  to  adjourn  the  debate  on 
the  item  was  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  December  7  by  a  vote  of  54  to 
38  (U.S.),  with  15  abstentions.  Con- 
sequently further  consideration  of  the 
subject  was  deferred  to  the  26th 
:  General  Assembly. 

Subcommission  on 
Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and 
Protection  of  Minorities 

The  Subcommission  held  its  23d 
session  in  New  York  August  10-28.  Its 
principal  accomplishment  was  the 
final  consideration  of  two  studies 
which  have  been  in  progress  for  sev- 
eral years. 

At  its  previous  session  the  Subcom- 
mission had  decided  to  forward  to  the 
Commission  the  study  of  equality  in 
the  administration  of  justice  which 
had  been  prepared  by  its  Special  Rap- 
porteur, Mohammed  Abu  Rannat  of 
Sudan,  but  it  had  been  forced  to  hold 
over  to  its  23d  session  consideration  of 
the  set  of  draft  principles  contained 
in  the  study.  The  Subcommission 
completed  its  consideration  of  the 
principles,  adopted  them,  and  trans- 
mitted them  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  for  examination  with  re- 
gard to  the  advisability  of  preparing 
a  convention  or  a  declaration. 

The  Subcommission  also  gave 
final  consideration  to,  and  approved  a 
special  study  of  racial  discrimination 
in  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 


cultural  spheres  which  was  presented 
by  its  special  rapporteur,  Hernan 
Santa  Cruz  of  Chile.  This  study  had 
been  prepared  under  the  authority  of 
an  ECOSOC  resolution  adopted  at 
its  39th  session  in  July  1965. 

Following  ECOSOC's  decision  ap- 
proving new  procedures  for  dealing 
with  private  communications  (see 
above,  p.  116),  the  Subcommission 
began  to  consider  appropriate  pro- 
cedures for  dealing  with  the  question 
of  admissibility  of  such  communica- 
tions. The  focus  of  debate  was  a  set  of 
draft  procedures  put  forward  by  the 
U.S.  member  of  the  Subcommission, 
Clyde  Ferguson,  together  with  two  of 
his  colleagues.  Other  proposals  were 
made  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Pakistani 
members.  Because  of  a  shortage  of 
time,  the  Subcommission  reached  no 
decision  other  than  to  give  priority  at- 
tention to  this  matter  at  its  subsequent 
session.  The  Subcommission' s  debate 
on  this  question  was  seriously  hin- 
dered by  the  delaying  tactics  of  the 
Soviet  member,  who  carried  forward 
the  determined  opposition  to  the  new 
procedures  previously  expressed  by 
Soviet  Representatives  in  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  and  in  ECOSOC. 

Status  of  Women 

The  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  was  established  in  1946  to 
make  recommendations  and  reports 
to  ECOSOC  on  promoting  women's 
rights  and  to  develop  proposals  to  give 
effect  to  the  principle  that  men  and 
women  should  have  equal  rights.  At 
its  23d  session,  held  in  Geneva 
March  23-April  10,  the  Commission 
considered  an  agenda  which,  on  U.S. 
initiative,  had  been  revised  and  con- 
solidated. The  principal  topics  were 
(1)  implementation  of  international 
instruments  and  national  standards 
for  the  rights  of  women;  (2)  the  de- 
velopment of  women's  role  in  society ; 
(3)  the  role  of  women  in  the  family; 
and  (4)  protection  of  women  and 
children  in  emergency  or  wartime, 
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fighting  for  peace,  national  liberation, 
and  independence.  The  Commission 
adopted  eight  resolutions,  prepared 
seven  for  adoption  by  ECOSOC,  and 
prepared  two  for  submission  by 
ECOSOC  to  the  General  Assembly. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

The  Commission  members  noted 
that  much  progress  had  been  made 
toward  the  recognition  in  law  of  the 
rights  of  women,  but  that  there  was 
still  a  discrepancy  between  the  situa- 
tion in  law  and  practice.  They  stressed 
the  need  for  equal  rights  in  all  fields — 
political,  economic,  and  social — and 
acknowledged  that  to  achieve  this 
there  must  be  basic  changes  in  atti- 
tudes. To  this  end  they  continued 
their  efforts  to  develop  action 
programs. 

ROLE  IN  SOCIETY 

Many  suggestions  were  made  for 
improving  women's  status  in,  and 
contribution  to,  society.  Among  them 
were  (1)  strengthening  the  role  of 
special  governmental  bodies,  such  as 
national  commissions  on  the  status 
of  women;  (2)  coordination  of  inter- 
national efforts  at  the  regional  level; 
(3)  provision  of  child  care  facilities 
for  working  women;  (4)  greater  UN 
assistance  in  programs  to  benefit 
women,  including  technical  assistance 
projects,  workshops,  seminars,  fellow- 
ships, and  training  courses;  and  (5) 
provision  of  more  specialized  voca- 
tional and  technical  training. 

The  Commission  believed,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
was  for  more  and  better  education.  In 
this  regard  it  recommended,  inter 
alia,  that  UNESCO  give  an  impor- 
tant place  to  literacy  programs  for 
women,  and  that  governments  adopt 
the  policy  of  "co-education"  or  equal 
access  to  education.  The  Commission 
stressed  that  women  should  be  assured 
entrance  to  coeducational  establish- 
ments and  access  to  the  same  curric- 


ula and  instruction  at  all  levels  as 
are  available  to  men  so  that  the  same 
training  and  occupational  opportu- 
nities will  be  available  to  both  sexes. 
It  further  recommended  that  scholar- 
ships, loans,  and  adequate  facilities  be 
provided  for  women  in  coeducational 
establishments. 

The  Commission  adopted  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions  for  the  development 
of  women's  role  in  society.  Two  of 
them  were  prepared  for,  and  with 
minor  changes  were  adopted  by,  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  first  of  these,  cosponsored  in 
the  Commission  by  the  United  States 
and  nine  others,  urged  all  bodies  in 
the  UN  system  of  organizations  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to  ensure 
equal  opportunities  for  the  employ- 
ment of  qualified  women  in  senior 
and  other  professional  positions  and 
requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
include  in  his  report  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Secretariat  data  on  the 
employment  of  women  in  such  posi- 
tions. The  resolution  was  approved  by 
the  48th  ECOSOC  in  May  and 
adopted  December  15  by  the  25th 
General  Assembly — on  the  recom- 
mendation of  its  Third  Committee — 
by  a  vote  of  107  (U.S.)  to  0,  with 
6  abstentions.  (See  also  p.  221  for 
related  action  proposed  by  the  Fifth 
Committee. ) 

The  other  resolution,  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Assembly  on  De- 
cember 15,  proposed  a  "program  of 
concerted  international  action  for  the 
advancement  of  women."  The  devel- 
opment of  such  a  program  had  been 
initiated  by  the  17th  General  Assem- 
bly in  1962,  and  has  been  a  continuing 
area  of  concern  to  the  Commission 
since  then. 

The  resolution  set  forth  general  ob- 
jectives and  minimum  targets  to  be 
achieved  during  the  Second  Develop- 
ment Decade  in  education,  training 
and  employment,  health  and  mater- 
nity protection,  and  administration 
and  public  life  and  invited  all  mem- 
ber states  to  cooperate  in  achieving 
them.   It  recommended  that  con- 
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j  certed  efforts  be  made  to  increase  the 
I  resources  available  for  technical  co- 
I  operation  projects  which  advance  the 
I  status  of  women  and  that  considera- 
I  tion  be  given  to  allocating  a  specific 
I  percentage  of  available  funds  for  this 
<:  purpose.  It  also  recommended  that 
I  conferences  and  seminars  at  regional 
I  and  international  levels  be  organized 
(with  the  participation  of  high  gov- 
!j  ernment  officials  and  specialists  in  de- 
I  velopment  problems  to  consider  ways 

of  promoting  the  status  of  women 
!  within   the   framework    of  overall 

development. 

ROLE  IN  THE  FAMILY 

The  Commission  took  note  of  a 
progress  report  on  the  status  of 
women  and  family  planning  and  re- 
quested its  special  rapporteur  for  this 
subject  to  continue  her  study  with  a 
view  to  completing  it  for  submission 
to  the  25th  session  of  the  Commission. 

In  considering  the  status  of  the  un- 
married mother,  the  Commission 
noted  that  the  problem  was  a  growing 
one.  In  one  resolution,  subsequently 
approved  by  ECOSOC,  it  urged 
states  to  take  adequate  measures  to 
provide  social  assistance  for  both  the 
mother  and  child,  and  invited  states 
and  the  specialized  agencies  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  con- 
cerned to  study  the  problems  posed 
by  the  integration  of  the  unmarried 
mother  and  her  child  into  all  spheres 
of  society. 

The  Commission  also  proposed 
that  ECOSOC  adopt  a  resolution 
recommending  that  governments  take 
all  possible  measures  to  eliminate  any 
prevailing  legal  and  social  discrimina- 
tion against  the  unmarried  mother. 
The  resolution  recommended  a  ser- 
ies of  general  principles  to  guide  gov- 
ernments in  enacting  legislation  on 
this  subject  including  (1)  that  ma- 


ternal filiation  should  be  recognized 
automatically  in  law  in  all  cases  as  a 
fact  of  birth,  and  (2)  that  the  un- 
married mother  should  enjoy  the  full- 
est rights  and  duties  provided  by 
law,  whether  or  not  paternal  filiation 
is  established.  Finally,  the  resolution 
invited  member  states  to  study  the 
causes  for  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  unmarried  mothers  and  to  adopt 
educational  and  other  measures  for 
the  solution  of  this  problem. 

ECOSOC  decided  on  May  28  to 
take  no  action  on  this  draft  resolu- 
tion, and,  instead,  requested  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  forward  it  to  gov- 
ernments so  that  the  Commission 
might  reconsider  it  in  the  light  of 
their  comments. 

PROTECTION  IN  EMERGENCY 
OR  WARTIME 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row  the 
Commission  considered  the  question 
of  "protection  of  women  and  children 
in  emergency  or  wartime,  fighting  for 
peace,  national  liberation,  and  inde- 
pendence." It  adopted,  by  a  vote  of 
22  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  6  abstentions,  a 
resolution  sponsored  by  the  Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R.,  Malaysia,  and  Morocco 
that  requested  the  Secretary-General 
( 1 )  to  give  particular  attention  in  his 
study  on  human  rights  in  armed  con- 
flict (see  p.  120)  to  the  question  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  women  and 
children;  (2)  to  consider  further 
measures  for  promoting  wider  knowl- 
edge of  the  plight  of  women  and 
children  in  armed  conflicts;  and  (3) 
to  submit  to  the  Commission  at  its 
24th  session  a  report  on  this  subject 
based  on  information  available  from 
the  ICRC,  UNRWA,  UNICEF,  and 
any  other  appropriate  UN  body.  The 
resolution  also  requested  the  General 
Assembly  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
drafting  a  declaration  on  the  protec- 
tion of  women  and  children  in 
emergency  or  wartime. 
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Coordination  Within  the 
UN  System 

In  1970  ECOSOC  resolved  two 
major  coordination  problems  arising 
within  the  UN  system.  The  first  prob- 
lem was  placed  before  it  by  the  UN 
Assistant  Secretary-General  for  In- 
ter-Agency Affairs  who  asked  it  to 
take  action  in  the  dispute  between 
the  IAEA  and  the  United  Nations 
with  respect  to  surveys  for  nuclear 
metals.  The  second  problem  con- 
cerned the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Computer  Center  and  the 
organizing  of  the  UN  system  to  co- 
operate in  this  important  endeavor. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
problems,  the  United  States  took  the 
lead  in  urging  ECOSOC  to  make  a 
clear-cut  decision  on  the  differences 
between  the  IAEA  and  the  United 
Nations.  The  problem  arose  because 
two  UNDP  projects  for  nuclear  metal 
prospecting  in  Greece  and  Pakistan 
had  been  awarded  to  the  IAEA.  The 
United  Nations  attempted  to  get  this 
award  reversed  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  already  a  surplus  of  nu- 
clear metals;  that  no  single-purpose 
mineral  surveys  (as  contrasted  with 
multimineral  surveys)  should  be  un- 
dertaken; and  that  the  IAEA,  if  it 
undertook  these  two  projects,  would 
be  duplicating  the  work  of  the  UN 
Resources  Division. 

On  July  30  the  49th  ECOSOC 
unanimously  approved  a  resolution 
that  reaffirmed  the  "primary  role  and 
responsibility"  of  the  United  Nations 
for  conducting  single  or  multimineral 
surveys,  but  recognized  the  "special 
competence  and  responsibility  of  the 
IAEA  to  conduct  surveys  for  nuclear 
metals"  and  the  need  for  the  IAEA 
to  "continue  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations  in  multimineral  sur- 


veys by  making  available  to  the 
United  Nations,  on  request,  experts 
for  such  surveys."  This  was  clearly  a 
case  requiring  decision  by  ECOSOC 
and  ECOSOC  justly  ruled  on  behalf 
of  the  agency  concerned. 

Documentation  on  the  most  im- 
portant coordination  matter  in  recent 
years — interagency  cooperation  with 
respect  to  computers — arrived  too 
late  for  full  consideration  by 
ECOSOC.  These  documents  were  a 
report  by  the  Auditor  General  of 
Canada  on  "Electronic  Data  Process- 
ing in  the  UN  Family  of  Organiza- 
tions" and  the  special  report  of  the 
ACC 1  on  the  subject.  The  latter 
report,  presented  by  the  UN  Assistant 
Secretary  General  for  Administration, 
recounted  the  efforts  of  the  ACC 
Computer  Users'  Committee  and  the 
agreement  which  the  ACC  reached 
to  establish  in  Geneva  an  Interna- 
tional Computer  Center  with  the 
United  Nations,  the  UNDP,  and 
WHO  becoming  the  first  full  partici- 
pants. The  ACC  also  decided,  subject 
to  intergovernmental  approval,  to 
establish  an  Inter-Organization 
Board,  replacing  the  Computer 
Users'  Committee,  to  be  responsible 
at  the  secretariat  level  for  making  all 
systems  compatible  and  for  achieving 
agreement  on  the  formulation  of  pro- 
grams of  data  processing. 

Although  there  was  broad  agree- 
ment among  the  members  of 
ECOSOC  that  these  developments 
marked  a  substantial  breakthrough  in 
terms  of  inter-agency  cooperation  in 
a  field  of  great  concern  to  the  United 
Nations  in  recent  years,  the  Council 
was  not  prepared,  pending  further 


1  Administrative  Committee  on  Coordi- 
nation, composed  of  the  UN  Secretary- 
General  and  the  executive  heads  of  the 
specialized  agencies  and  IAEA.  The  heads 
of  other  UN  bodies  are  invited  to  attend 
as  appropriate. 
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study,  to  take  definitive  action.  Most 
members  welcomed  the  report  of  the 
ACC  and  expressed  their  encourage- 
ment at  the  announcements  by  the 
WMO  that  it  would  participate  in 
the  common  facility  and  by  the  ILO 
that  it  would  not  increase  the  capacity 
of  its  present  computer  but  would  use 
the  common  facility  for  any  in- 
creased programing.  The  FAO  and 
UNESCO  also  announced  their  will- 
ingness, if  it  could  be  arranged,  to 
feed  their  increased  programing  into 
the  common  facility.  The  United 
States,  while  supporting  the  concept 
of  a  central  computer  facility  in 
Geneva,  insisted  on  the  need  to  clarify 
the  impact  of  such  a  move  on  the 
existing  computer  facility  and  capa- 
city at  UN  Headquarters  in  New 
York. 

On  July  30  the  49th  ECOSOC 
adopted  a  resolution,  introduced  by 
Italy  and  France  and  incorporating 
suggestions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States,  that  endorsed 
in  principle  the  idea  of  creating  a 
common  system  of  data  processing  in 
Geneva,  subject  to  further  considera- 
tion at  its  resumed  49th  session. 
The  resolution  also  provided  for 
ECOSOC  agreement  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inter-Organization 
Board  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
"the  establishment  of  the  common 
system  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
specialized  agencies  concerned  to 
stabilize  their  equipment  at  present 
levels." 

On  November  6  the  resumed  49th 
session  transmitted  its  report  and 
affirmative  recommendations  to  the 
General  Assembly  which  also  had 
before  it  the  positive  recommenda- 
tions of  the  ACABQ.  On  Decem- 
ber 17  the  General  Assembly, 
without  objection,  authorized  UN 
participation  in  the  International 
Computer  Center  and  the  Inter- 
Organization  Board,  subject  to  ap- 
propriate action  by  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  UNDP  and  WHO. 

During  the  49th  ECOSOC's  dis- 
cussion of  coordination,  the  U.S.S.R. 


introduced  a  draft  resolution  which, 
among  other  things,  called  upon  the 
specialized  agencies  to  consider  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  desk  surveys  of 
their  secretariats  and  in  the  mean- 
time "to  freeze  at  their  present  levels" 
their  staffs.  The  United  States  agreed 
with  many  of  the  purposes  of  the 
draft,  including  the  concern  with  the 
size  of  the  staffs,  but  considered  the 
request  for  a  complete  freeze  to  be 
unrealistic.  The  resolution  was  op- 
posed by  the  developing  countries 
which  regarded  it  as  an  attempt  to 
stifle  the  growth  of  the  UN  system 
right  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Development  Decade.  In  its  final 
form  the  resolution,  also  cosponsored 
by  Bulgaria,  France,  Italy,  Tunisia, 
the  United  States,  and  Uruguay,  and 
unanimously  adopted,  recommended 
that  the  executive  heads  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  specialized  agen- 
cies, and  the  IAEA  "take  every  pos- 
sible action,  including  reassignment 
of  present  personnel  in  the  light  of 
priority  programs,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  maximum  utilization  of  the  said 
personnel."  This  is  the  first  time  that 
ECOSOC  has  made  such  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  UN  organizations. 

Joint  Inspection  Unit 

1970  was  a  year  of  growing  activity 
for  the  Joint  Inspection  Unit.1  Over 
a  dozen  of  its  reports,  on  such  topics 
as  the  activities  of  the  ECA  and  of 
ECAFE,  UN  work  in  Malaysia  and 
Singapore,  and  selected  ideas  for 
improving  field  operations,  were  sub- 
mitted to  ECOSOC  and,  as  appropri- 
ate, to  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
specialized  agencies,  together  with 
comments  of  the  executive  heads. 


1  Maurice  Bertrand  (France),  Lucio 
Garcia  del  Solar  (Argentina),  Streten  Ilic 
(Yugoslavia),  C.  S.  Jha  (India),  Robert 
Macy  (United  States),  Joseph  Adolf  Sawe 
(Tanzania),  Sir  Leonard  Scopes  (United 
Kingdom),  and  Aleksei  Fedorovich 
Sokirkin  (U.S.S.R.). 
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All  of  these  reports  included  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  man- 
agement of  the  UN  system,  some  of 
which  pertained  to  administrative 
action  that  the  executive  heads  could 
take  on  their  own  initiative.  However, 
a  major  problem  continued  to  be  in- 
adequate consideration  at  the  inter- 
governmental level.  In  some  instances 
reports  were  received  too  late  for 
appropriate  consideration  at  one  ses- 
sion of  an  organization  with  the  result 
that  they  could  be  overtaken  by 
events  before  they  could  be  consid- 
ered by  the  next  session.  The  United 
States  therefore  cosponsored  a  resolu- 
tion at  the  49th  session  of  ECOSOC 
urging  that  inspection  reports  and  the 
comments  of  executive  heads  be 
given  an  important  place  on  agendas 
of  governing  bodies  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  available  and  that 
appropriate  followup  action  be  taken. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously on  July  30. 

As  the  United  States  pointed  out 
at  ECOSOC,  external  evaluation  of 
UN  operations  such  as  that  provided 
by  the  Inspectors  is  essential  to  ensure 
the  maximum  efficiency  in  the  UN 
system,  and  the  Inspectors  should 
continue  their  investigations  and  re- 
ports. The  United  States  also  con- 
sidered that  the  subjects  selected  by 
the  Inspectors  were  appropriate,  and 
particularly  those  concerning  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  assistance  which  the 
United  Nations  is  giving  to  the  devel- 
oping countries.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  ECOSOC  action  in  reducing 
and  curtailing  its  documentation  is  a 
direct  result  of  a  report  on  documen- 
tation undertaken  by  one  of  the 
Inspectors.  The  inspection  report 
dealing  with  programing  and  budgets 
in  the  UN  system  is  another  valuable 
study.  It  has  been  under  review  by 
various  UN  bodies  which  are  con- 
sidering the  desirability  of  an  inte- 
grated system  of  long-term  planning 
and  program  budgeting  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies. 


At  the  25th  General  Assembly  the 
United  States  reiterated  its  support 
for  the  Joint  Inspection  Unit  and 
joined  in  the  unanimous  adoption  on 
December  17  of  a  resolution  which 
extended  its  existence  on  the  present 
experimental  basis  through  1973. 

Nongovernmental 
Organizations  ! 

At  its  organizational  meeting  in 
January  1970  the  48th  ECOSOC 
elected  the  following  countries  to 
the  Committee  on  Nongovernmental 
Organizations  (NGOs)  :  Bulgaria, 
France,  Ghana,  India,  Jamaica,  Ken- 
ya, Norway,  Pakistan,  Sudan, 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  and  Uruguay. 

The  consultative  status  of  a  num- 
ber of  nongovernmental  organizations 
had  been  subject  to  review  by  the 
Committee  under  terms  of  a  1968 
ECOSOC  resolution  which  called  for 
the  examination  of  the  purpose,  func- 
tion, and  financing  of  each  of  the  or- 
ganizations. In  1969  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Arab  members  of  ECOSOC  had  at- 
tacked several  organizations,  among 
them  the  Coordinating  Board  of  Jew- 
ish Organizations  (CBJO) ,  on  which 
the  NGO  Committee  had  not  reached 
agreement,  and  they  had  attempted 
to  have  the  CBJO  expelled  from  con- 
sultative status  with  ECOSOC.  The 
Council,  acting  on  a  U.S.  motion,  and 
following  a  long  and  difficult  debate, 
had  agreed  that  the  CBJO,  of  which 
B'nai  B'rith  is  the  leading  national 
member,  would  remain  in  consulta- 
tive status  pending  final  action  in  the 
NGO  Committee. 

The  status  of  the  CBJO  was  the 
most  prominent  issue  before  the  NGO 
Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary 1970  when  it  decided  by  a  vote  of 
8  to  5  to  recommend  continued  con- 
sultative status  for  the  CBJO. 

On  May  27,  after  2  years  of  inten- 
sive deliberation,  the  48th  ECOSOC 
approved  by  a  vote  of  14  (U.S.)  to  10, 
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with  3  abstentions,  the  granting  to  the 
CBJO  of  consultative  status  in  Cate- 
gory II  (comparable  to  the  consulta- 
tive rights  and  privileges  it  had  ex- 
ercised before).  This  approval  was 
given  explicitly  subject  to  ECOSOC's 
right  to  lerrninate  the  status  if  it  at 
any  time  becomes  convinced  that  the 
CBJO  has  engaged  in  activities  which 
are  detrimental  to  or  critical  of  deci- 
sions taken  by  the  United  Nations. 

Tourism 

During  1970  increased  interest  in 
tourism  as  a  factor  in  national  eco- 
nomic development  and  international 
understanding  was  reflected  in  the 
progress  toward  transforming  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Official  Travel 
Organizations    (IUOTO)    from  a 
;  nongovernmental  organization  into 
i  an  intergovernmental  organization. 
An  Extraordinary  General  Assembly 
i  of  the  IUOTO  in  Mexico  City  in 
i  September  adopted  and  referred  to 
I  member  states  revised  statutes  to 
j  change  IUOTO  into  "an  interna- 
tional organization  of  intergovern- 
mental character." 

The  revised  statutes  provide  that 
the  fundamental  aim  of  the  organiza- 
tion shall  be  "the  promotion  and  de- 
velopment of  tourism  with  a  view  to 
contributing  to  economic  develop- 
ment, international  understanding, 
peace,  prosperity  and  universal  re- 
spect for,  and  observance  of,  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion."  In  pursuing 
this  aim,  the  organization  shall  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  developing  countries  in  the  field 
of  tourism. 

The  transformed  organization  will 
be  comprised  of  a  General  Assembly, 
an  Executive  Council,  and  a  Secre- 
tariat. The  Council  will  consist  of  full 
members  elected  by  the  Assembly  on 
the  basis  of  one  member  for  each  five 
full  members,  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing fair  and  equitable  geographical 


distribution.  The  Assembly  is  to  meet 
ordinarily  only  once  every  2  years 
while  the  Council  will  meet  at  least 
twice  a  year. 

Although  the  United  States  worked 
closely  during  the  year  with  the 
IUOTO  secretariat  and  with  other 
interested  countries  in  preparing  the 
revised  statutes  and  in  refining  the 
transformation  procedure,  it  did  not 
participate  in  the  final  vote  on  the 
revised  statutes  at  Mexico  City  be- 
cause there  was  inadequate  time  at 
the  Assembly  to  review  them  in  detail. 
The  interested  U.S.  Government 
agencies  are  now  studying  the 
statutes  and  will  consult  fully  with  the 
Congress.  Among  the  questions  to  be 
examined  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
activities  of  the  transformed  organiza- 
tion are  likely  to  relate  to  U.S.  tourism 
interests.  These  interests  include  the 
promotion  of  increased  foreign  travel 
to  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  for  U.S.  carriers  and 
other  business  interests  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  tourism 
abroad. 

The  revised  statutes  provide  asso- 
ciate membership  for  areas  that  do 
not  conduct  their  own  foreign  rela- 
tions and  affiliate  membership  for 
the  nongovernmental  sector  of  tour- 
ism which  has  already  made  a  major 
contribution  to  IUOTO.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  U.S.  position  that  an 
intergovernmental  tourism  organiza- 
tion should  utilize  and  be  responsive 
to  the  contributions  of  all  significant 
bodies,  whether  or  not  they  are  states. 

The  revised  statutes  will  enter  into 
force  120  days  after  51  states,  whose 
official  tourism  organizations  were 
full  members  of  IUOTO  at  the  time 
of  adoption  of  the  revised  statutes, 
have  formally  signified  their  ap- 
proval of  the  statutes.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971,  only  two  states  had  so 
signified. 

The  revised  statutes  pose  a  number 
of  problems  for  the  United  States. 
The  financial  rules  provide  that  the 
scale  of  assessment  shall  be  based  on 
the  level  of  economic  development 
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and  the  importance  of  tourism  in  each 
member  country.  The  United  States 
did  not  support  this  rule  since  it  be- 
lieved that  the  statutes  should  provide 
a  fixed  scale  of  assessments  and  that 
the  standard  used  to  arrive  at  that 
scale  should  give  most  weight  to  tour- 
ism instead  of  economic  development. 
The  United  States  proposed  an 
amendment  to  establish  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  of  any  one  mem- 
ber at  not  more  than  5%  of  the 
budget  for  any  financial  year.  (This 
would  provide  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  U.S.  share  which  in  1970 
was  $11,500  or  3%  of  the  IUOTO 
budget.)  The  amendment  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  14  in  favor  to  43 
opposed,  with  9  abstentions. 

The  United  States  also  believed 
that  the  administrative  budget  should 
include  only  costs  for  the  staff  of  the 
organization,  seminars  and  technical 
meetings,  research,  collection  of  sta- 
tistics and  distribution  of  information, 
publications,  and  other  normal  or- 
ganizational costs.  Operational  activi- 
ties of  a  technical  assistance  and  pre- 
investment  nature  might  be  financed 


through  the  UNDP  or  by  voluntary 
contributions.  While  this  appeared  to 
be  the  general  understanding  of  the 
Assembly,  detailed  language  to  this 
effect  was  not  inserted  in  the  revised 
statutes.  The  United  States  is  contin- 
uing to  encourage  IUOTO  to  indi- 
cate more  precisely  the  proposed 
financial  structure  of  the  transformed 
organization  since  this  question  and 
the  matter  of  the  assessment  scale  will 
be  crucial  factors  in  determining  the 
U.S.  decision  on  membership  in  the 
new  organization.  Whatever  the  de- 
cision of  the  U.S.  Government,  how- 
ever, interested  U.S.  firms  and  organi- 
zations may  seek  affiliate  membership 
in  the  transformed  organization. 

If  the  revised  statutes  enter  into 
force  the  transformed  organization 
will  become  known  as  the  World 
Tourism  Organization.  The  next 
General  Assembly  of  IUOTO  is 
scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1971.  Should 
acceptance  of  the  revised  statutes  be 
submitted  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, this  could  also  be  the  first 
meeting  of  the  World  Tourism 
Organization. 


Specialized  Agencies 

International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and 
Development  and 
International  Development 
Association 

With  its  membership  increased  to 
115  by  the  addition  of  Yemen,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Equatorial  Guinea,  the 
IBRD  by  December  1970  had  in- 
creased its  authorized  capital  from 
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$24  billion  to  $27  billion,  of  which 
$23,207  billion  has  been  subscribed. 
Of  this,  the  United  States  has  sub- 
scribed $6.35  billion,  or  27.36%  of 
the  total,  of  which  $635  million  has 
been  paid  in.  With  weighted  voting, 
the  United  States  has  63,750  votes, 
or  24.44%  of  total  voting  power. 

The  Bank  relies  for  its  sources  of 
funds  on  borrowings  in  international 
capital  markets,  which  by  December 
31  had  grossed  over  $9  billion,  as 
well  as  on  its  capital  and  reserves.  Its 
reserves  as  of  July  1970  were  in  excess 
of  $1.3  billion.  By  contrast,  its  affili- 
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ate,  the  IDA,  with  107  members,1 
depends  in  part  on  the  annual  allo- 
cation of  a  share  in  the  IBRD  profits, 
and  in  part  on  replenishments  from 
members.  In  July  1970,  a  "third 
replenishment"  was  agreed  upon,  by 
which  a  total  of  approximately  $813 
million  per  year  would  be  provided 
for  3  years;  the  first  payment  was 
scheduled  for  November  1971. 

Whereas  IBRD  loans  carry  an  in- 
terest rate  of  714%,  IDA  credits 
bear  no  interest  charge,  and  their 
service  charge  is  only  %%.  IDA  thus 
provides  its  members  that  are  in  the 
most  difficult  circumstances  with  a 
supplement  or  alternative  to  the 
IBRD  loans.  These  differences  aside, 
IDA  has  the  same  management  and 
staff  as  the  Bank,  and  finances  the 
same  general  range  of  projects.  Some 
projects,  in  fact,  are  financed  in  part 
by  IBRD  loans  and  in  part  by  IDA 
credits. 

Lending  totals  for  the  IBRD  and 
IDA,  for  calendar  years  1969  and 
1970,  are  as  follows: 


1969 


1970 


IBRD  Loans 
Number 
Amount 

IDA  Credits 
Number 
Amount 


(In  millions  of 
dollars) 

73  68 
,225.2  1,615.1 


39 
463.  2 


59 
604.  8 


Development  lending  by  the  IBRD 
and  IDA  combined  in  calendar  year 
1970  focused  on  the  following  prin- 
cipal areas: 

(In  millions 
of  dollars) 


Agriculture 
Number 
Amount 

No.  of  countries 
including 

1.  Irrigation 

Amount 

2.  Investment  Credit 

Amount 


1  Yemen,  Cambodia,  and 
Yemen  joined  during  1970. 


33 
357.  78 
22 


48.5 
58.7 


Southern 


(In  millions 
of  dollars) 

3.  General  Agriculture 

Amount  209 

4.  Agriculture/ Industries 

Amount  41. 8 

B.  Education 

Number  12 
Amount  101.5 
No.  of  countries  1 1 

C.  Public  Services  Infrastructure 

Number  55 
Amount  1,281.55 
No.  of  countries  44 

including 

1.  Transportation 

Amount  552.  10 

2.  Electric  Power 

Amount  615.  25 

3.  Telecommunications 

Amount  114.2 

D.  Industry 

Number  3 
Amount  51. 5 

No.  of  countries  3 

E.  Family  Planning 

Number  1 
Amount  2. 00 

No.  of  countries  1 

A  noteworthy  agricultural  project 
was  a  $26  million  IDA  credit  to  the 
U.A.R.  for  drainage  of  the  Nile 
Delta. 

The  IBRD  regards  educational 
loans  and  credits,  which  enhance  stu- 
dents' subsequent  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  national  reservoirs  of 
badly  needed  skills,  as  among  the 
soundest  forms  of  investment  to  be 
made  in  the  developing  world. 
Among  these  in  calendar  1970  were 
an  $11  million  IBRD  loan  to  the 
Ivory  Coast  for  a  project  which  in- 
cluded educational  TV  (see  also  p. 
142)  and  an  IDA  credit  of  $6.1  mil- 
lion to  Kenya  to  establish  its  first 
University  Faculty  in  Agriculture. 

Irifrastructural  lending  included  a 
$125  mililion  loan  to  Mexico  for  elec- 
tric power  and  a  $40  million  loan  to 
Yugoslavia  for  a  telecommunications 
project. 

A  $2  million  loan  went  to  Jamaica, 
the  first  to  be  used  to  support  family 
planning. 
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International  Finance 
Corporation 

An  affiliate  of  the  IBRD,  the  IFC 
encourages  investment  in  private 
enterprises  in  developing  countries 
through  both  lending  and  equity  par- 
ticipation. In  contrast  to  the  IBRD, 
which  requires  host  government  guar- 
antees for  its  loans  and  IDA  credits, 
the  IFC  operates  without  such  guar- 
antees. With  the  accession  of  the 
Congo  (Kinshasa),  Gabon,  and 
Yemen,  the  IFC's  membership  in  cal- 
endar 1970  reached  95,  and  total 
subscriptions  to  capital,  $107  million. 
In  addition  to  capital  subscriptions, 
the  IFC  also  obtains  funds  from  re- 
payments of  investments,  sales  of 
equity  and  loan  investments,  and  net 
income. 

During  calendar  year  1970,  the 
IFC  invested  $118.6  million  in  de- 
veloping countries,  an  increase  of 
$30.6  million  over  the  year  before. 
Since  its  establishment  in  1956,  the 
IFC's  total  investments  by  June  30, 
1970,  had  reached  $476.5  million  in 
153  businesses  in  43  countries.  Others 
had  invested  $2,132.7  million  in  these 
ventures,  making  a  total  of  $2,609.2 
million. 

Some  of  the  IFC's  recent  commit- 
ments have  been  for  a  polyethylene 
plant  in  Brazil;  textile  and  synthetic 
fiber  plants  in  Ceylon,  Colombia, 
Ethiopia,  Malaysia,  and  Nigeria; 
tourism  in  Colombia;  and  an  auto- 
mobile plant  in  Yugoslavia.  The  fi- 
nancing of  development  banks  in  four 
countries,  as  well  as  the  regional 
ADELA  Investment  Company  in 
Latin  America,  are  other  important 
projects. 

The  IFC  expects  that  investments 
in  which  it  was  associated  during 
1970  will  provide  over  19,000  new 
jobs,  add  $53  million  in  new  export 
capacity,  and  reduce  needs  for  im- 
ports by  approximately  $167  million. 


The  internal  rate  of  return  to  the 
IFC  over  the  years  has  averaged 
9.08%  per  annum. 

International  Monetary 
Fund  1 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  IMF 
are  to  promote  exchange  and  mone- 
tary stability  and  to  provide,  under 
adequate  safeguards,  medium-term 
financial  assistance  to  member  coun- 
tries in  temporary  balance-of -pay- 
ments difficulties.  Yemen  and  Bar- 
bados joined  during  1970  and  by 
year's  end  the  IMF  had  117  mem- 
bers with  quotas  totaling  $28,433  mil- 
lion, of  which  the  U.S.  quota  was 
$6,700  million.  This  reflects  the  im- 
plementation through  the  end  of  1970 
of  the  general  quota  increase  agreed 
to  earlier  in  the  year.  Total  quotas 
will  eventually  reach  $28.9  billion  if 
all  members  accept  their  full  quota 
increases. 

IMF  resources  are  supplemented 
by  the  General  Arrangements  to  Bor- 
row, which  became  effective  in  1962 
and  were  renewed  in  1966  and  again 
in  1969  for  a  5-year  period  to  begin 
in  October  1970.  Under  these  Ar- 
rangements, the  main  industrial 
countries  undertook  to  lend  the  IMF 
specified  amounts  of  their  currencies 
up  to  the  equivalent  of  $6  billion  in 
the  event  that  the  stability  of  the 
international  monetary  system  were 
endangered.  As  a  result  of  subsequent 
exchange  rate  changes,  the  total  com- 
mitment is  now  $5.9  billion.  The  U.S. 
commitment  under  the  Arrange- 
ments is  $2  billion. 

On  July  28,  1969,  the  Amendment 
to  the  IMF  Articles  of  Agreement  for 
the  establishment  of  a  facility  based 
on  special  drawing  rights  (SDR)  en- 
tered into  force,  following  its  accept- 
ance by  the  required  60%  of  the 
Fund's  members  having  80%  of  the 
total  voting  power.  In  accordance 
with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
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Board  of  Governors  at  its  1 969  annual 
meeting,  the  IMF  made  an  initial 
SDR  allocation  equivalent  to  $3,414 
million,  effective  January  1,  1970,  to 
104  participants  in  the  Fund's  special 
drawing  account.  The  second  alloca- 
tion, approximately  $3  billion,  was 
made  on  January  1,  1971;  and  a 
similar  allocation  will  be  made  on 
January  1,  1972.  The  SDR  allocation 
received  by  the  United  States  for  the 
first  year  was  $866,880,000.  Its  sec- 
ond year  allocation  was  $716,900,000. 

Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization 

The  celebration  of  FAO's  25th  an- 
niversary on  October  16  provided  op- 
portunity for  it  and  its  member 
nations  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
raising  levels  of  human  nutrition  and 
standards  of  living,  improving  the 
production  and  distribution  of.  food, 
bettering  the  living  conditions  of  rural 
populations,  and  ensuring  man's  free- 
dom from  hunger. 

A  World  Agricultural  Census  was 
completed  in  1970.  This  was  the  third 
in  a  series  of  10-year  censuses  spon- 
sored by  FAO  to  provide  basic  data 
for  use  by  the  organization  and  its 
member  governments  in  program 
planning,  agricultural  development, 
and  other  activities. 

Some  1,800  persons  attended  the 
Second  World  Food  Congress,  held 
at  The  Hague,  June  16-30.  The  main 
themes  were  conservation  of  man's 
environment,  population  growth  in 
relation  to  economic  development, 
and  the  role  of  youth  in  development. 
The  final  declaration  of  the  Congress 
called  upon  governments  to  increase 
drastically  the  supply  of  resources  for 
development  and  to  channel  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  agricultural 
development  assistance  and  economic 
aid  through  an  improved  system  of 
international  cooperation. 

FAO's  field  program  continued  to 
grow,  and  some  1,000  professional 


staff  members  at  FAO  headquarters 
in  Rome  devoted  close  to  one-half  of 
their  time  to  providing  support  serv- 
ices to  projects  financed  from  UNDP 
and  other  sources.  The  field  program 
in  1970  employed  approximately 
2,270  experts  in  105  countries  and 
dependent  territories.  The  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  FAO's  regular  program 
budget  in  1970  amounted  to 
$10,083,458. 

WORLD  SITUATION 

Total  agricultural  production  in 
the  developed  regions  of  the  world 
remained  relatively  stable,  with  little 
or  no  increase  in  Western  Europe 
and  Oceania,  some  increase  in  East- 
ern Europe,  and  a  decline  in  total 
production  in  North  America.  Among 
the  less-developed  areas,  food  pro- 
duction increased  somewhat.  East 
Asia  showed  the  largest  increase,  with 
lesser  gains  in  Latin  America,  while 
food  production  in  Africa  remained 
about  the  same  as  in  1969. 

Although  gross  agricultural  output 
in  the  developing  countries  rose  con- 
tinuously during  the  1960's,  per 
capita  production  declined  in  all  of 
the  developing  regions  except  East 
Asia.  Thus  the  problem  of  adequate 
food  production  and  distribution  on 
a  worldwide  basis  remains  para- 
mount. The  further  development  and 
introduction  of  high-yielding  crop 
varieties;  the  expansion  of  livestock, 
dairy,  and  poultry  production;  the 
continuing  increase  in  fertilizer  usage; 
and  the  improvement  of  marketing 
and  distribution  processes  are  more 
important  than  ever  in  meeting  the 
world's  need  for  food  and  clothing. 

The  Indicative  World  Plan  for 
Agricultural  Development,  com- 
pleted in  1969,  defined  the  magni- 
tude of  the  world  food  problem  and 
pointed  out  that  by  1985,  given  the 
present  population  growth  rates,  the 
developing  countries  would  require 
80%  more  food  than  in  1962  merely 
to  maintain  existing  nutrition  levels. 
Thus  continuing  rapid  agricultural 
growth  is  the  alternative  to  starvation. 
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AGRICULTURE 

The  FAO  Agriculture  Department 
conducts  its  activities  through  four 
divisions :  Land  and  Water  Develop- 
ment, Animal  Production  and 
Health,  Plant  Production  and  Pro- 
tection, and  the  Joint  FAO/ IAEA 
Division  of  Atomic  Energy  and  Agri- 
culture. The  work  of  these  divisions 
in  1970  was  again  geared  to  the  five 
areas  of  program  emphasis:  (1) 
development  of  high-yielding  varie- 
ties, (2)  closing  the  protein  gap,  (3) 
war  on  waste,  (4)  development  of 
human  resources,  and  (5)  increasing 
foreign  exchange  earnings  and 
savings. 

Specific  projects  covered  a  wide 
range  of  activity.  For  example,  more 
than  700  FAO  specialists  worked  in 
developing  countries  on  improving 
food,  industrial  crops,  and  pastures. 
New  high-yielding  varieties  of  wheat 
were  identified  through  a  23-country 
project  including  the  Near  East, 
Africa,  and  southern  Europe.  Soy- 
beans suitable  to  tropical  conditions 
were  introduced  and  tested  in  Burma, 
Malawi,  and  Latin  America,  and 
soybean  cultivation  was  started  in 
West  Pakistan.  Continuing  their  joint 
efforts  to  find  safer  and  more  effective 
uses  of  pesticides,  the  FAO  and  WHO 
recommended  more  than  250  pesti- 
cide residue  levels  as  internationally 
acceptable  for  crops.  By  promoting 
and  encouraging  new  techniques  in 
farm  management,  agricultural 
mechanization,  food  processing  and 
storage,  and  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, FAO  helped  many  developing 
countries  in  making  the  transition 
from  subsistence  to  commercial 
agriculture. 

FAO  continued  to  support  animal 
health  and  protection  research  proj- 
ects, including  one  to  develop  and 
improve  vaccines  for  tick-borne  dis- 
eases in  Kenya,  and  one  to  estab- 
lish facilities  for  diagnosis  of  animal 
diseases  and  vaccine  production  in  the 
Near  East.  The  FAO  also  established 
regional  livestock  training  programs 


in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the 
Near  East. 

The  United  States  took  part  in  the 
FAO  study  groups,  working  parties, 
and  committees  on  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  these  programs  and 
furnished  technical  experts  and  re- 
search data  to  assist  FAO  in  carrying 
on  its  worldwide  program  on  agri- 
culture. 

FORESTRY 

During  the  year  FAO's  Forestry 
Department  published  a  report  on  in- 
puts and  costs  of  logging  and  trans- 
portation in  tropical  countries; 
promoted  and  coordinated  various  bi- 
lateral tree  seed  exchange  programs; 
established  forest  tree  seed  centers  to 
improve  species;  began  to  revise  the 
document,  "Forest  Policy,  Law, 
and  Administration,"  taking  into  ac- 
count the  broad  need  for  attention 
to  the  environment ;  and  began  prep- 
aration of  a  "Handbook  on  Forest 
Concessions"  to  assist  governments  in 
exercising  control  over  forest  exploi- 
tation in  order  to  assure  sustained 
forest  production  and  achievement 
of  long-term  forestry  development 
goals. 

The  United  States  participated  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Alternates  of  FAO's  North  American 
Forestry  Commission  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  11th  session  of  the 
Latin  American  Forestry  Commission 
held  in  Ecuador,  FAO's  Regional 
Consultation  on  Forest  Industrial  De- 
velopment in  Latin  America  held  in 
Mexico,  the  FAO/U.S.S.R.  Seminar 
on  Forest  Influences  held  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  FAO  Study  Tour  of 
Forest  Genetics  and  Tree  Breeding 
in  Hungary,  and  the  third  session  of 
FAO's  Committee  on  Wood-Based 
Panel  Products  held  in  Italy.  Par- 
ticipation in  these  meetings  enabled 
the  United  States  to  gain  new  infor- 
mation, to  encourage  the  application 
of  modern  technology,  and  to  pro- 
mote national  development  of  forests 
and  forest  industries  in  the  develop- 
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ing  countries.  It  also  fostered  within 
the  United  States  an  increased  ap- 
preciation of  the  relationship  of 
forestry  development  to  total  econo- 
mic and  social  development. 

FISHERIES 

FAO  is  the  only  global  forum  con- 
cerned with  fisheries  and  its  Fisheries 
Department,  which  is  headed  by  a 
U.S.  citizen,  provides  leadership  in 
the  effort  to  safeguard  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  oceans.  FAO  was  one  of 
the  first  international  organizations  to 
respond  to  world  concern  about 
ecology  and  marine  pollution  when 
it  organized  and  convened  the 
FAO  Technical  Conference  on 
Marine  Pollution  and  its  Effects  on 
Living  Resources  and  Fishing,  De- 
cember 9-18,  in  Rome.  This  Confer- 
ence, attended  by  415  environmen- 
talists, focused  world  attention  on  the 
marine  pollution  problem,  and  de- 
veloped conclusions  that  should  be 
helpful  in  attacking  the  problem. 

In  1970  FAO  established  a  Fishery 
Industry  Division  to  assist  the  build- 
ing of  such  industries  in  interested 
developing  countries.  In  addition  it 
continued  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ing countries  to  collect  adequate  data 
and  statistics  in  order  to  assess  the 
stocks  of  fish  for  management  or 
development. 

As  more  countries  become  inter- 
ested in  utilizing  the  fishery  resources 
off  their  coasts,  there  are  more  UNDP 
fisheries  projects  carried  out  by  FAO. 
In  addition  there  are  more  expres- 
sions of  concern  about  foreign  exploi- 
tation of  offcoast  fisheries.  The  FAO 
African  Regional  Conference  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  requested  that 
an  African  fisheries  conference  be 
convened  to  consider  possible  solu- 
tions. In  view  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly proposal  in  December  1970  for  a 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  in  1973 
that  would  include  fishery  matters 
(see  p.  25)  all  of  FAO's  activities  in 
this  area  have  gained  added 
importance. 
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The  United  States  attended  meet- 
ings of  two  major  FAO  regional  fish- 
eries bodies.  The  second  session  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  Fishery  Commission  in 
Rome,  and  the  14th  session  of  the 
Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council  in 
Bangkok  discussed  needs  for  manage- 
ment of  such  stocks  as  tuna  and  con- 
sidered means  of  developing  and  co- 
ordinating fishery  development  activi- 
ties. An  outstanding  example  of  the 
latter  is  the  International  Indian 
Ocean  Fishery  Survey  and  Develop- 
ment Program  which  will  be  coordi- 
nated and  executed  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  Fishery  Commission  under  the 
leadership  of  a  U.S.  citizen.  The 
United  States  is  supporting  this  new 
project  which  should  be  in  draft  form 
by  early  1971. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 

FAO's  work  on  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  is  organized  into  five  di* 
visions:  Economic  Analysis,  Com- 
modities and  Trade,  Statistics,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Rural  Institutions. 

In  the  field  of  economic  analysis^ 
FAO  stressed  country  program  plan- 
ning assistance,  project  evaluation, 
program  appraisal,  and  economic  in- 
telligence. The  country  approach  to 
all  FAO-administered  programs  was 
followed  for  the  first  time  in  1970, 
projects  under  Special  Fund  type 
UNDP-financing  in  20  countries  were 
reviewed,  and  all  FAO  programs  were 
evaluated  in  five  countries.  Also,  a 
feasibility  study  was  completed  for 
the  Comahue  region  of  Argentina,  re- 
sulting in  38  specific  project  pro- 
posals, and  FAO  sponsored  a  regional 
training  course  in  agricultural  de- 
velopment, planning,  and  project 
analysis  in  New  Delhi  with  50  par- 
ticipants from  22  countries. 

FAO's  work  on  commodities  and 
trade  centered  on  problems  of  pro- 
moting commodity  export  earnings 
and  import  savings  in  developing 
countries.  It  established  a  Central  In- 
formation Service  on  Food  Aid  Op- 
erations to  assemble  data  relating  to 
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trade  transactions  subject  to  the  new 
consultative  and  reporting  procedures 
accepted  by  the  principal  trading 
countries.  It  also  established  a  study- 
group  on  meat  to  deal  with  livestock 
and  meat  trade  problems.  Study 
groups  for  grains,  rice,  tea,  hard 
fibers,  jute,  and  kenaf  continued  to 
deal  with  commodity  trade  problems. 
The  United  States  is  represented  on 
all  of  the  study  groups. 

The  United  States  continued  its 
participation  in  the  statistical  devel- 
opment and  analysis  work  of  FAO, 
with  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment cooperating  with  FAO  in  a 
comprehensive  program  to  train 
English-speaking  technicians  in  the 
methods  and  procedures  required  for 
planning  and  conducting  agricultural 
censuses.  (The  French  Government 
conducts  a  similar  program  for 
French-speaking  nations.)  Food  bal- 
ance sheets  were  prepared  showing 
the  flow  of  agricultural  production, 
utilization,  and  trade  for  the  period 
1961-67  for  use  in  program  evalua- 
tion and  analysis,  and  FAO  index 
numbers  of  food  and  agricultural 
production  for  the  years  1961-65 
were  revised  as  the  basis  of  a  new 
country  classification  by  economic 
region  and  subregion. 

The  FAO's  nutrition  program 
focused  on  the  mobilization  of  human 
resources  for  rural  development, 
planning  at  the  family  level,  and 
women's  participation  in  rural  coop- 
eratives and  agrarian  reform.  The 
program  supported  over  250  field 
projects,  typical  examples  of  which 
were  the  project  in  Senegal  which 
established  nutrition  education  and 
school  feeding  programs  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  FAO-WHO- 
UNIGEF  10- week  course  in  Lebanon 
for  nutrition  policy  planners  which 
was  attended  by  3 1  participants  from 
13  countries.  The  United  States  con- 
tributed to  the  nutrition  program 
through  its  participation  in  the  World 
Food  Program  (see  below)  as  well  as 
in  other  ways. 


A  World  Conference  on  Agricul- 
tural Education  and  Training  was 
held  in  Copenhagen  July  28-August  8 
with  the  cooperation  of  UNESCO 
and  ILO.  Ninety-five  countries  (in- 
cluding the  United  States)  sent  350 
participants,  who  urged  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  problems  of 
rural  development  through  more  effi- 
cient planning,  better  preparation  of 
teachers,  and  establishment  of  co- 
ordinating bodies  in  the  agricultural 
sector  of  member  countries. 

A  Special  Committee  on  Agrarian 
Reform  established  in  1970  and  com- 
posed of  leaders  from  both  developed 
and  developing  countries,  recom- 
mended action  to  modify  land  tenure 
systems  and  development  of  related 
institutions. 

DEVELOPMENT 

FAO  continued  its  efforts  to  stimu- 
late investment  in  agricultural 
development.  The  FAO  /  IBRD 
cooperative  program  financed  21 
projects  amounting  to  $275  million, 
and  FAO  recommendations  to  re- 
gional banks  raised  the  volume  of 
agricultural  investment  still  higher 
FAO's  Industry  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram, which  helps  stimulate  private 
investment  in  developing  countries, 
continued  to  grow  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  90  private  firms  were  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  Some  30 
investment  proposals  ranging  from 
the  production  of  small  farm  equip- 
ment in  Pakistan  to  pulp  milling  in 
Central  America  were  under  con- 
sideration. Also,  the  nucleus  for  a 
similar  program  with  private  banks 
was  established  in  1970. 

The  FAO  participated  in  the 
design  or  implementation  of  a  large 
number  of  UNDP-financed  develop- 
ment projects,  and  administered 
many  projects  financed  under  trust 
funds  provided  by  the  Freedom-from- 
Hunger  Campaign  and  other  private 
and  governmental  donors.  FAO  par- 
ticipation in  the  design,  administra- 
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tion,  and  implementation  of  projects 
supported  by  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram also  contributed  to  international 
economic  development  in  1970. 

Fifty-five  FAO  country  representa- 
tives, who  also  serve  as  senior  agricul- 
tural advisers  to  the  UNDP  resident 
representatives,  provide  a  link  be- 
tween Rome  Headquarters  and  the 
member  nations  participating  in  the 
UNDP.  They  work  in  cooperation 
with  both  the  UNDP  resident  repre- 
sentatives and  country  officials  to 
develop  and  carry  out  national  devel- 
opment programs  and  projects. 

The  United  States  participates  in 
FAO's  development  efforts  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID) 
and  FAO  engage  in  frequent  consul- 
tation and  exchange  of  information 
concerning  specific  development  proj- 
ects. In  addition,  the  two  agencies 
are  jointly  devising  a  methodology 
and  model  for  agricultural  sec- 
tor analysis.  Through  its  membership 
in  FAO  committees  on  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  fisheries,  the  United 
States  contributes  to  the  formulation 
of  FAO  developmental  policy,  and 
through  its  participation  in  regional 
commissions  and  attendance  at  con- 
ferences, the  United  States  provides 
policy  review  and  technical  guidance 
to  FAO  development  experts. 

UN/FAO  WORLD  FOOD  PROGRAM 

The  WFP,  a  joint  undertaking  by 
the  United  Nations  and  the  FAO,  was 
established  on  an  experimental  basis 
in  1962  and  placed  on  a  continuing 
basis  in  1965.  This  multilateral  food 
assistance  program  was  supported  by 
contributions  of  commodities,  serv- 
ices, and  cash  from  80  member 
nations  in  1970. 

WFP  provides  food  at  the  request 
of  governments  of  less  developed 
countries  to  help  carry  out  economic 
and  social  development  projects  and 
to  meet  emergency/ disaster  situa- 
tions. Special  emphasis  is  given  proj- 
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ects  related  to  preschool  and  school 
feeding  activities,  and  labor  intensive 
and  rural  welfare  projects.  The 
United  States  has  played  a  major  role 
in  encouraging  WFP  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  and  larger  pro- 
gram operations  in  the  multilateral 
food  assistance  effort. 

Resources  available  to  the  WFP 
since  its  inception,  including  pledges 
for  1971-72,  totaled  $719  million 
through  the  third  quarter  of  1970: 
$513  million  were  in  commodities 
and  $206  million  in  cash  and  services. 
An  additional  $42  million  worth  of 
food  grains  were  made  available  by 
the  signatories  of  the  Food  Aid  Con- 
vention of  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program 
through  1970  a  total  of  478  economic 
development  projects  were  approved 
in  83  countries  involving  commit- 
ments of  more  than  $1  billion.  Of 
these  projects,  ranging  from  3  to  5 
years  in  length,  74  have  been  com- 
pleted and  404  are  in  various  stages 
of  implementation.  In  addition,  122 
emergency  operations  costing  nearly 
$100  million  have  been  undertaken 
in  67  countries.  More  than  $18.3  mil- 
lion of  this  total  was  extended  during 
1970  to  victims  of  floods,  droughts, 
earthquakes,  and  other  disasters. 

In  January  1970  the  United  States 
pledged  to  contribute  up  to  $125  mil- 
lion toward  the  WFP  goal  of  $300 
million  for  the  1971-72  biennium. 
The  pledge  includes  up  to  $85  million 
in  commodities,  an  estimated  $37 
million  in  ocean  freight  required  to 
ship  the  commodities,  and  up  to  $3 
million  in  cash  for  administrative  sup- 
port of  the  program.  The  U.S.  com- 
modity contribution  is  subject  to  the 
condition  that  it  does  not  exceed  50% 
of  the  total  contributions  from  all 
governments  in  commodities  and  cash 
used  for  the  purchase  of  commodities. 
By  the  end  of  1970,  59  other  states 
had  pledged  a  total  of  $91,131,- 
014  toward  the  WFP  target  of 
$300,000,000. 
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International  Labor 
Organization 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  CONFERENCE 

The  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence, which  normally  meets  once 
each  year,  is  the  standard-setting 
body  of  the  ILO.  Member  states  are 
represented  by  tripartite  delegations: 
one  worker,  one  employer,  and  two 
government  delegates,  each  with  a 
separate  vote.  In  1970  the  Confer- 
ence held  two  sessions,  one  in  the 
spring  and  one  in  the  fall  that 
was  devoted  entirely  to  maritime 
questions. 

The  54th  session,  June  3-25,  was 
attended  by  delegations  from  111  of 
the  121  ILO  member  states.  The 
Conference  adopted  four  new  inter- 
national instruments:  a  convention 
and  a  recommendation  on  minimum 
wage-fixing,  with  special  reference  to 
developing  countries;  a  new  conven- 
tion concerning  annual  holidays  with 
pay,  revising  former  standards;  and 
a  recommendation  concerning  special 
youth  employment  training  schemes. 

The  Conference  also  considered 
the  reports  of  the  Governing  Body's 
Working  Party  on  the  Program  and 
Structure  of  the  ILO,  which  for  the 
past  7  years  had  been  considering 
proposals  to  revise  the  ILO  structure. 
The  Conference  decided  to  refer  to 
the  Governing  Body  for  further 
consideration  certain  important  out- 
standing questions  concerning  struc- 
ture (particularly  the  transfer  of 
authority  from  the  Governing  Body  to 
the  Conference,  and  the  composition 
of  the  employer  group  of  the  Gov- 
erning Body) .  It  requested  the  Gov- 
erning Body  to  provide  for  a  special 
intersessional  committee  of  the  Con- 
ference to  consider  further  matters  of 
structure  should  the  Conference  con- 
sider it  necessary  in  1971.  This,  in 
effect,  would  transfer  the  considera- 
tion of  structure  from  the  Govern- 
ing Body  to  the  Conference  where  the 


states  wishing  to  make  radical 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  or- 
ganization exercise  greater  influence. 

The  Conference  also  decided,  over 
the  opposition  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, to  adopt  a  supplement  to  the 
1970-71  biennium  budget  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  $700,000 
subsidy  in  1971  to  the  ILO's  Inter- 
national Center  for  Advanced  Tech- 
nical and  Vocational  Training  at 
Turin,  Italy.  The  United  States  took 
the  position  that  training  provided  at 
the  Center,  which  is  a  form  of  UN 
technical  assistance  for  economic  de- 
velopment, should  be  financed 
through  the  UNDP. 

The  55th  (Maritime)  session  of 
the  International  Labor  Conference 
met  October  14-30.  This  was  the 
eighth  maritime  session  held  since  the 
ILO  was  founded  in  1919  and  the 
first  since  1958.  Sixty-five  member 
states  were  represented  at  the  session 
which  adopted  eight  new  interna- 
tional instruments :  a  convention  and 
a  recommendation  on  accident  pre- 
vention; a  convention  and  two  rec- 
ommendations on  crew  accommoda- 
tion, air  conditioning,  and  the  control 
of  harmful  noise;  a  recommendation 
on  employment  problems;  a  recom- 
mendation on  vocational  training; 
and  a  recommendation  on  seafarers' 
welfare  at  sea  and  in  port. 

GOVERNING  BODY 

The  Governing  Body  consists  of  24 
government  members — 14  elected  and 
10  who  hold  seats  as  the  states  of  chief 
industrial  importance;  1  12  employer 
members;  and  12  worker  members. 
Twelve  deputy  seats  for  each  of  the 
three  groups  are  also  elected.  The 
government,  worker,  and  employer 
groups  of  the  Conference  form  sep- 
arate electoral  colleges  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  the  members  of  their 
respective  groups  on  the  Governing 


1  Canada,  China,  France,  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  and  United 
States. 
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Body;  the  10  states  of  chief  industrial 
importance  are  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  government  electoral 
college.  The  Governing  Body  serves 
:  for  3  years,  and  was  last  elected  at 
the  Conference  in  1969.  The  next 
Governing  Body  election  will  take 
place  at  the  1972  Conference. 

The  most  significant  action  by  the 
Governing  Body  in  1970  was  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  Director  General  to  suc- 
ceed David  A.  Morse  (a  U.S.  na- 
tional) who  in  February  announced 
his  intention  to  resign  effective 
May  31.  There  were  two  principal 
candidates:  C.  Wilfred  Jenks  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Principal 
Deputy  Director  General  of  the  ILO, 
and  Francis  Blanchard  of  France,  a 
Deputy  Director  General  of  the  ILO. 
In  a  close  election  on  May  20,  Mr. 
Jenks  by  a  vote  of  25  to  23  was 
elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Morse  for  a 
5-year  term  beginning  June  1.  The 
U.S.  government,  employer,  and 
worker  members  of  the  Governing 
Body  supported  the  election  of  Mr. 
Jenks. 

CRISIS  IN  U.S.-ILO  RELATIONS 

A  serious  crisis  in  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  ILO  oc- 
curred when  the  Congress  on  Octo- 
ber 7  took  final  action  on  the  State 
Department  Appropriation  Bill  from 
which  it  had  cut  $3.7  million  of  the 
funds  requested  to  pay  the  assessed 
contribution  to  the  ILO  for  calendar 
year  1970  ($7,458,875) .  In  a  letter  of 
August  24  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, the  Department  pointed  out  that 
"the  United  States  has  undertaken  an 
international  legal  duty  to  pay  the 
share  of  the  budget  that  has  been 
voted  by  the  ILO  General  Confer- 
ence" and  would  be  in  violation  of 
that  obligation  if  it  did  not  pay  the 
full  assessment.  The  Department 
pointed  out  that  "aside  from  broader 
foreign  policy  implications,  failure  to 
pay  our  obligatory  assessment  would 
seriously  weaken  the  ability  of  the 


United  States  to  exert  influence 
within  the  organization." 

The  congressional  action  was  a  re- 
flection of  a  deep  U.S.  concern  over 
the  steady  erosion  of  the  tripartite 
concepts  and  practice  of  the  ILO  fol- 
lowing the  U.S.S.R.'s  resumption  of 
membership  in  1954.  Some  results  of 
this  erosion  were  ( 1 )  the  weakening 
of  the  autonomy  of  the  employer  and 
worker  groups;  (2)  the  introduction 
of  special  procedures  to  offset  East- 
ern European  inability  to  participate 
on  a  tripartite  basis ;  ( 3 )  the  develop- 
ment of  a  double  standard  by  which 
the  Eastern  European  states  were 
granted  a  degree  of  immunity  from 
discussion  of  their  obligations  with 
respect  to  ILO  conventions;  (4)  the 
increased  use  of  the  ILO  Conference 
for  political  attacks  on  free  institu- 
tions in  general  and  the  United  States 
in  particular;  and  (5)  the  use  of  offi- 
cial ILO  publications  for  articles  by 
Soviet  writers  espousing  views  con- 
trary to  the  very  principles  of  this 
tripartite  organization. 

Between  1954  and  1959  the  em- 
ployer group  of  the  Conference  did 
not  elect  any  Communist  state  dele- 
gates as  voting  employer  members  of 
tripartite  committees  because  they  did 
not  represent  employer  interests  but 
were  in  fact  government-instructed 
delegates.  In  1959,  however,  the  Con- 
ference (over  U.S.  objections) 
adopted  new  procedures  that  resulted 
in  giving  two  Communist  state  repre- 
sentatives voting  "employer"  mem- 
bership on  the  tripartite  committees 
of  the  Conference,  thus  overruling  the 
determination  of  the  group  of  dele- 
gates accredited  to  the  Conference  to 
represent  employer  interests.  This, 
of  course,  imposed  a  limitation  on  the 
autonomy  of  the  nongovernment 
groups  and,  by  imposing  government- 
instructed  representatives  as  employer 
members  of  the  committees,  tended  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  employer 
group  in  the  work  of  those  commit- 
tees. 

In  1965  special  arrangements  were 
made  to  modify  the  results  of  the  tri- 
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partite  elections  for  membership  on 
the  10  ILO  industrial  committees. 
The  applications  of  Eastern  European 
states  for  membership  on  these  com- 
mittees did  not  fare  well  in  the  elec- 
tions, failing  to  win  much  support 
from  the  employer  and  worker  groups 
which  knew  that  the  employer  and 
worker  delegates  sent  by  Communist 
states  to  those  committees  could  not 
represent  independent  employer  and 
worker  interests.  In  response  to  Soviet 
charges  of  "discrimination,"  and 
threats  of  retaliatory  action  unless  the 
election  results  were  "rectified,"  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  increase  the 
membership  of  each  committee  and 
to  add  a  Communist  state  to  8  of  the 
10  committees. 

Under  standing  procedures,  the 
ILO  Conference  considers  placing  on 
a  "special  list"  those  member  states 
which  have  persistently  violated  their 
treaty  obligations  to  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  ILO  conventions  that 
they  have  ratified.  The  U.S.S.R.  and 
a  number  of  other  Eastern  European 
states  have  ratified  the  ILO  Conven- 
tion on  Freedom  of  Association.  A 
committee  of  experts,  which  reviews 
the  reports  of  member  states  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  apply  ILO 
conventions,  had  since  1959  deter- 
mined that  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  other 
Eastern  European  states  were  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  that  con- 
vention. After  acrimonious  debate 
over  those  findings  in  1961  and  1962, 
the  Conference  in  1963  decided  that, 
rather  than  engage  further  in  such 
debate,  it  would  adjourn  any  discus- 
sion of  the  application  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Association  Convention  by  the 
Eastern  European  states  and  Cuba 
(which  had  also  ratified  the  conven- 
tion) .  At  each  subsequent  Conference 
a  similar  decision  has  been  taken. 
Thus,  those  states  enjoyed  an  immu- 
nity from  the  application  of  proce- 
dures which  are  regularly  applied  as 
necessary  to  other  member  states. 
This  double  standard  not  only  pro- 
tects one  group  of  ILO  members  from 
criticism,  but  undermines  respect  for 


this  important  human  right  which  is 
central  to  the  tripartite  character  of 
the  ILO. 

Before  Mr.  Jenks'  election  the  U.S. 
Government  had  informed  him,  as 
well  as  his  predecessor,  of  its  grave 
concern  that  the  appointment  of  a 
Soviet  national  to  a  top  policy-level 
position  in  the  International  Labor 
Office  would  tend  to  damage  further 
the  ILO's  constitutional  adherence  to 
tripartism  which  is  alien  to  Commu- 
nist concepts.  He  was  informed  that 
the  appointment  of  a  Soviet  national 
as  Assistant  Director  General  would 
raise  very  serious  problems  in  the 
United  States. 

The  decision  by  the  new  Director 
General,  within  a  month  of  his  as- 
sumption of  the  Director  Generalship, 
to  appoint  a  Soviet  national  to  that 
post  was  seen  as  a  cause  for  concern 
that  under  his  leadership  the  trend 
of  accommodation  to  Soviet  pressures 
at  the  expense  of  the  ILO's  constitu- 
tional commitment  to  its  tripartite 
character  was  likely  to  continue. 

In  response  to  continued  expres- 
sions of  concern  by  the  United  States 
some  steps  were  taken  in  the  ILO  in 
the  latter  half  of  1970  which  demon- 
strated its  awareness  of  and  greater 
willingness  to  apply  the  fundamental 
standards  of  the  organization  more 
rigorously.  For  example,  the  nor- 
mally scheduled  5-year  election  of  in- 
dustrial committee  memberships  was 
held  by  the  Governing  Body  in 
November.  When  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean states  fared  no  better  than  in 
the  previous  election,  the  Governing 
Body  did  not  arrange  to  add  Eastern 
European  states  to  the  committees  as 
it  had  in  1965.  The  Director  General 
issued  instructions  to  the  staff  regard- 
ing the  objectivity  of  ILO  publica- 
tions. There  were  also  some  indica- 
tions of  resistance  to  Soviet  proposals 
for  further  erosions  of  the  autonomy 
of  the  nongovernment  groups  to 
determine  their  own  representation 
on  tripartite  bodies.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  changes  reflect  the  intention  of 
the  ILO  to  adhere  to  those  stand- 
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ards  which  have  in  the  past  enabled 
it  to  bring  to  bear  the  independent 
views  of  governments,  employers, 
and  workers  on  a  wide  range  of  so- 
cial problems  affecting  the  welfare  of 
workers. 

UN  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization 

16th  GENERAL  CONFERENCE 

The  UNESCO  General  Confer- 
ence, which  meets  every  2  years  to 
discuss  and  approve  the  program  and 
budget,  held  its  16th  session  in  Paris, 
October  12-November  14.  It  ap- 
proved a  program  for  1971-72  that 
will  continue  to  emphasize  education 
and  the  natural  sciences,  and  adopted 
a  budget  for  the  biennium  of  $89,- 
898,560.  The  U.S.  assessed  contribu- 
tion will  be  $12.2  million  per  year, 
compared  with  $10.6  million  in  1970. 
The  United  States  voted  against  the 
budget  because  it  considered  certain 
of  the  increases  unjustified,  including 
one  for  construction  of  a  new  build- 
ing not  expected  to  be  fully  utilized 
until  1985. 

The  Conference  also  adopted,  by  a 
vote  of  63  to  1,  with  8  abstentions 
(U.S.),  a  resolution  calling  upon 
UNESCO  to  place  the  Arabic 
language  on  the  same  level  as  the 
four  working  languages  of  the  orga- 
nization (English,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Russian)  by  the  18th  General 
Conference  in  1974.  This  culminated 
a  drive  by  the  Arab  countries,  begun 
several  years  ago,  to  give  Arabic  full 
equality  with  the  four  working  lan- 
guages. The  United  States  abstained 
because  it  believed  that  UNESCO's 
Rules  of  Procedure  already  ade- 
quately provided  for  the  use  of  other 
languages,  as  appropriate,  and  that 
this  resolution  would  result  in  un- 
necessary expense. 


The  United  States  also  abstained 
on  a  lengthy  resolution,  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  68  to  1,  with  28  abstentions, 
that  dealt  with  a  number  of  topics, 
including  "UNESCO's  tasks  with  re- 
spect to  the  elimination  of  colonial- 
ism." The  resolution  reaffirmed 
UNESCO's  earlier  decision  not  to 
accord  any  help  to  the  governments 
of  Portugal,  South  Africa,  or  the 
illegal  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia, 
and  not  to  invite  them  to  participate 
in  UNESCO  activities  "until  such 
time  as  the  authorities  of  those  coun- 
tries desist  from  their  policy  of 
colonial  oppression  and  racial  dis- 
crimination." The  resolution  also  re- 
quested the  Director  General  "to 
undertake  investigations  of  all  inter- 
national nongovernmental  organi- 
zations enjoying  relations  with 
UNESCO  which  have  branches,  sec- 
tions, affiliates  or  constituent  parts" 
in  those  countries  "with  respect  to  the 
practice  of  racial  discrimination  or 
racial  segregation  in  their  policies, 
activities,  or  membership  or  their  co- 
operation in  any  way  with  the  apart- 
heid policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa."  The  reso- 
lution further  called  on  the  Execu- 
tive Board,  in  light  of  the  Director 
General's  report  to  it  on  his  investiga- 
tions, to  break  off,  as  of  December  31, 
1971,  all  relations  with  those  inter- 
national nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions that  had  not  established  to  the 
Board's  satisfaction  that  they  neither 
practiced  racial  discrimination  or 
segregation  in  their  policies,  nor  co- 
operated with  South  Africa  in  its 
apartheid  policy. 

The  United  States  believed  that 
this  proposed  action  would  under- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  many 
UNESCO-affiliated  professional  and 
technical  organizations  which  main- 
tain a  presence  in  southern  Africa 
and  in  their  own  ways  work  against 
apartheid  and  discrimination  in  any 
form.  Such  action  would  also  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  UNESCO,  de- 
priving it  of  useful  contacts  in  the 
countries  and  territories  concerned  as 
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well  as  of  the  assistance  which  the 
organizations  render  to  the  UNESCO 
program  and  operation.  Although 
U.S.  opposition  to  apartheid  is  clear 
and  longstanding,  it  believed  the  issue 
was  properly  the  concern  of  the 
political  organs  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  introduction  of  such 
political  matters  into  the  delibera- 
tions of  technical  bodies  such  as 
UNESCO  could  only  serve  to  dimin- 
ish the  effectiveness  of  those  bodies 
in  their  area  of  prime  responsibility. 

EDUCATION 

International  Education  Year 

The  24th  UN  General  Assembly  in 
December  1969  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  designation  of  1970  as 
International  Education  Year.  Two 
of  the  themes  emphasized  for 
the  Year  were  lifelong  education 
and  democratization  of  education. 
UNESCO  coordinated  activities 
within  the  UN  system  and  provided 
guidance  to  member  states  and  many 
nongovernmental  organizations,  con- 
centrating its  efforts  on  assisting:  each 
country  and  organization  to  reevalu- 
ate its  own  educational  soals  and  its 
plans  for  the  Second  Development 
Decade. 

Some  86  member  states  indicated 
an  interest  in  the  worldwide  program 
to  further  education,  and  42  of  these 
states  planned  substantive  programs 
including  such  activities  as  special 
television  broadcasts  and  films,  semi- 
nars and  symposia,  competitions  in 
the  field  of  education,  original  exhibi- 
tions, organization  of  training: 
courses,  production  of  posters  and 
postage  stamps,  publication  of  arti- 
cles and  journals,  and  a  special  review 
of  their  national  educational  systems. 
Some  countries  organized  campaigns 
to  collect  funds  to  improve  their  own 
educational  systems,  and  13  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  in- 
creased their  aid  to  developing  coun- 
tries in  this  area. 


Other  Activities 

One  of  the  ways  that  UNESCO 
furthers  its  education  program  is  by 
organizing  and  sponsoring  interna- 
tional conferences.  In  1970  the 
United  States  participated  in  a  num- 
ber of  these  conferences,  including: 

1  a  conference  of  Ministers  of  Edu- 
cation and  Economic  Planning  in  the 
Arab  States,  which  inventoried  edu- 
cational progress  and  analyzed  the 
problems  involved  in  expanding  and 
improving  education  at  all  levels; 
(2)  the  3 2d  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Education, 
which  considered  current  trends  in 
world  education,  and.  specifically, 
ways  to  reduce  the  dropout  rate 
among  primary  school  children  :  and 

3'  a  world  conference  on  agricul- 
tural education  and  training  which 
was  also  sponsored  bv  FAO  and  ILO. 

The  UNESCO  IBRD  cooperative 
program  in  educational  planning, 
financing,  and  development,  begun  in 
1964.  continued  to  expand  during  the 
vear.  One  of  its  major  undertakings 
was  the  launching  of  a  nationwide 
"teaching  by  television*  project  in 
the  Ivory  Coast.  The  IBRD  provided 
about  SI  million  for  the  television 
facilities  and  $10  million  for  the  over- 
all education  project  which  includes 
creation  of  a  TV  production  center 
and  the  building:  and  equipping  of  1 1 
experimental  schools.  The  project's 
goal  is  the  complete  reorganization  of 
the  Ivory  Coast's  primary-  school  sys- 
tem bv  1976  through  the  systematic 
employment  of  new  educational 
methods  and  techniques  in  the  train- 
ing and  retraining  of  teachers. 

UNESCO  continued  its  10-year 
experimental  project,  begun  in  1969. 
to  improve  education  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Upper  Yolta  for  women  and 
girls  who  are  illiterate  or  have  had 
only  minimal  schooling.  The  project, 
which  received  2  million  CFA  francs 
from  the  Upper  Yoltan  government 
in  1969  and  2.5  million  in  1970.  will 
encompass  a  wide  range  of  literacy 
and  educational  activities,  including 
health,   social   welfare,  agriculture. 
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and  rural  development,  to  permit 
women  and  girls  to  participate  more 
effectively  in  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  their  country. 

UNESCO  continued  to  emphasize 
educational  publications.  During 
1970  it  published,  inter  alia,  a  book- 
let on  world  progress  in  literacy  dur- 
ing 1967-69  based  on  data  from  93 
governments  and  9  organizations. 
The  booklet  provides  for  the  first 
time  a  statistical  analysis  of  world 
literacy,  including  data  on  teaching 
methods  and  techniques,  and  the 
relations  of  the  literacy  programs  car- 
ried out  by  member  states  to 
UNESCO's  World  Experimental 
Literacy  Program. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES 

UNESCO's  scientific  program 
covers  a  wide  range  of  activities  in- 
cluding hydrology,  environmental 
sciences,  oceanography,  natural  re- 
sources, and  science  education. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  International 
Hydrological  Decade  (IHD),  begun 
in  1964  on  U.S.  initiative,  UNESCO's 
work  in  the  field  of  water  resources 
continued  to  be  both  extensive  and 
important.  A  project  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  United  States  was  the 
inauguration  of  an  international  field 
year  for  the  Great  Lakes  to  coordi- 
nate data  collection  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Other  activities 
included  the  publication  of  hand- 
books and  manuals,  the  sponsoring 
of  graduate  training  courses  in  uni- 
versities, and  the  sponsoring — often 
in  cooperation  with  other  interested 
agencies,  such  as  the  WMO,  IAEA, 
and  WHO — of  conferences  and  semi- 
nars in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sym- 
posia of  particular  interest  to  the 
United  States  were  held  in  Germany 
in  September  on  problems  of  surface 
water  measurement,  and  in  New 
Zealand  in  December  on  the  results 
of  research  on  representative  and 
experimental  basins. 

A  mid-Decade  conference,  held  in 
December  1969,  had  recommended, 


inter  alia,  that  the  program  in  the 
second  half  of  the  Decade  be  re- 
oriented away  from  the  purely  scien- 
tific toward  the  solution  of  more  prac- 
tical problems  in  hydrology.  During 
1970  the  Coordinating  Council  of 
the  IHD  began  to  implement  this 
recommendation  by  reviewing  its 
working  groups  and  panels  and  rede- 
fining their  terms  of  reference.  In 
addition,  a  working  group  composed 
of  the  United  States  and  eight  other 
countries  continued  its  effort  to  de- 
velop a  long-term  system  of  interna- 
tional hydrological  cooperation  for 
the  years  after  the  close  of  the  IHD. 

UNESCO  has  for  several  years 
demonstrated  a  growing  concern  for 
international  environmental  prob- 
lems. The  United  States  both  shares 
and  encourages  this  concern.  In  1970 
the  16th  General  Conference  decided 
to  launch  a  long-term  intergovern- 
mental and  interdisciplinary  program 
on  "Man  and  the  Biosphere,"  which 
will  involve  a  study  of  the  structure 
and  functioning  of  the  biosphere; 
systematic  observation  of  changes 
brought  about  by  man  in  the  bio- 
sphere and  its  resources;  a  study  of 
overall  effects  of  these  changes  on  the 
human  species ;  and  education  and  in- 
formation concerning  these  subjects. 
The  Conference  also  established  an 
International  Coordinating  Council 
to  plan  the  program,  define  its  priori- 
ties, supervise  its  execution,  and  make 
any  necessary  proposals  for  coordinat- 
ing UNESCO's  program  with  those 
conducted  by  other  international  or- 
ganizations concerned.  The  United 
States  was  one  of  25  member  states 
elected  to  the  Coordinating  Council 
for  1971-72. 

During  the  year  UNESCO  and  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions  completed  a  feasibility  study 
for  the  establishment  of  a  proposed 
jointly  sponsored  world  scientific  and 
technical  information  system.  The 
study  confirmed  the  feasibility  of  the 
concept  and  suggested  a  number  of 
ways  to  expedite  the  establishment 
of  the  program.  The  United  States 
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supports  selective  implementation  of 
this  system  which  will  further  world- 
wide scientific  activities  by  providing 
a  flexible  network  for  voluntary  ex- 
changes of  information  among  vari- 
ous information  systems. 

(For  the  work  of  UNESCO's 
Intergovernmental  Oceanographic 
Commission  see  p.  113.) 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES  AND  HUMANITIES 

UNESCO's  program  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities  during  1970 
was  designed  to  ( 1 )  improve  interna- 
tional cooperation  among  social  scien- 
tists and  humanists,  (2)  provide 
clearinghouse  services,  (3)  increase 
social  science  teaching  and  research, 
and  (4)  apply  the  social  sciences  to 
specific  problems  of  economic  and 
social  development. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  U.S.  recom- 
mendations this  program  has  become 
less  fragmented  and  more  con- 
centrated on  specific  problems  re- 
quiring international  cooperation.  In 
1970  the  General  Conference  as- 
signed high  priority  for  the  next  bien- 
nium  to  four  themes:  (1)  the  con- 
tribution of  the  social  sciences  to  de- 
velopment, particularly  during  the 
Second  Development  Decade;  (2) 
human  environment  and  population 
studies;  (3)  the  introduction  of  so- 
cial science  perspectives  into  studies 
in  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics, 
and  engineering;  and  (4)  the  con- 
tribution of  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  to  human  rights  and 
peace. 

In  addition  the  Conference  unani- 
mously approved  a  U.S.-initiated  re- 
solution that  called  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  international  interdis- 
ciplinary program  against  drug  abuse. 
This  program  will  be  financed  ini- 
tially bv  the  UN  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control  (seep.  100). 

In  1965  UNESCO  began  an  in- 
ternational study  on  "Main  Trends  of 
Research  in  the  Social  and  Human 
Sciences."  The  first  volume,  sub- 
titled "Social  Sciences,"  was  pub- 


lished in  1970  and  covers  such  dis- 
ciplines as  sociology,  political  science, 
social  and  cultural  anthropology, 
economics,  demography,  and  lin- 
guistics. The  work  was  carried  out  by 
UNESCO  in  collaboration  with  na- 
tional and  international  organiza- 
tions, social  science  research  centers, 
and  some  300  specialists  (including 
33  Americans)  who  were  consulted 
individually.  The  study  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  both  professional  social 
scientists  and  the  national  and  inter- 
national institutions  responsible  for 
organizing  and  financing  scientific 
research  programs. 

American  experts  participated  in 
all  four  of  the  international  symposia 
in  social  science  fields  that  UNESCO 
sponsored  during  1970:  (1)  the 
implications  of  recent  scientific  re- 
search on  the  understanding  of  ag- 
gressiveness, (2)  man  and  his  en- 
vironment, (3)  the  role  of  the  social 
sciences  in  development,  and  (4)  the 
present  state  of  teaching  of  the 
management  sciences. 

CULTURE 

Eighty-eight  states  took  part  in  the 
UNESCO-sponsored  Intergovern- 
mental Conference  on  the  Institu- 
tional, Administrative,  and  Financial 
Aspects  of  Cultural  Policies,  which 
was  held  in  Venice  from  August  24 
to  September  2.  The  U.S.  delegation 
was  headed  by  Nancy  Hanks,  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  This  Conference  was  the 
first  government-level  meeting  held 
on  a  world  scale  to  discuss  matters 
related  to  culture.  It  provided  an 
opportunity  for  the  comparison  of 
experiences  regarding  programs, 
management,  administration,  and 
budgeting;  the  discussion  of  common 
problems  and  solutions ;  and  the  con- 
sideration of  ways  to  achieve  greater 
international  cooperation.  The  Con- 
ference stressed  the  importance  of 
cultural  considerations  in  environ- 
mental planning;  the  need  for  crea- 
tive education  in  the  arts  in  order  to 
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encourage  artists  and  to  raise  audi- 
i  ence  standards  ;■  the  need  to  train 
administrators  or  managers  of  cul- 
tural programs ;  and  the  importance 
of  UNESCO  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
!  worldwide  experience  in  the  arts. 

UNESCO  maintains  an  extensive 
cultural  publication  program  includ- 
ing inter  alia  art  books,  translations 
of  classics  of  world  literature,  bibliog- 
raphies, and  historical  and  anthro- 
pological studies.  In  1969  it  had 
launched,  with  a  volume  on  the 
United  States,  a  new  series  called 
"Studies  and  Documents  on  Cultural 
Policies."  Six  additional  booklets,  on 
Japan,  France,  Tunisia,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, were  published  in  1970. 
Other  publications  of  considerable 
use  in  the  United  States  were  two  film 
catalogs — one  on  ethnographic  films 
in  the  Pacific  region,  and  the  other  a 
comprehensive  one  on  archaeological, 
ethnographic,  and  historical  films. 

UNESCO  continued  to  encourage 
and  further  the  preservation  of 
monuments  and  sites  of  historical 
interest  and  value.  In  response  to  a 
request  from  Cambodia  under  the 
terms  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Cultural  Property  in  the 
Event  of  Armed  Conflict,  UNESCO 
sent  an  expert  to  Cambodia  to  ex- 
amine steps  which  might  be  taken  to 
preserve  Angkor  Wat  and  other 
monuments  and  works  of  art.  In  light 
of  the  expert's  suggestions,  two  mis- 
sions were  organized  to  pack  and 
store  3,000  art  items  from  Cambodian 
museums,  to  train  local  technicians 
for  protective  work,  and  to  draw  up  a 
long-term  program  to  protect  cultural 
property. 

In  most  instances,  the  preservations 
activities  were  related  to  tourism  as  a 
factor  of  economic  development.  In 
1970  this  work  concentrated  on  three 
sites,  preparatory  to  mobilizing  inter- 
national assistance  for  their  preser- 
vation: Borobudur  in  Indonesia, 
Mohenjo  Daro  in  Pakistan,  and 
Philae  in  the  U.A.R.  As  another 
aspect  of  preservation  UNESCO  con- 


tinued to  conduct  extensive  regional 
training  programs  for  museographers 
and  restorationists  in  Jos  (Nigeria), 
Mexico  City,  and  New  Delhi. 

On  May  9  the  President  signed 
P.L.  91-243,  as  amended,  which  pro- 
vided for  U.S.  accession  to  the 
Statutes  of  the  International  Center 
for  the  Study  of  the  Preservation  and 
Restoration  of  Cultural  Property.1 
The  Center's  training  programs  and 
its  willingness  to  study  the  particular 
preservation  problems  of  member 
states  will  be  helpful  to  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  imple- 
menting of  the  Historic  Preservation 
Act  which,  among  other  things,  au- 
thorizes a  program  of  matching 
grants  to  the  States  and  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  for 
the  acquisition  of  historic  sites  and 
buildings. 

Another  notable  cultural  develop- 
ment during  1970  was  the  adoption 
by  UNESCO's  General  Conference 
on  November  14  of  the  Convention 
on  the  Means  of  Prohibiting  and  Pre- 
venting the  Illicit  Import,  Export, 
and  Transfer  of  Ownership  of  Cul- 
tural Property.  American  experts, 
both  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental, played  important  roles  in 
preparing  the  final  text  of  the  Con- 
vention, which  reflects  the  serious 
concern  of  states  at  the  illegal  move- 
ment of  national  art  treasures  and  the 
destruction  through  pillage  and  other 
means  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
civilizations. 

COMMUNICATION  AND  COPYRIGHT 

The  General  Conference  took  a 
number  of  actions  related  to  com- 
munication and  copyright.  The  most 
important  was  its  declaration  of  1972 
as  International  Book  Year,  which 
will  highlight  the  importance  of  books 
in  modern  life.  This  decision  is  in  line 
with  the  U.S.  position  of  encouraging 
a  much  freer  flow  of  information  and 


1  The  U.S.  declaration  of  accession  was 
deposited  with  UNESCO  Jan.  20,  1971. 
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materials  throughout  the  world  and 
it  has  been  endorsed  by  U.S.  pub- 
lishers and  librarians. 

As  the  culmination  of  several  years 
of  work,  to  which  Americans  had 
contributed  substantially,  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  adopted  a  formal 
Recommendation  on  the  Standardi- 
zation of  Library  Statistics,  and 
decided  to  support  a  program  for  im- 
proving international  statistics  avail- 
able on  education,  manpower,  and 
libraries. 

At  meetings  held  in  Paris  and  Ge- 
neva in  September,  revisions  were 
proposed  to  both  the  Universal  Copy- 
right Convention  and  the  Berne  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Literary 
and  Artistic  Works.  These  draft  pro- 
posals, which  will  be  the  subject  of 
an  international  conference,  incor- 
porate U.S.  suggestions  for  protecting 
an  author's  basic  intellectual  property 
rights  while  still  providing  certain 
privileges  for  developing  countries.  In 
a  related  move,  the  General  Confer- 
ence authorized  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Copyright  Informa- 
tion Center  to  assist  developing  coun- 
tries to  make  greater  use  of  copy- 
righted books. 

UNESCO  also  cooperated  closely 
with  the  Customs  Cooperation  Coun- 
cil in  preparing  the  text  of  a  Customs 
Convention  on  the  Temporary  Im- 
portation of  Pedagogic  Material.  The 
Convention,  which  covers  a  variety  of 
materials  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  programed  instruc- 
tion material,  language  laboratories, 
closed-circuit  television,  and  mobile 
libraries,  was  done  at  Brussels  on 
June  8.  The  Convention  will  enter 
into  force  after  five  states  have  rati- 
fied or  acceded  to  it. 

World  Health  Organization 

WORLD  HEALTH  ASSEMBLY 

The  23d  World  Health  Assembly, 
WHO's  governing  body,  met  May  5- 


22  in  Geneva.  Of  WHO's  128  mem- 
bers and  3  associate  members,  124 
sent  delegations  totaling  415  public 
health  professionals.  In  addition, 
some  120  persons  attended  as  official 
observers  from  the  United  Nations, 
the  specialized  agencies  and  nongov- 
ernmental organizations  having  offi- 
cial relations  with  WHO.  Dr.  Jesse  L. 
Steinfeld,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  served  as  the 
U.S.  Chief  Delegate. 

Financial  Matters 

A  major  Assembly  function  is  to 
review  and  approve  the  program  and 
budget.  The  Director  General  pre- 
sented a  1971  budget  totaling  $73,- 
230,000,  an  increase  of  $5,580,000 
(8.25%)  over  that  for  1970.  The  U.S. 
position  was  that  a  slower  organiza- 
tional growth  rate  was  preferable; 
nevertheless,  the  Assembly  approved 
the  budget  by  a  vote  of  86  to  5,  with 
2  abstentions  (U.S.) .  By  a  simple  ma- 
jority, the  Assembly  also  approved  a 
1972  "order  of  magnitude"  providing 
for  a  10%  increase,  plus  additional 
costs  that  might  result  from  any 
salary  increases  recommended  by  the 
UN  General  Assembly.  The  level  for 
the  order  of  magnitude,  i.e.,  the  sug- 
gested increase  for  the  second  ensuing 
year,  serves  as  a  guide  and  is  not 
binding  on  the  Director  General.  The 
approved  level  was  higher  than  the 
Director  General's  own  planning 
figure  of  $79  million  (7.9%)  and  was 
opposed  by  the  United  States  and 
most  other  large  contributors. 

The  Assembly  decided  that  its 
working  capital  fund  would  be  a  fixed 
dollar  amount  rather  than  a  percent- 
age of  the  budget  and  that  the  dis- 
position of  "casual  income"  was  a 
matter  to  be  decided  annually.  These 
interrelated  actions  established  the 
principle,  which  the  United  States 
has  long  supported,  that  all  of  WHO's 
expenditures  should  be  under  direct 
membership  control. 

The  Assembly  also  established  a 
real  estate  fund  for  the  purchase  or 
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construction  of  new  office  space  and 
the  purchase  or  repair  of  staff  hous- 
ing in  the  field.  The  United  States 
voted  against  the  resolution  provid- 
ing an  initial  $3  million  for  the  fund 
because  it  questioned  the  need  for 
such  an  amount  since  cost  estimates 
were  not  definitive  enough  to  make 
sound  judgments.  However,  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  56 
to  6  (U.S.) ,  with  4  abstentions. 

Program  Review 

The  Assembly  gave  considerable 
attention  to  the  revised  global  strat- 
egy for  malaria  eradication,  making  a 
thorough  review  of  the  administra- 
tive, financial,  and  technical  prob- 
lems relating  to  complete  eradication. 
It  was  noted  that  of  the  1,300  types  of 
insecticides  tested  in  WHO's  evalua- 
tion program,  none  had  been  found  as 
inexpensive  nor  as  effective  as  DDT, 
and  few  as  safe.  The  Assembly  con- 
cluded that  malaria  continued  to  be 
a  major  public  health  problem  in 
many  tropical  countries  where  eradi- 
cation at  present  is  impractical.  In  a 
resolution  on  this  subject  the  Assem- 
bly called  for  intensified  research, 
stressed  the  need  for  personnel  train- 
ing, and  urged  governments  manu- 
facturing insecticides  to  continue  to 
make  them  available  to  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

In  considering  the  question  of 
human  environment  the  Assembly 
reaffirmed  WHO's  leading  role  in 
the  prevention  and  control  of  en- 
vironmental factors  adversely  affect- 
ing health.  It  requested  the  Director 
General  to  formulate  a  long-term 
program,  to  be  submitted  to  the  24th 
Assembly,  for  environmental  health 
including  "insofar  as  practicable,  a 
program  for  a  worldwide  system  of 
surveillance  and  monitoring"  of  ad- 
verse environmental  health  factors. 

The  Assembly  also  approved  ex- 
panding a  pilot  research  project  on 
the  international  monitoring  of  ad- 
verse reactions  of  pharmaceutical 
drugs  into   a  primary  operational 


stage.  The  project,  launched  in  1967 
at  U.S.  initiative  with  10  participat- 
ing nations,  was  transferred  from  the 
United  States  to  WHO  headquarters 
and  will  be  treated  as  a  regular  pro- 
gram activity. 

The  Assembly  also  reviewed  prob- 
lems concerning  yellow  fever  in 
Africa,  research  on  alternate  methods 
of  vector  control,  quality  control  of 
drugs,  and  the  community  water 
supply  program. 

The  Assembly  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  dependence  on 
and  abuse  of  narcotic  and  dangerous 
drugs.  It  requested  the  Director  Gen- 
eral to  develop  a  plan  for  the  inter- 
national collection  and  exchange  of 
data  on  the  prevalence  and  incidence 
of  drug  dependence,  and  to  seek  the 
most  effective  ways  of  examining  the 
medical,  scientific,  and  social  factors 
involved. 

PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

WHO  has  two  major  areas  of 
activity:  technical  assistance  to  gov- 
ernments and  the  establishment  of 
international  standards  in  health  pro- 
tection. As  always  emphasis  con- 
tinued to  be  on  the  former.  In  1970 
WHO  had  planned  approximately 
900  projects.  The  majority  were  single 
country  projects,  but  some  were 
intercountry  or  interregional.  In 
addition  to  its  regular  budget,  WHO 
administered  funds  made  available 
by  organizations  such  as  UNICEF 
and  UNDP,  and  special  contributions 
earmarked  for  specific  activities.  The 
total  funds  administered  by  WHO  in 
1970  exceeded  $112,000,000. 

Cholera 

The  importance  and  predomi- 
nance of  WHO  in  international 
health  was  underscored  by  its  work 
in  connection  with  the  1970  pan- 
demic of  cholera.  Although  the  out- 
break of  El  Tor  cholera  first  appeared 
in  1961,  in  mid- 1970  it  spread  rapidly 
through  much  of  the  Near  East  and 
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North  Africa,  and  then  jumped,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  century,  to  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  34  countries  had  reported  40,000 
cases  and  it  was  generally  conceded 
that  there  was  a  far  larger  number  of 
unreported  cases.  It  was  immediately 
recognized  that  only  WHO  had  the 
staff,  communications  system,  and 
expertise  to  coordinate  the  counter- 
attack, which  began  immediately  and 
continues. 

Malaria 

Reducing  the  worldwide  incidence 
of  malaria  remained  WHO's  largest 
single  program.  By  year's  end  74.1% 
of  the  world's  population  was  pro- 
tected: 39.4%  through  the  mainte- 
nance phase  (the  disease  reported  as 
eradicated),  16.4%  in  the  consolida- 
tion phase  (free  from  endemic 
malaria),  and  18.3%  in  the  attack 
phase  (protected  through  spraying 
operations).  A  total  of  55  countries 
received  assistance  in  combating 
malaria  and  there  were  2 1  regional  or 
interregional  projects. 

Smallpox 

The  complete  eradication  of  small- 
pox within  a  decade  became  a  WHO 
priority  in  1967.  The  organization  is 
rapidly  moving  toward  that  goal.  In 
1970,  there  were  reports  of  27,369 
cases  of  smallpox,  a  decrease  of  77% 
from  1967,  the  first  year  of  the 
campaign.  During  the  year  43  coun- 
tries received  assistance. 

Other  Communicable  Diseases 

WHO  continued  to  assist  govern- 
ments in  attacking  other  communi- 
cable disease  problems,  through 
various  programs  designed  to  meet 
specific  needs.  In  Cambodia,  for  ex- 
ample, WHO  assisted  in  assessing  the 
extent  of  the  tuberculosis  program 
and  in  planning  and  carrving  out  a 
control  program  which  will  eventu- 
ally cover  the  whole  country.  In 


Uganda,  WHO  is  assisting  in  estab- 
lishing an  epidemiological  and  health 
statistical  service  to  be  responsible 
for  control  of  all  communicable 
diseases. 

Environmental  Health 

WHO  continued  in  1970  to  place 
major  emphasis  on  environmental 
health,  and  a  long-term  program  for 
environmental  health  began  at  WHO 
headquarters  in  Geneva.  In  its  direct 
assistance  to  governments,  WHO 
places  particular  emphasis  on  devel- 
opment of  adequate  water  supplies 
and  sanitary  facilities.  In  1970  over 
200  separate  projects  were  underway 
in  86  countries,  supported  by  over  50 
interregional  activities.  As  always, 
WHO  tailored  the  project  to  a  coun- 
try's need :  in  Barbados  it  assisted  the 
Sanitation  Board  in  reorganizing  its 
refuse  collection  and  disposal  serv- 
ices; in  Nepal  it  assisted  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  plan  for  the  development 
of  water  supply  and  sewerage  in 
greater  Kathmandu  and  Bhaktapur. 

Health  Promotion 

Improvement  of  public  health  ad- 
ministration is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
infrastructure  needed  for  all  other 
health  activities.  WHO  assisted  124 
countries  (virtually  its  entire  mem- 
bership) with  over  350  projects,  sup- 
ported by  48  intercountry  activities. 
Examples  show  the  variations.  In 
Thailand  assistance  was  supplied  for 
integrating  specialized  programs  into 
the  general  health  services.  Morocco 
continued  to  receive  aid  in  develop- 
ing national  public  health  services 
and  implementing  the  public  health 
program  within  the  framework  of  its 
economic  and  social  development 
plan. 

There  were  also  some  79  country 
and  intercountry  programs  in  popula- 
tion dynamics  or  in  maternal  and 
child  health  care,  which  often  con- 
tain a  large  component  for  family 
planning.  Further,  many  of  WHO's 
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other  projects  had  activities  related  to 
family  planning  or  population 
dynamics.  In  Ceylon,  for  example,  a 
health  education  project  in  behav- 
ioral studies  was  designed  to  assist 
with  baseline  studies  of  knowledge, 
attitudes,  and  practices  related  to 
maternal  and  child  health,  family 
health,  human  reproduction,  and 
related  fields. 

Education  and  Training 

Strong  emphasis  has  always  been 
given  to  the  need  for  more,  and 

!  better  trained,  public  health  person- 
nel. In  addition  to  specific  or  general 
fellowships,  many  programs  designed 
for  other  purposes  necessarily  con- 
tained an  element  for  education  and 

i  training :  e.g.,  in  Mali  under  the  nurs- 
ing program  two  nurse  educators 

;  worked  at  developing  training  pro- 
grams for  nurses,  midwives,  and 
medico-social  workers  at  the  state- 
diploma  and  auxiliary  levels.  In 
Venezula  fellowships  were  provided 
to  buttress  an  environmental  health 
project  on  the  health  aspects  of  the 
planning  and  implementation  of 
housing  programs,  particularly  in 
rural  areas. 

Other  Activities 

WHO  partially  underwrites  more 
than  150  international  reference  cen- 
ters, of  which  more  than  40  are  in  the 
United  States.  These  centers  collect 
and  correlate  data  on  various  health 
problem  areas  through  research  car- 
ried out  under  different  conditions 
throughout  the  world. 

WHO  also  continued  in  1970  its 
publications  program  to  disseminate 
information  on  public  health  matters 
through  distribution  of  material  de- 
signed both  for  the  public  health 
administrator  and  the  layman. 

Finally,  WHO  sponsors  more  than 
50  expert  committees,  each  designed 
to  bring  together,  in  an  individual 
capacity,  outstanding  men  who  will 
examine  a  specific  topic.  Fourteen 
expert  committees  met  in  1970  on 


such  topics  as  drug  dependence, 
family  planning,  and  pesticide 
residues. 

International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization 

The  U.S.S.R.,  Southern  Yemen, 
and  Mauritius  adhered  to  the  Con- 
vention on  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion in  1970,  increasing  ICAO  mem- 
bership to  120  governments.  On  Au- 
gust 1  Dr.  Assad  Kotaite  of  Lebanon 
began  a  3 -year  term  as  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, succeeding  B.  T.  Twigt  of  the 
Netherlands. 

REVISION  OF  WARSAW  CONVENTION 

The  17  th  session  of  the  ICAO 
Legal  Committee,  meeting  at  Mon- 
treal February  9-March  11,  recom- 
mended important  revisions  to  the 
passenger  liability  limits  of  the  War- 
saw Convention  of  1929.  Under  that 
Convention,  as  amended  by  The 
Hague  Protocol  of  1955,  the  air  car- 
rier, unless  it  proves  that  an  accident 
resulting  in  death  or  injury  to  a 
passenger  could  not  have  been  pre- 
vented by  it,  shall  be  liable  up  to 
$16,600.  The  ICAO  Legal  Commit- 
tee recommended  raising  the  air  car- 
rier's liability  to  $100,000  under  a 
new  rule  which  would  make  the  car- 
rier liable,  regardless  of  whether  it  was 
at  fault,  except  where  the  negligence 
of  the  claimant  contributed  to  the 
damage.  These  and  certain  other  im- 
provements in  the  Warsaw  Conven- 
tion will  be  considered  at  a  diploma- 
tic conference  convened  by  the  ICAO 
Council  in  1971. 

EXTRAORDINARY  ASSEMBLY  ON 
AVIATION  SECURITY 

Following  mid-air  explosions  on 
board  both  Swiss  and  Austrian  air- 
craft in  February,  11  European  na- 
tions requested  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  ICAO  Assembly,  which 
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was  held  at  ICAO's  headquarters  in 
Montreal  June  16-30.  The  Assembly 
was  attended  by  91  member  govern- 
ments, the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  nonmember 
government,  and  1 2  international  or- 
ganizations including  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Association,  the 
International  Federation  of  Airline 
Pilots  Associations,  three  associations 
of  international  airport  operators,  and 
the  International  Criminal  Police 
Organization. 

The  agenda  called  for  the  develop- 
ment of  both  technical  and  legal 
measures  to  prevent  further  acts  of 
unlawful  interference  with  interna- 
tional civil  aviation  and  its  facilities, 
including  hijacking  of  aircraft,  sabo- 
tage, and  armed  attacks.  The  United 
States  played  an  active  role  in  pro- 
posing action  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  was  highly  success- 
ful in  reaching  agreement  on  a  long 
list  of  special  security  measures  to  be 
followed  by  governments,  air  carriers, 
and  airport  operators,  and  it  rec- 
ommended that  these  authorities  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  through  the 
development  of  international  airport 
security  committees.  Appropriate 
international  organizations  were  re- 
quested to  continue  their  cooperation 
with  ICAO  to  solve  problems  of  un- 
lawful interference.  Governments 
were  asked  to  exchange  informa- 
tion— both  directly  and  through 
ICAO — on  physical  security  controls 
in  airport  plans  and  on  research  and 
development  regarding  weapons  and 
explosives  detection. 

The  Assembly  requested  (1)  the 
urgent  development  by  its  Legal 
Committee  of  a  treaty  dealing  with 
sabotage  and  other  violent  unlawful 
acts  against  international  civil  avia- 
tion, (2)  completion  and  ratification 
of  an  ICAO-sponsored  convention 
providing  for  punishment  of  aircraft 
hijackers,  and  (3)  enactment  by  gov- 
ernments of  national  legislation  pro- 
viding severe  penalties  for  hijacking 
and  other  forms  of  unlawful  inter- 
ference with  international  civil  avia- 
tion. In  a  spirit  of  international  co- 


operation the  governments  repre- 
sented at  the  Assembly  unanimously 
adopted  a  solemn  declaration  and 
resolution  condemning  all  acts  of 
violence  against  international  civil  air 
transport  and  its  facilities  and  calling 
upon  governments  to  take  concerted 
action  to  suppress  such  acts. 

COUNCIL  ACTION  ON  UNLAWFUL 
INTERFERENCE 

The  ICAO  Council  on  October  1 
adopted  a  U.S. -sponsored  resolution 
proposing  concerted  international  ac- 
tion to  suspend  air  services  to  and 
from  states  which  after  a  hijacking 
( 1 )  detain  passengers,  crew,  and  air- 
craft contrary  to  the  principles  of 
article  11  of  the  1963  Tokyo  Con- 
vention on  Offences  and  Certain 
Other  Acts  Committed  on  Board 
Aircraft,  or  (2)  fail  to  extradite  or 
prosecute  persons  responsible  for  such 
acts.  The  ICAO  Legal  Committee 
was  directed  to  consider  an  interna- 
tional convention  or  other  instru- 
ments to  provide  the  legal  frame- 
work for  states  to  take  joint  action  in 
the  form  of  sanctions  and  other 
measures  after  a  hijacking. 

A  second  resolution,  presented  by 
Canada  and  also  adopted  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  directed  the  Legal  Committee 
to  consider  a  special  clause  which 
might  be  incorporated  in  bilateral  air 
transport  agreements  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  international 
legal  obligations  relating  to  unlawful 
interference  with  international  civil 
aviation. 

LEGAL  COMMITTEE  CONSIDERATION 
OF  UNLAWFUL  INTERFERENCE 

In  accordance  with  the  directive 
given  it  by  the  Assembly,  the  ICAO 
Legal  Committee,  meeting  in  London, 
September  29-October  22,  completed 
a  draft  convention  on  unlawful  inter- 
ference (other  than  hijacking)  with 
international  civil  aviation.  This  draft 
convention,  which  the  ICAO  Coun- 
cil decided  should  be  submitted  to  a 
diplomatic  conference  for  adoption  in 
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1971,  declares  as  severely  punishable 
i  offences  various  acts  such  as  an 
i  armed  attack  against  the  life  of  a  per- 
;  son  on  board  an  aircraft  in  flight  and 
intentional  acts  that  seriously  damage 
|  aircraft  or  endanger  safety  of  flight. 

The  ICAO  Legal  Committee,  in 
\  accordance  with  the  U.S. -sponsored 
,  and  Canadian-sponsored  resolutions 
;  adopted  by  the  ICAO  Council,  also 
;  began  consideration  of  what  sanc- 
!  tions  might  lawfully  be  undertaken 
against  a  government  that  failed  to 
perform  its  international  obligations 
in  those  cases  of  unlawful  interference 
with  international  civil  aviation  that 
involve  international  blackmail.  A 
subcommittee  of  the  Legal  Commit- 
tee, consisting  of  representatives  of 
1 1  governments  including  the  United 
States,  was  established  to  consider  the 
subject  further  in  1971. 

ADOPTION  OF  HIJACKING  CONVENTION 

A  diplomatic  conference  was  con- 
vened by  the  ICAO  Council  at  The 
Hague  December  1-16  to  complete 
the  draft  hijacking  convention.  The 
conference  was  successful,  and  74  of 
the  77  governments  attending  voted 
in  favor  of  adopting  the  Convention 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft.  Fifty  of  these 
nations,  including  the  United  States, 
signed  the  Convention  at  The  Hague. 
As  of  January  1,  1971,  the  Conven- 
tion was  opened  for  additional  signa- 
tures at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  until  such  time  as  it  comes 
into  force  after  ratification  by  10  gov- 
ernments that  had  attended  the 
conference. 

The  Convention  is  designed  to  en- 
sure the  prosecution  of  hijackers  no 
matter  where  a  hijacking  takes  place 
or  a  hijacker  is  found.  States  that  be- 
come parties  to  the  Convention  will 
be  required  to  initiate  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  hijackers  if  they  do 
not  extradite  them.  (See  also  p.  215 
for  consideration  of  aircraft  hijacking 
by  the  Security  Council  and  General 
Assembly. ) 


PERSONNEL  STANDARDS 

Forty-seven  member  states  and  six 
international  organizations  attended 
the  meeting  at  Montreal  of  ICAO's 
Personnel  Licensing,  Training  Prac- 
tices, and  Medical  Division,  Octo- 
ber 20-November  14.  This  division 
has  the  task  of  ensuring  that  ICAO 
standards  for  flight  and  ground  per- 
sonnel are  in  line  with  the  higher 
safety  requirements  of  advancing 
technological  development  in  civil 
aviation.  At  this  meeting  extensive 
revisions  were  proposed  to  the  inter- 
national standards  and  recommended 
practices  for  training,  licensing,  and 
medical  requirements.  Strengthened 
requirements  were  recommended  for 
pilots  and  flight  instructors,  air  traffic 
controllers,  and  aircraft  maintenance 
technicians.  In  some  instances,  medi- 
cal requirements  were  made  more  de- 
manding, and  various  new  subjects  of 
a  medical  nature  were  identified  for 
special  study  in  consideration  of  cur- 
rent and  future  effects  on  civil  avia- 
tion activities. 

Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative 
Organization 

Much  time  and  effort  was  spent  by 
IMCO  in  1970  in  forwarding  its  work 
on  preventing  pollution  of  the  sea, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  pre- 
vention of  oil  spills  and  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  effects  of  spills.  To  this 
end  IMCO's  Maritime  Safety  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  United  States  is 
a  member,  adopted  a  resolution  urg- 
ing member  states  to  implement  uni- 
laterally the  provisions  of  the  1969 
amendments  to  the  1954  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Convention,  even  before  these 
provisions  come  into  effect  multi- 
laterally  as  the  result  of  their  ratifica- 
tion by  the  requisite  number  of  states. 
IMCO,  through  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee,  also  considered  the  prep- 
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aration  and  adoption  of  standards  to 
limit  the  size  of  individual  tanks  in 
tankships.  This  work  began  in  1970 
on  the  understanding  that  it  would  be 
a  significant  part  of  IMCO's  program 
for  the  mitigation  of  oil  spills.  IMCO 
also  developed  specifications  for  oily 
water  separators  and  devices  to  meas- 
ure content  of  oil  in  ballast  water. 

In  the  general  field  of  safety  of 
navigation,  IMCO  formulated  traffic 
separation  schemes  to  lessen  the  pos- 
sibility of  accident  in  such  areas  as  the 
Hook  of  Holland  and  the  English 
Channel.  Additionally,  it  drew  up 
final  specifications  regarding  stand- 
ards for  shipboard  navigational 
equipment,  including  radar,  gyro- 
compasses, echo  sounders,  and  radio 
direction  finders.  In  this  connection 
work  has  accelerated  in  preparation 
for  the  conference  to  be  called  by 
IMCO  in  1972  on  the  Revi- 
sion of  the  International  Collision 
Regulations. 

During  the  year  plans  were  made 
for  IMCO's  participation  in  the 
1972  Conference  on  International 
Container  Traffic  which  will  empha- 
size the  safety  aspects  of  container 
operation.  IMCO  also  brought  to 
virtual  completion  a  code  for  the  safe 
carriage  by  ship  of  noxious  chemicals 
and  made  considerable  progress  on  a 
basic  code  governing  the  safety  of 
fishing  vessels.  IMCO  also  adopted 
in  1970  a  document  providing  guid- 
ance on  the  training  of  seafarers.  It 
is  believed  that  this  document  will  be 
particularly  helpful  to  the  authorities 
of  developing  countries. 

The  United  States  took  an  active 
part  in  IMCO's  Legal  Committee 
which  in  1970  continued  its  review 
of  the  texts  of  the  proposed  conven- 
tions on  Ocean  Data  Acquisition  Sys- 
tems, the  Combined  Transport  of 
Goods,  and  the  Carriage  of  Nuclear 
Substances.  The  Legal  Committee 
also  gave  intensive  consideration  to 
the  formulation  of  basic  principles 
and  the  development  of  language  for 
an  International  Compensation  Fund 
for  Oil  Pollution  Damage.  IMCO 


will  convene  an  international  con- 
ference in  1971  to  finalize  a  conven- 
tion with  respect  to  this  Fund  if  the 
necessary  preliminary  work  has  been 
completed.  Such  a  convention  would 
supplement  the  Convention  on  Civil 
Liability  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage 
which  was  adopted  at  a  conference 
held  in  Brussels  in  1969. 

During  1970  IMCO  significantly 
expanded  its  technical  assistance  ac- 
tivities. It  undertook  a  31 -country 
survey  to  determine  the  needs  of  de- 
veloping countries  with  respect  to 
programs  within  its  competence.  The 
survey  indicated  a  widespread  need 
by  developing  countries  for  help  in 
applying  the  international  safety 
regime  for  shipping  and  in  training 
their  nationals  in  the  manning  of 
ships  and  the  administration  of  their 
merchant  marines.  IMCO  now  has 
on  its  staff  a  full-time  consultant  for 
technical  assistance  activities. 

International 

Telecommunication  Union 

Membership  in  the  ITU  increased 
from  137  to  139  in  1970  with  the 
accession  of  Equatorial  Guinea  and 
Swaziland  to  the  International  Tele- 
communication Convention.  During 
the  year  the  ITU  continued  to  func- 
tion as  the  specialized  organization 
for  maintaining  and  extending  inter- 
national cooperation  for  the  improve- 
ment and  rational  use  of  telecom- 
munications of  all  kinds.  The  ITU 
also  continued  to  work  closely  with 
the  United  Nations  during  the  year, 
'especially  in  its  role  as  a  UNDP 
executing  agency  in  the  telecommuni- 
cations field. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of 
the  Administrative  Council  which 
held  its  25  th  session  in  Geneva, 
May  23-June  12  and  completed  its 
arrangements  for  convening  a  World 
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Administrative  Radio  Conference 
for  Space  Telecommunications  in 
Geneva  in  June  1971.  The  Council 
also  set  the  dates  for  several  major 
ITU  conferences  during  the  next  4 
years,  including  the  convening  of  an 
ITU  Plenipotentiary  Conference  in 
the  fall  of  1973.  The  Council  re- 
viewed and  approved  a  1971  budget 
of  27,571,500  Swiss  francs  of  which 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  assessment  on 
member  countries  is  approximately 
$700,000.  In  addition,  the  Council 
took  action  on  a  number  of  other 
staff,  organization,  operational,  and 
financial  matters,  including  a  deci- 
sion to  rent  a  new  computer.  The 
results  of  the  Council's  session  were 
consistent  with  U.S.  interests,  and 
should  result  in  greater  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  for  the  organization. 

OTHER  PERMANENT  ORGANS 

The  permanent  technical  organs  of 
the  ITU — the  International  Radio 
Consultative  Committee  (CCIR), 
the  International  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative  Commit- 
tee (CCITT),  and  the  Interna- 
tional Frequency  Registration  Board 
(IFRB) — all  met  during  the  year. 
The  United  States  is  a  member  oi; 
the  first  two  bodies. 

The  12th  plenary  assembly  of  the 
CCIR  met  in  New  Delhi  January  21- 
February  1 1  to  consider  and  approve 
nearly  600  texts  on  technical  radio 
matters.  The  texts  resulted  from  the 
work  of  the  15  CCIR  Study  Groups 
which  met  during  1969.  Among  these 
documents  were  important  recom- 
mendations on  (1)  use  of  satellites 
for  the  transmission  of  telephony 
and  television,  (2)  use  of  computers 
to  improve  reliability  of  forecasts  of 
usable  radio  frequencies,  and  (3) 
reliability  of  radio  services.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Assembly  modified  the  struc- 
ture of  the  CCIR  Study  Groups  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  current 
progress  in  radio  communications. 

The  CCITT's  Plan  Committee  for 
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Asia  and  Oceania  met  in  Tehran 
April  20-30  and  the  Plan  Committee 
for  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
Basin  met  in  Warsaw  September  14- 
23.  Both  meetings  produced  useful 
work  toward  the  objective  of  an 
orderly  development  of  telecommuni- 
cations on  a  worldwide  basis.  In  addi- 
tion, various  CCITT  Study  Groups 
met  during  the  year  to  amend  inter- 
national standards  for  telephone  and 
telegraph  operations,  switching,  and 
signalling  systems,  and  to  consider 
other  technical  and  tariff  matters. 

The  essential  function  of  the  IFRB 
is  the  technical  examination  and 
registration  of  radio  frequency  noti- 
fications to  insure  interference-free 
radio  operations  throughout  the 
world.  The  IFRB  and  its  staff  con- 
tinued to  carry  out  this  function  com- 
pletely and  effectively.  During  the 
year  the  IFRB  conducted  a  radio  fre- 
quency management  seminar,  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  developing 
countries.  Such  seminars  are  part  of 
a  continuing  program  that  provides 
the  developing  countries  with  the 
information  necessary  for  a  proper 
administration  of  national  and  inter- 
national telecommunications. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Through  technical  advisory  serv- 
ices, fellowships,  and  seminars  the 
ITU,  as  a  UNDP  executing  agency, 
provides  much  needed  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  developing  nations  in 
increasing  their  capabilities  in  the 
management  and  operation  of  tele- 
communications systems.  A  major 
project  of  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram is  the  establishment  and  staff- 
ing of  telecommunications  training 
institutes  to  provide  expertise  to  the 
developing  countries.  In  addition, 
and  as  the  result  of  requests  from 
the  developing  countries,  the  ITU  is 
expanding  its  program  of  technical 
telecommunications  seminars.  Finally, 
increasing  numbers  of  technical 
experts  from  the  developed  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States, 
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have  been  recruited  for  advisory  posi- 
tions on  specific  telecommunications 
projects  and  for  studies  in  developing 
countries. 

Universal  Postal  Union 

A  new  headquarters  building  for 
the  UPU  was  formally  inaugurated 
on  May  20,  1970,  in  the  presence  of 
the  President  of  Switzerland,  a  per- 
sonal representative  of  UN  Secretary- 
General  Thant,  and  ranking  postal 
officials  from  many  parts  of  the 
world.  The  ceremonies  in  celebration 
of  the  opening  of  the  new  headquar- 
ters building  in  Bern  began  with  an 
address  to  the  assembled  delegates 
which  recalled  the  growth  of  the 
Union  (whose  membership  increased 
to  143  during  1970  with  the  addition 
of  Equatorial  Guinea)  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Union's  importance  for 
coordinating  the  development  of 
postal  services  among  all  nations. 

INTERNATIONAL  POSTAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  MATTERS 

The  new  rate  structure  for  inter- 
national mail  approved  by  the  UPU 
Congress  in  Tokyo  in  1969  was  agreed 
upon  at  the  expense  of  compromising 
a  basic  principle  of  the  Union,  the 
uniform  application  of  rates  to  mail 
categories.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Council  after  the  Congress, 
it  was  decided  that  before  further 
steps  could  be  taken  to  simplify  the 
rate  structure,  UPU  members  would 
have  to  decide  whether  their  interests 
would  be  better  served  by  more  free- 
dom in  setting  rates  or  by  a  return  to 
uniformity. 

The  1969  Congress  had  also  ap- 
proved a  temporary  scheme  whereby 
countries  that  receive  substantially 
more  mail  than  they  send  out  will 
have  the  right  to  demand  reimburse- 
ment from  those  countries  in  which 
the  excess  mail  originates.  The  Ex- 


ecutive Council  established  a  working 
party,  of  which  the  United  States  is 
a  member,  to  study  the  elements  in- 
volved in  such  compensation.  The 
fact  that  some  countries  might  have 
to  increase  rates  in  order  to  pass  on 
to  the  public  the  cost  of  reimbursing 
other  countries  for  imbalances  in  the 
exchange  of  mail  will  be  a  significant 
factor  in  the  Council's  study  of  the 
rate  structure. 

Current  UPU  regulations  require 
that  all  articles  mailed  at  a  reduced 
rate  must  be  prepared  so  that  the 
contents  can  be  easily  inspected.  The 
growing  volume  of  printed  matter  ex- 
changed between  countries  and  the 
increasing  use  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment— by  publishers  for  packaging 
and  by  postal  facilities  for  sorting  and 
routing  purposes — has  given  rise  to 
studies  in  both  the  Executive  Council 
and  the  Consultative  Council  for 
Postal  Studies  of  ways  to  facilitate 
modernization  of  mail  processing 
without  jeopardizing  customs  proce- 
dures and  postal  revenues. 

The  Executive  Council  initiated, 
on  the  instructions  of  the  Tokyo  Con- 
gress, a  study  to  identify  and  provide 
special  treatment  for  the  official  cor- 
respondence of  diplomatic  missions, 
consulates,  and  international  organ- 
izations. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MATTERS 

The  developing  countries  had  ex- 
pressed their  dissatisfaction  at  the 
Tokyo  Congress  with  the  present 
scheme  for  apportioning  the  expenses 
of  the  Union.  They  emphasized  that 
under  the  present  UPU  system,  the 
large  industrial  countries  bear  a  rela- 
tively light  financial  burden,  since  no 
member  now  pays  more  than  4.8%  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Union.  A  report 
will  be  submitted  to  the  1971  Execu- 
tive Council  which  may  provide  the 
basis  for  new  recommendations  to 
the  next  Congress,  scheduled  for 
1974. 

In  1970  the  United  States  chaired 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Execu- 
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tive  Council,  which  reviews  the 
budget  of  the  Union.  The  expenses  of 
the  Union  were  $1,582,000,  and  the 
U.S.  contribution  was  $66,546,  or  ap- 
proximately 4.2%  of  the  total.  The 
United  States  also  became  a  member 
of  a  new  working  party  formed  to 
study  the  organization  and  structure 
of  the  International  Bureau.  In  carry- 
ing out  its  task  the  working  party  will 
review  practices  in  other  UN  special- 
ized agencies  related  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  of  staff,  and  to 
the  creation  and  classification  of  posts. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

During  discussions  at  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  UPU's  financial  needs 
in  the  area  of  technical  assistance, 
developing  countries  renewed  their 
call  for  increased  contributions  to  the 
UPU's  Special  Fund.  A  proposal  was 
made  to  ask  all  members  to  donate 
to  the  Special  Fund  each  year  a  fixed 
percentage  of  their  regular  contribu- 
tion to  the  Union.  This  proposal  was 
dismissed  at  the  initiative  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  which  pointed  out  that 
the  UPU  Congress  had  called  on 
member  countries  to  increase  their 
contributions  to  the  Special  Fund 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  contribu- 
tions were  compatible  with  the  tech- 
nical cooperation  policies  of  their 
individual  governments.  In  many 
donor  countries,  it  was  pointed  out, 
the  established  policy  is  to  funnel  all 
multilateral  technical  assistance  funds 
through  the  UNDP,  and  not  to  sup- 
port voluntary  special  funds  in  spe- 
cialized agencies. 

In  1970  the  UPU  had  over  half  a 
million  dollars  in  UNDP  funds  to 
carry  out  postal  projects  under  the 
technical  assistance  component  of 
that  program.  In  addition,  it  was  the 
executing  agency  for  five  regional 
projects — centered  in  Syria,  Afghan- 
istan, Turkey,  Ivory  Coast,  and 
Thailand — under  the  UNDP  pre- 
investment  component. 


POLITICAL  MATTERS 

The  Executive  Council  had  before 
it  a  number  of  resolutions  of  the  24th 
UN  General  Assembly  dealing  with 
colonialism  and  apartheid.  Of  par- 
ticular relevance  was  one  adopted 
December  23,  1969,  recommending 
that  all  specialized  agencies,  and  in 
particular  ICAO,  ITU,  and  the 
UPU,  work  out  measures  aimed  at 
discontinuing  collaboration  with  the 
governments  of  Portugal  and  South 
Africa  and  the  regime  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  It  was  suggested  that  in 
compliance  with  this  resolution  the 
International  Bureau  should  publish, 
at  regular  intervals,  a  list  of  those 
countries  that  have  suspended  postal 
services  with  Rhodesia.  The  United 
States  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
resolution  was  not  addressed  to  indi- 
vidual countries  and  did  not  speak 
of  the  interruption  of  postal  services, 
but  rather  of  "measures  aimed  at  dis- 
continuing any  collaboration"  be- 
tween the  UPU  and  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  regime.  This  view  was  ac- 
cepted and  it  was  decided  that  fur- 
ther efforts  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine more  precisely  what  purpose 
this  resolution  has  in  reference  to  the 
UPU,  and  to  communicate  to  the 
United  Nations  the  difficulty  that 
the  UPU  would  have  in  complying 
with  it. 

World  Meteorological 
Organization 

WORLD  WEATHER  WATCH 

For  planning  purposes  the  WMO 
has  divided  the  World  Weather 
Watch  (WWW)  program  into  two 
phases:  (1)  the  period  1968-1971 
during  which  major  effort  would  be 
placed  on  the  implementation  by 
members  of  the  WWW  plan  by  con- 
ventional observing  techniques,  and 
(2)  the  period  1972-1975  where 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  devel- 
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opment  of  modern  technology  to 
achieve  WWW  goals. 

The  principal  goals  to  be  achieved 
by  the  end  of  1971  are  (1)  substan- 
tial improvement  in  the  global  ob- 
serving system,  (2)  implementation 
of  the  global  data  processing  system, 
(3)  improvement  of  the  global  tele- 
communication system,  (4)  accelera- 
tion of  the  program  to  educate  and 
train  meteorologists,  and  (5)  devel- 
opment of  a  global  atmospheric  re- 
search program. 

Adequate  weather  data  is  generally 
unavailable  for  over  80%  of  the 
earth's  surface,  primarily  the  oceans 
and  developing  countries.  A  success- 
ful implementation  of  the  WWW 
plan  should  overcome  part  of  this 
deficiency  and  improve  weather  fore- 
casts for  such  end-users  as  farmers 
and  the  construction,  transportation, 
and  fisheries  industries. 

Under  the  WWW  each  of  the  133 
WMO  members 1  is  called  upon  to 
implement  needed  improvements  in 
observations,  data  processing,  and 
communications  in  their  territories. 
To  the  extent  that  members  lack  the 
resources  required  for  implementa- 
tion in  their  own  territories,  the 
WMO  Voluntary  Assistance  Program 
(VAP),  established  by  the  fifth 
WMO  Congress  in  1967,  can  assist 
them  in  procuring  radiosonde  ground 
equipment,  observational  balloons, 
radiosondes,  communications  equip- 
ment, and  long-term  training.  The 
VAP  assistance  is  provided  only  to 
the  extent  that  such  assistance  is  not 
feasible  under  UNDP  or  other  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  arrangements. 
The  assisted  countries  provide 
counterpart  resources,  usually  local 
facilities  and  personnel. 

At  its  annual  meeting,  October  8- 
16,  the  WMO  Executive  Committee, 
of  which  Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration (NOAA)  is  a  member,  re- 


1  The  Bahamas  joined  during  1970. 


viewed  requests  from  developing 
countries  for  assistance  from  VAP 
and  reviewed  the  status  of  295  proj- 
ects that  have  already  been  approved 
for  circulation  to  WMO  members.  Of 
these  projects  over  100  had  received 
offers  of  whole  or  partial  support 
from  members  and  9  projects  had 
been  completed  by  October.  The 
United  States  contributed  to  projects 
in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Republic  of  China, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ethiopia, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  India,  Indo- 
nesia, Paraguay,  Somalia,  Turkey,  and 
Venezuela.  The  U.S.  contribution  to 
these  projects  during  1970  totaled 
$1,500,000:  (1)  $200,000  to  the 
Voluntary  Assistance  Fund  on  a 
matching  basis  at  a  rate  of  40%  of 
the  total  unrestricted  cash  contribu- 
tions of  all  WMO  members ;  and  ( 2 ) 
$1,300,000  for  contributions-in-kind 
to  the  Equipment  and  Services  Pro- 
gram. The  contributions-in-kind  in- 
cluded U.S.  equipment,  experts, 
services,  and  U.S.  training  in  meteor- 
ology for  personnel  from  developing 
countries.  This  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  NOAA. 

A  key  part  of  the  WWW  is  re- 
search to  improve  the  understanding 
of  the  basic  structure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. For  this  purpose  a  Global 
Atmospheric  Research  Program 
(GARP)  is  underway.  To  bring  non- 
governmental scientists  fully  into  this 
program,  the  WMO  planned  GARP 
in  cooperation  with  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions.  WMO 
and  ICSU  established  a  Joint  Plan- 
ning Staff  to  develop  research  plans, 
and  tentatively  agreed  that  the  pro- 
ject on  a  hemispheric  or  global  basis 
would  be  undertaken  in  1976  with 
several  interim  experiments  over  a 
more  limited  geographical  area. 
WMO's  Executive  Committee  agreed 
to  establish  with  ICSU  a  GARP 
Tropical  Experiment  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  arranged  for  meetings  to 
work  out  the  details  of  the  program 
and  to  receive  commitments  from  the 
governments  concerned. 
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RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

The  WMO  Executive  Committee 
also  considered  environmental  ques- 
tions, particularly  pollution  problems 
and  the  possible  economic  benefits  of 
meteorology.  It  approved  (1)  the 
establishment  of  a  network  of  stations 
to  measure  background  air  pollution 
on  both  worldwide  and  regional 
bases,  ( 2 )  a  statement  on  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  and  possible  prac- 
tical benefits  in  some  fields  of  weather 
modification,  and  (3)  closer  working 
arrangements  with  ICSU  in  the  field 
of  solar-terrestrial  monitoring. 

The  United  States  attended  three 
regional  WMO  meetings  during  the 
year — the  fifth  session  of  the  Asian 
Regional  Association  held  in  Tokyo 
July  20-31,  the  fifth  session  of  the 
Southwest  Pacific  Regional  Associa- 
tion held  in  Kuala  Lumpur  August  3- 
15,  and  the  fifth  session  of  the  South 
American  Regional  Association  held 
in  Bogota  July  6-20.  At  these  meet- 
ings the  associations  reviewed  their 
plans  for  the  WWW  with  particular 
attention  to  detailed  arrangements 
for  the  regional  networks  of  stations, 
communications,  and  data  processing. 

The  United  States  also  took  part  in 
the  fifth  session  of  the  Commission 
for  Synoptic  Meteorology,  held  in 
Geneva  June  15- July  3.  The  Com- 
mission developed  procedures  and 
regulations  in  the  fields  of  weather 
forecasting,  communications,  global 
networks,  and  training  and  recom- 
mended improvements  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  problems  relating 
to  the  WWW. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

In  addition  to  directing  its  own 
Voluntary  Assistance  Program,  the 
WMO  serves  as  executing  agency  for 
UNDP  projects  pertaining  to  meteor- 
ology and  hydrometeorology.  Many 
countries  and  territories  received 
assistance  during  1970  from  the 
approximately  $1.3  million  that 
WMO  administered  under  the 
UNDP's  technical  assistance  compo- 


nent. In  addition,  12  large-scale  pre- 
investment  projects  were  being  car- 
ried out.  Two  new  projects  started  in 
1970:  one  in  Guinea  and  Mali  on  a 
flood  forecasting  and  warning  system 
in  the  Niger  River  Basin,  and  another 
in  Bolivia  on  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  meteorological  and 
hydrological  services. 

U.S.  SATELLITES 

During  1970  the  United  States 
launched  three  new  meteorological 
satellites:  TIROS  M,  NOAA  1,  and 
NIMBUS  4.  All  carried  Automatic 
Picture  Transmission  System  (APT) 
cameras,  enabling  users  throughout 
the  world  to  receive  pictures  on 
local  inexpensive  ground  equipment. 
These  satellites  and  four  earlier 
weather  satellites  (NIMBUS  3,  and 
ESSA  2,  8,  and  9)  that  continued  to 
perform  satisfactorily  enabled  the 
United  States  to  make  available  data 
on  weather  conditions  to  all  nations 
of  the  world. 

International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency 

The  IAEA  was  established  in  1957 
as  a  result  of  President  Eisenhower's 
atoms-for-peace  proposal  before  the 
United  Nations  in  December  1953. 
During  1970,  the  Agency  continued 
to  pursue  its  broad  statutory  objec- 
tives of  promoting  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  throughout  the 
world  and  ensuring,  so  far  as  it  is 
able,  that  assistance  provided  by  it, 
or  at  its  request,  or  under  its  super- 
vision or  control,  is  not  used  in  such 
a  way  as  to  further  any  military 
purpose. 

Work  was  given  a  new  impetus 
with  the  entry  into  force  of  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  in  March  1970. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  64  countries 
were  parties  to  the  treaty  and  an 
additional  34  had  signed  but  not  yet 
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ratified.  The  treaty  gives  the  IAEA 
the  responsibility  for  safeguarding 
nuclear  materials  intended  for  peace- 
ful application  in  nonnuclear  weapon 
states  that  accept  its  terms. 

As  in  past  years,  the  United  States 
participated  in  all  areas  of  the 
IAEA's  activities  and  took  the  initia- 
tive in  many  of  its  major  programs. 

SAFEGUARDS 

The  IAEA  Board  of  Governors 
established  a  committee  open  to  all 
member  states  to  advise  it  on  the 
IAEA  responsibilities  under  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  and  in  particular 
on  the  content  of  the  agreements 
that  will  be  required  between  the 
Agency  and  the  parties  to  the  treaty. 
The  committee,  in  which  the  United 
States  played  a  major  role,  met 
June  12-Julv  3.  October  13-Xovem- 
ber  4.  and  December  1—11.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  draft  agreement  drawn 
up  so  far  provides  for  independent 
IAEA  verification  of  the  data  and 
findings  of  national  systems  of  con- 
trol of  the  use  of  nuclear  materials. 
By  the  end  of  December.  24  govern- 
ments had  entered  into  formal  nego- 
tiation of  such  agreements  with  the 
IAEA. 

Work  with  respect  to  the  IAEA's 
previously  established  safeguards 
system  continued  to  expand  during 
the  year.  IAEA  safeguards  are  now- 
applied  to  10  nuclear  power  stations 
comprising  about  12%  of  the  total 
world  nuclear  electrical  generating 
capacity;  to  68  other  reactors:  to  4 
conversion,  fabrication,  and  reproc- 
essing plants :  and  to  74  other  separate 
accountability  areas.  Of  a  total  of  44 
safeguards  agreements  that  the  IAEA 
Board  has  approved.  22  concern  the 
transfer  to  the  IAEA  of  the  safe- 
guards responsibilities  provided  for 
in  U.S.  bilateral  Agreements  for 
Cooperation. 

In  addition  to  safeguards  applica- 
tions, the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  safeguards  methods  and 
techniques  was  given  a  great  deal  of 


attention.  A  symposium  on  progress 
in  safeguards  techniques,  organized 
by  the  Agency  in  Karlsruhe.  Ger- 
many, showed  that  there  have  been 
substantial  improvements  in  methods 
of  systems  analysis,  techniques  of  veri- 
fication based  on  correlation  of  fuel 
cycle  data,  and  new  instruments. 
Panels  of  experts  drew  up  recom- 
mendations on  technical  objectives  of 
safeguards  work,  principles  of  inspec- 
tion, requirements  for  information  on 
the  design  of  nuclear  installations, 
and  verification  of  nuclear  materials. 

NUCLEAR  POWER  AND  REACTORS 

The  number  of  new  nuclear  power 
plants  on  order  or  being  built  con- 
tinued to  grow  and.  consequently, 
the  IAEA  continued  to  emphasize 
the  provision  of  practical  services  to 
member  states  during  the  early  stages 
of  a  nuclear  power  project,  including 
economic  studies,  siting  surveys,  and 
safety  evaluations. 

National  programs  for  the  use  of 
nuclear  power  were  reviewed  at  a 
symposium,  organized  jointly  by  the 
IAEA  and  ECE.  on  the  economic 
integration  of  nuclear  power  stations 
in  electric  power  systems.  The  Agency 
held  a  symposium  in  Oslo.  Norway, 
on  technical  and  economic  aspects  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  power  reac- 
tors, in  which  various  developing 
countries  have  a  special  interest. 

IAEA  began  to  prepare  estimates 
of  the  financial  requirements  of  de- 
veloping countries  for  their  nuclear 
projects  in  the  next  decade  and  to 
survey  possible  sources  of  finance.  In- 
formation received  by  year's  end  in- 
dicated that  developing  countries 
expect  to  install  20,000'  to  25 ..000 
megawatts  of  electricity  of  nuclear 
capacity  between  1970  and  1980. 
which  would  require  foreign  ex- 
change resources  of  3  to  4  billion 
dollars. 

More  countries,  including  a  few  of 
the  developing  ones,  are  taking  an 
interest  in  the  development  of  fast- 
breeder   reactors:    and   the  IAEA 
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therefore  sponsored  a  symposium  on 
progress  in  sodium-cooled  fast  reactor 
engineering.  Following  this  sym- 
posium, the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Agency's  International  Working 
Group  on  Fast  Reactors  was  held. 
This  group  exchanges  information 
and  coordinates  international  meet- 
ings on  fast  reactor  development 
programs. 

The  IAEA  serves  as  a  focal  point 
for  international  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  power  desalting,  and 
continued  to  participate  in  a  study- 
by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory on  the  potential  application  of 
nuclear  powered  energy  centers  to 
provide  large  amounts  of  fresh  water 
and  electricity  for  arid  regions  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  IAEA  and  the  European  Nu- 
clear Energy  Agency  of  the  OECD 
published  a  review  of  uranium  re- 
sources including  production  and 
demand;  and  the  IAEA  convened  a 
symposium  to  discuss  the  recovery  of 
uranium  from  its  ores  and  other 
sources.  A  panel  of  experts  met  to 
discuss  uranium  exploration  geology. 

The  first  international  meeting  on 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions, convened  in  Vienna,  provided 
an  important  exchange  of  informa- 
tion which  had  not  been  available 
previously.  A  panel  of  experts  also 
met  at  IAEA  Headquarters  in  Vien- 
na and  considered  the  question  of 
international  observation  of  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  explosions  in  the  con- 
text of  the  NPT.  The  United  States 
made  important  contributions  at  both 
of  these  meetings. 

ISOTOPES  AND  RADIATION  SOURCES 

The  Joint  FAO/IAEA  Division  of 
Atomic  Energy  in  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture continued  many  programs  aimed 
at  improving  food  crops.  At  meetings 
throughout  the  year,  experts  reviewed 
the  uses  of  nuclear  techniques  in  in- 
creasing the  protein  content  of  vari- 
ous plants,  in  pest  control,  and  in 


plant  metabolism.  Organizations  in 
19  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  agreed  to  take  part  in  a  new 
international  project  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  IAEA,  FAO,  and 
OECD,  devoted  to  the  testing  of 
irradiated  food  products  for  whole- 
someness,  research  on  the  methodol- 
ogy of  such  testing,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  resulting  from 
this  work.  The  United  States  pledged 
to  contribute  $25,000  a  year  to  the 
project  for  3  years,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds. 

The  program  on  medical  applica- 
tions and  radiation  biology  continued 
to  emphasize  the  physical  aspects  of 
nuclear  medicine.  In  coordination 
with  WHO,  research  was  supported 
on  diseases  such  as  parasitic  infec- 
tions, deficiency  diseases,  and  tropical 
anemias.  A  joint  IAEA/ WHO  meet- 
ing helped  to  prepare  international 
recommendations  on  absolute  dose 
measurement. 

The  Agency  continued  its  work  on 
the  use  of  nuclear  techniques  in 
hydrology,  within  the  program  of  the 
International  Hydrological  Decade 
and  in  cooperation  with  UNESCO. 
It  organized  a  symposium  on  the  use 
of  isotopes  in  hydrology  and  a  special 
panel  meeting  on  the  use  of  carbon 
isotopes. 

Industrial  nuclear  techniques  were 
pursued,  including  work  on  the  proc- 
essing of  fiber  plastic  composites  for 
use  as  building  materials.  Research 
was  performed  on  techniques  for  oil 
field  evaluation  and  prospecting  for 
nonnuclear  minerals.  The  increasing 
interest  of  developing  countries  in 
industrial  uses  was  shown  in  several 
proposals  for  UNDP  projects  which 
were  being  reviewed  by  the  IAEA 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  technical 
feasibility. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  IAEA  is  well  aware  of  the 
growing  public  interest  in  maintain- 
ing the  quality  of  the  environment 
and  can  point  to  a  strong,  continuing 
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program  on  matters  of  health  and 
safety  and  the  management  of  radio- 
active wastes.  This  was  evident  at  a 
symposium  on  environmental  aspects 
of  nuclear  power  stations  organized 
at  UN  Headquarters  by  the  Agency 
and  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, August  10-14.  At  this 
symposium,  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg 
suggested  that  the  Agency  establish  a 
central  repository  of  data  on  the 
amounts  and  concentrations  of  radio- 
activity released  in  the  environment 
in  connection  with  civilian  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  and  at  year's  end  the 
IAEA  was  formulating  plans  to  do  so. 
The  Agency  has  had  under  considera- 
tion for  several  years  the  desirability 
and  practicality  of  instituting  an 
international  register  of  disposals  of 
radioactive  waste  in  the  sea. 

Since  1961,  as  part  of  its  hydrology 
program  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
WMO,  the  Agency  has  collected  and 
published  data  from  a  worldwide  net- 
work, involving  about  65  countries,  on 
the  occurrence  of  tritium,  deuterium, 
and  oxygen- 18  in  precipitation.  U.S. 
organizations  and  laboratories  have 
cooperated  in  providing  data  and  in 
performing  analyses  for  this  program. 

Since  its  inception  the  Agency  has 
been  involved,  with  U.S.  assistance, 
in  such  activities  as  establishing  basic 
safety  standards,  disseminating  in- 
formation, and  supporting  research 
in  the  radiological  safety  field.  Dur- 
ing 1970,  IAEA  symposia  reviewed 
work  in  radioactive  waste  manage- 
ment and  in  the  use  of  nuclear  tech- 
niques in  the  measurement  and  con- 
trol of  environmental  pollution.  One 
program  in  the  latter  field  which  may 
have  wide-ranging  results  concerns 
the  use  of  radioisotope  tracer  tech- 
niques to  study  the  course  of  pesticide 
residues. 

INFORMATION  AND  LABORATORIES 

IAEA  launched  the  International 
Nuclear  Information  System  (INIS) 
on  a  limited  basis  in  1970,  following 
initial  proposals  and  continuous  sup- 


port from  the  United  States.  Under 
INIS,  the  Agency  receives  reports  of 
new  nuclear  literature  from  members, 
prepares  bibliographic  indexes,  as- 
signs keywords,  and  makes  them  avail- 
able to  members  in  published  as  well 
as  computer  format.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  36  countries  and  8  interna- 
tional organizations  were  taking  part 
in  this  work,  thus  assuring  INIS  of 
over  90%  coverage  of  the  world's 
publications  on  nuclear  subjects.  One 
component  of  INIS  supplies  micro- 
fiche copies  of  all  reports  received  by 
the  Agency. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

During  1970  IAEA  made  expert 
services,  equipment,  and  fellowships 
available  to  52  countries — 19  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  11  in 
Asia  and  the  Far  East,  11  in  Latin 
America,  and  11  others,  mainly  in 
Europe.  The  Agency  organized  13 
interregional  training  courses,  1 
seminar,  and  2  study  tours  for  par- 
ticipants from  developing  countries — 
one  in  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  uses  of 
isotopes  and  radiation  in  agricultural 
research  and  the  other  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  on  the  industrial 
application  of  radioisotopes  and 
radiation.  Two  training  courses  were 
held  in  the  United  States,  one  at 
Cornell  University  on  the  use  of 
radioisotopes  and  radiation  in  animal 
science  and  veterinary  medicine  and 
the  other  at  the  Puerto  Rico  Nuclear 
Center  on  dosimetry  in  radiotherapy. 

The  United  States  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  IAEA  tech- 
nical assistance  program,  and  for 
many  years  has  furnished  fellowships, 
experts'  services,  training  courses,  and 
items  of  equipment  as  well  as  cash 
contributions.  In  1970  the  cash  con- 
tribution was  about  $650,000  and  the 
value  of  the  contributions-in-kind  was 
about  $750,000.  In  addition  the 
United  States  urged  upon  all  mem- 
bers the  obligation  to  devote  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  resources  and 
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constructive  attention  to  this  aspect 
of  the  IAEA  program. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MATTERS 

The  IAEA  is  financed  by  means  of 
a  regular  or  administrative  budget, 
supported  largely  by  assessments 
levied  on  the  member  states  accord- 
ing to  a  scale  developed  by  the  United 
Nations,  and  an  operational  budget, 
supported  mainly  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  member  states.  The 
operational  budget  covers  some 
laboratory  work  and  all  technical  as- 
sistance activities  other  than  those 
carried  out  by  the  IAEA  on  behalf  of 
the  UNDP. 

At  its  14th  General  Conference, 
September  22-28,  the  IAEA  adopted 
a  regular  budget  for  1971  of  $13,778,- 
000,  an  increase  of  10.1%  over  1970, 
and  a  scale  of  assessments  under 
which  the  United  States  would  pay 
31.45%,  compared  to  its  1970  rate  of 
31.5%.  The  General  Conference  fur- 
ther adopted  an  operational  budget 
for  1971  of  $3,251,000,  of  which 
$2,500,000— an  increase  of  $500,000 


over  1970 — was  the  target  for  volun- 
tary contributions,  with  the  re- 
mainder to  be  funded  from  special 
contributions  and  other  sources.  The 
United  States  announced  that,  sub- 
ject to  congressional  approval,  it 
would  contribute  in  1971  at  least  an 
amount  equivalent  to  its  1970 
contribution. 

By  a  vote  of  54  to  9,  with  13  absten- 
tions, the  14th  General  Conference 
also  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
IAEA  Statute  that  will  increase  the 
membership  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors from  25  to  34,  if  it  is  ratified 
by  two-thirds  of  the  102  member 
states.1  The  amendment,  sponsored 
by  Italy  and  33  other  states  including 
the  United  States,  will  increase  the 
representation  of  the  developing 
countries  on  the  Board  and  will  also 
increase  from  5  to  9  the  number  of 
"designated"  or  permanent  seats  for 
the  member  states  most  advanced  in 
nuclear  technology. 


1  Ireland  joined  and  Nicaragua  with- 
drew during  1970. 
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The  37th  regular  session  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  met  May  26- 
June  19.  The  Council  was  comprised 
of  two  administering  states — Aus- 
tralia and  the  United  States — and 
four  nonadministering  states — China, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
U.S.S.R — all  of  them  automatically 
members  under  the  UN  Charter.  At 
the  opening  meeting,  Sir  Laurence 
Mclntyre  of  Australia  and  John  D.  B. 
Shaw  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
elected  President  and  Vice  President, 
respectively. 

The  Council  examined  the  condi- 
tions in  the  two  territories  remaining 
under  the  international  trusteeship 
system:  the  Pacific  Islands  (admin- 
istered by  the  United  States)  and 
New  Guinea  (administered  by 
Australia) . 

In  accordance  with  the  Charter, 
the  Council  submitted  its  report  on 
the  strategic  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  its  report  on  New  Guinea  to 
the  General  Assembly.  The  Security 
Council,  which  in  1949  had  requested 
the  Trusteeship  Council  to  perform 
on  its  behalf  the  functions  specified 
in  the  UN  Charter  relating  to  the 
political,  economic,  social,  and  edu- 
cational advancement  of  strategic 
areas,  did  not  discuss  the  report  on 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. The  General  Assembly  adopted 
a  resolution  on  the  subject  of  New 
Guinea  on  December  14  (see  below) . 


Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  i 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  is  composed  of  over  2,000  is- 
lands and  atolls,  having  a  combined 
land  area  of  approximately  700  square 
miles,  scattered  over  an  ocean  area  of 
some  3  million  square  miles.  The  is- 
lands are  located  in  the  western  Pa- 
cific Ocean  just  north  of  the  Equator, 
ranging  from  about  1°  to  22°  north 
latitude  and  130°  to  172°  east  longi- 
tude, and  are  divided  into  three  large 
groups:  the  Marianas  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Guam)  in  the  northwest, 
the  Carolines  to  the  south  running 
from  west  to  center,  and  the  Mar- 
shall in  the  east.  The  total  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  102,250. 

Germany's  administration  of  the 
islands  ended  in  1914  with  their  con- 
quest by  Japan.  From  1920  until 
World  War  II  Japan  administered 
them  under  a  League  of  Nations  man- 
date ;  during  the  war  they  passed  un- 
der U.S.  administration.  On  July  18, 
1947,  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
Security  Council  concluded  an  agree- 
ment making  the  islands  a  strategic 
trust.  The  only  strategic  trust  terri- 
tory, it  has  been  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  since 
July  1,  1951. 
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During  the  Trusteeship  Council's 
consideration  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
from  June  3  to  11,  Ambassador 
S.  Harry  Wright  was  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative and  Edward  E.  Johnston, 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust 
Territory,  was  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative. Ambilos  Iehsi  and  Ben- 
jamin T.  Manglona,  members  of  the 
territory's  legislature,  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia,  were  advisers. 

A  visiting  mission  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Australia,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  China  had  vis- 
ited the  trust  territory  from  Febru- 
ary 12  to  March  19.  In  submitting 
the  visiting  mission's  report,  the  mis- 
sion chairman,  Kenneth  Rogers  of 
Australia,  stated  that  the  objectives 
the  Administration  had  set  for  itself 
are  the  most  severe  criteria  by  which 
to  judge  its  performance  and  that  the 
Administration's  criticism  of  its  own 
performance  was  proof  of  its  attitude 
of  mind  and  resolution.  He  trusted 
that  the  mission's  effort  at  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  Micronesia's  situ- 
ation would  be  of  use  to  all  concerned. 

U.S.  REPORT 

The  U.S.  Representative  thanked 
the  visiting  mission  for  its  extensive, 
searching,  and  yet  sympathetic  con- 
sideration of  the  territory's  conditions 
and  problems  and  its  constructive 
criticism  and  fresh  insights  which 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
United  States  in  pursuing  its  goals  of 
advancement  in  all  areas  for  the  trust 
territory  and  its  people. 

The  U.S.  Representative  an- 
nounced that  legislation  had  been 
introduced  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
create  a  Micronesian  Claims  Commis- 
sion which  would  receive,  adjudicate, 
and  authorize  payment  of  Microne- 
sian war  claims  up  to  the  amount  of 
$10  million  resulting  from  the  agree- 
ment with  Japan.  As  soon  as  the  leg- 
islation was  enacted,  the  preliminary 
work  of  the  Commission  would  begin 
and  actual  appropriations  would  be 
sought. 


On  the  future  political  status  of 
the  territory,  the  U.S.  Representative 
informed  the  Council  that  since  the 
last  session  of  the  Council,  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  had  considered 
the  report  of  the  Micronesian  Status 
Commission  which  recommended 
self-government  in  free  association 
with  the  United  States  and  had  au- 
thorized a  10-member  delegation  to 
engage  in  preliminary  discussions  with 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. These  discussions  took  place 
for  2/2  weeks  in  Washington  in  Oc- 
tober 1969  and  for  1  week  in  Saipan 
in  May  1970.  At  the  May  discussions, 
the  two  delegations  agreed  that,  in  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  people  of  Micronesia,  the  first 
public  report  of  the  results  of  the  dis- 
cussions should  be  made  by  the  Mi- 
cronesian delegation  to  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  in  July. 

Ambassador  Wright  said  he  was 
sure  that  the  Council  would  appreci- 
ate this  decision  and  would  under- 
stand his  inability  to  talk  about  the 
results  of  the  discussions  in  any  de- 
tail. However,  he  assured  the  Coun- 
cil that  the  discussions  were  useful 
in  increasing  the  understanding  of 
the  various  views  of  both  sides  and 
that  copies  of  the  Micronesian  report 
would  be  furnished  to  members  of 
the  Council.  He  also  assured  the 
Council  that  the  United  States  was 
still  dedicated  to  providing  the  people 
of  Micronesia  with  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  right  of  self-determina- 
tion without  undue  delay. 

The  Special  Representative  said 
that  he  was  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
excellent  report  submitted  by  the  visit- 
ing mission  and  that  his  Administra- 
tion would  submit  its  reactions  to  vari- 
ous recommendations  contained  in 
the  report  prior  to  the  Council's  next 
session.  The  Special  Representative 
reviewed  the  progress  made  in  the 
various  areas  of  government  since  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  set  forth 
a  blueprint  for  progress  in  May  1969. 
In  the  field  of  education,  the  com- 
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pletion  of  over  100  elementary  class- 
rooms— double  the  number  originally 
planned — curriculum  development, 
initiation  of  instruction  at  the  Micro- 
nesian  Occupational  Center,  and  the 
designation  of  the  territory's  teacher 
training  institute  as  the  Community 
College  of  Micronesia  represented 
considerable  progress. 

Health  services  had  improved  with 
accelerated  dispensary  construction, 
the  official  opening  of  a  new  school  of 
nursing,  and  various  preventive  medi- 
cine programs. 

With  expansion  of  the  territory's 
funding,  improvements  in  and  expan- 
sion of  the  basic  economic  infrastruc- 
ture had  spread  economic  growth  and 
had  improved  the  general  welfare  of 
Micronesians.  Efforts  to  award  con- 
struction projects  to  local  Micro- 
nesian  contractors  had  the  two-fold 
effect  of  putting  additional  dollars 
into  the  private  sector  and  training 
Micronesians  in  all  phases  of  con- 
struction. 

The  Special  Representative  in- 
formed the  Council  that  in  the  field 
of  communications,  there  had  been 
progress  in  improving  radio  and 
and  telephone  communications  both 
within  the  territory  and  with  the  out- 
side world.  In  addition,  the  excel- 
lent service  provided  by  Air  Micro- 
nesia— including  the  construction  of 
first-class  hotels — had  been  a  major 
factor  in  linking  the  various  districts 
and  in  developing  the  economy.  He 
also  informed  the  Council  that,  while 
surface  transportation  continued  to  be 
a  problem,  commercial  shipping  had 
improved  and  that  plans  had  been 
made  to  replace  the  Administration's 
antiquated  field-trip  vessels. 

With  respect  to  public  finance,  con- 
siderable strides  had  been  made  in 
the  field  of  long-term  budget  plan- 
ning and  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
was  increasingly  involved  in  the  pro- 
cess. While  economic  development 
continued  to  be  a  major  source  of  con- 
cern, progress  could  be  reported  in 
the  operation  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  the  creation  of 


Economic  Development  Boards  in 
each  of  the  districts,  the  expansion  of 
tourism,  and  increases  in  proposed 
spending  for  agriculture  and  marine 
resources.  He  also  noted  that  the  land 
registration  program  had  made  rapid 
progress. 

In  conclusion,  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative drew  particular  attention 
to  progress  in  two  areas  in  imple- 
menting the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior's program  for  Micronesia:  the 
proposed  single  pay  schedule  for  the 
territory  and  the  placement  of  greater 
numbers  of  qualified  Micronesians 
in  positions  of  responsibility. 

Senator  Iehsi  said  that  the  report 
of  the  visiting  mission  was  an  indica- 
tion of  the  Council's  deep  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  Micro- 
nesia and  that  the  report  would  be 
carefully  studied  for  guidance  and 
direction.  He  then  outlined  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the 
various  committees  of  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  concerned  with  the  areas 
of  government,  health,  budget,  and 
the  political  status  question.  It  was 
encouraging,  he  said,  that  Micro- 
nesians through  their  Congress  were 
being  given  increased  responsibility 
for  setting  priorities  in  programs  and 
public  services  that  the  Adminis- 
tration proposed  to  undertake  and 
finance.  Since  self-government  and 
self-determination  could  not  exist  as 
long  as  the  people  of  Micronesia  con- 
tinued to  depend  on  the  United  States 
for  financing  their  basic  governmental 
services,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
people  themselves  should  bear  a 
greater  responsibility  for  paying  for 
their  government.  However,  efforts  in 
this  direction  had  not  easily  led  to 
practical  solutions. 

Senator  Iehsi  noted  that  certain 
objectives  of  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment appeared  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  "strategic  area"  character  of 
Micronesia.  He  cited  in  particular  the 
application  of  the  "most-favored- 
nation"  clause  of  the  Agreement 
which  seemed  to  place  strategic 
considerations  above  economic  de- 
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velopment.  Other  areas  cited  as 
hampering  development  were  travel 
restrictions  on  Micronesians  coming 
to  the  United  States  for  employment 
and  education,  tariffs,  and  inade- 
quate Micronesian  input  to  federal 
regulatory  powers  over  air  and  sea 
communications. 

In  conclusion,  Senator  Iehsi  said 
that  the  changing  needs,  require- 
ments, and  aspirations  of  the  Micro- 
nesian people  should  be  reflected  in 
preparation  of  a  concerted  Micro- 
nesian program  for  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  territory 
during  the  1970's. 

Congressman  Manglona  said  that 
the  Trust  Territory  Government  was 
moving  ahead  in  planning  and  con- 
structing essential  physical  facilities, 
devoting  more  attention  to  develop- 
ing essential  public  services — particu- 
larly education  and  health — and  in- 
ducing expansion  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  However,  if 
these  governmental  activities  were  to 
be  truly  meaningful,  development 
should  be  brought  to  the  people  at 
the  lowest  levels  and  public  expendi- 
tures should  have  a  greater  multiplier 
effect  on  the  economy.  In  particular, 
financial  institutions  and  private  in- 
vestment capital  should  be  encour- 
aged and  a  public  land  management 
program  should  be  developed.  He 
cited  as  chronic  problems  inadequate 
health  and  education  services  for  the 
50%  of  the  population  that  lived  out- 
side of  the  district  centers,  the  short- 
age of  skilled  Micronesians,  and  the 
underemployment  of  able-bodied 
Micronesians.  As  for  the  future, 
Congressman  Manglona  pointed  to 
the  anticipated  growth  in  tourism, 
fisheries,  and  commercial  agriculture 
as  areas  requiring  a  concerted  effort 
to  utilize  effectively  available  local 
labor  and  investment  capital.  Con- 
gressman Manglona  said  that  signifi- 
cant progress  had  been  made  and 
would  certainly  continue  to  be  made 
and  that  he  was  happy  that  the 
Micronesian  people  had  the  sympa- 
thetic ear  and  close  attention  of  the 


United  States  and  the  Council  in 
their  endeavor  to  better  conditions  in 
the  territory. 

PETITIONS 

The  Trusteeship  Council  had  11 
petitions  concerning  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands on  its  agenda.  It  considered  5 
of  these  and  carried  6  forward  to  its 
next  session. 

One  petition  from  the  Saipan  Mu- 
nicipal Legislature  (Marianas  Dis- 
trict) claimed  that  there  were 
cultural  and  historic  differences 
among  the  various  districts,  and  the 
people  of  the  Marianas  were  ready  to 
join  with  the  United  States  territory 
of  Guam,  whereas  the  other  five  dis- 
tricts desired  to  continue  their  present 
status  for  from  5  to  10  years.  In  view 
of  these  differences,  the  petition 
called  for  a  separate  plebiscite  for  the 
people  of  the  Marianas  no  later  than 
1972. 

In  its  observations,  the  United 
States  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Micronesian  Status  Delegation, 
which  contained  representatives  from 
all  districts,  made  no  mention  of  any 
desire  to  maintain  the  status  quo  for 
any  specific  period  of  time.  Regard- 
ing the  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
Marianas  to  join  with  Guam,  the 
United  States  drew  attention  to  its 
previous  observation  on  similar  pe- 
titions that,  while  the  United  States 
had  always  regarded  the  territory  as 
an  administrative  entity,  it  did  not 
rule  out  any  particular  choice  which 
might  be  offered  to  the  people  at  the 
time  of  self-determination.  Such  de- 
cisions would  depend  heavily  on  the 
desires  of  the  Micronesian  people. 

A  petition  from  Balerio  Pedro  from 
Angaur  Island,  Palau  District,  ad- 
dressed to  the  UN  Secretary-General, 
asked  how  the  people  of  Angaur  Is- 
land might  receive  compensation  for 
alleged  forced  and  uncompensated 
phosphate  mining  during  the  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  administrations, 
and  how  the  United  Nations  might 
be  petitioned  for  redress. 
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In  its  observations,  the  United 
States  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Pedro  would  clarify  specific  uncer- 
tainties with  respect  to  his  authority 
to  represent  the  people  of  Angaur 
and  stated  that  it  would  be  prepared 
to  reply  as  soon  as  these  uncertainties 
were  clarified. 

A  petition  transmitted  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
contested  the  validity  of  land  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  certain  land- 
owners in  Moen,  Truk  District,  with 
the  Trust  Territory  Government  that 
allowed  certain  lands  to  be  used  for 
governmental  purposes.  The  petition 
claimed  that  the  agreements  were  un- 
clear, were  not  adequately  explained 
or  translated,  and  were  entered  into 
in  haste. 

In  its  observations,  the  United 
States  pointed  out  that  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  of  the  case,  in 
response  to  the  original  petition  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, did  not  indicate  that  the 
agreements  were  prepared  carelessly 
or  in  haste  and  that  considerable  ef- 
fort had  been  made  over  some  period 
of  time  to  educate  the  people  on  the 
land  transfers.  The  United  States 
also  pointed  out  that  no  effort  had 
been  made  to  seek  redress  through 
judicial  processes  and  recommended 
that  the  petitioners  use  the  services  of 
public  defenders  in  presenting  their 
case  to  the  courts. 

A  petition  transmitting  two  letters 
addressed  to  the  High  Commissioner 
by  the  former  inhabitants  of  Bikini, 
now  residing  on  Kili,  set  forth  a  num- 
ber of  complaints  concerning  the  use 
of  Bikini  Atoll  and  life  on  Kili  and 
asked  the  United  Nations  to  investi- 
gate. 

In  its  observations,  the  United 
States  noted  that  to  ensure  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  during  the  restora- 
tion phase  of  their  home  atoll,  the 
Trust  Territory  Government  was 
constructing  adequate  housing  and 
public  facilities  on  Kili.  In  addition, 
the  1956  trust  fund  was  being  rein- 
vested to  provide  increased  income 


for  the  people.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  further  compensation  for 
the  use  of  Bikini,  the  Council  was  as- 
sured that  the  land  transfer  agree- 
ments were  fair  and  provided  sub- 
stantial compensation,  and  that  full 
use  and  occupancy  rights  to  Bikini 
Atoll  had  been  transferred  to  the 
Trust  Territory  Government.  The 
Council  was  also  assured  that  the 
courts  were  open  to  the  people  to 
press  their  grievances  and  that  free 
le^al  services  would  be  available  to 
them. 

A  petition  from  residents  of  Mili 
Island,  Marshall  Islands  District,  set 
forth  a  number  of  complaints  con- 
cerning conditions  on  the  island,  par- 
ticularly the  existence  of  unexploded 
ordnance,  and  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  correct  them. 

In  its  observations,  the  United 
States  pointed  out  that  steps  were 
being  taken  to  correct  deficiencies, 
particularly  in  providing  better  and 
more  timely  communication  services, 
and  that  additional  educational  op- 
portunities were  being  provided. 
With  regard  to  unexploded  ord- 
nance, the  United  States  noted  that 
an  explosive  ordnance  disposal  team 
had  safely  removed  all  dangerous 
ordnance  found  and  that  additional 
steps  would  be  taken  as  soon  as  addi- 
tional ordnance  was  found. 

In  all  cases,  the  Council  agreed 
to  take  note  of  the  petitions  and 
the  explanations  offered  and  drew 
the  petitioners'  attention  to  the 
proceedings. 

COUNCIL  REPORT 

In  its  report  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, the  Trusteeship  Council  wel- 
comed the  information  that  Bikini 
Atoll  had  been  officially  returned  to 
the  Trust  Territory  Government, 
that  full  legal  title  would  later  be 
returned  to  the  people  of  the  atoll, 
and  that  rehabilitation  programs 
were  underway.  The  Council  hoped 
that   as   soon   as   feasible,  similar 
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measures  would  be  taken  for  other 
displaced  communities.  The  Council 
recalled  its  previous  recommenda- 
tions on  the  settlement  of  war  dam- 
age claims,  and  noted  the  report  of 
the  visiting  mission  that  considerable 
importance  had  been  attached  to  this 
question  in  meetings  with  district 
legislatures  and  the  public  in  all  six 
districts.  The  Council  took  note  of 
the  statement  by  the  U.S.  Represen- 
tative that  legislation  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
implement  the  war  claims  agreement 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 
meet  with  early  approval  and  that 
the  War  Claims  Commission  thus 
established  would  complete  its  work 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Council,  noting  that  legisla- 
tion for  settlement  of  "post-secure" 
claims  had  also  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  expressed 
the  hope  that  a  definite  solution  to 
this  problem  would  be  quickly 
reached. 

Political  Advancement 

The  Council  was  glad  to  note  the 
opinion  of  the  visiting  mission  that 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  was  gain- 
ing in  confidence,  authority,  and 
expertise,  and  made  special  mention 
of  the  high  quality  of  the  reports  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Or- 
ganization, the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, the  Budget  Committee,  and  the 
Future  Political  Status  Commission. 

The  Council  noted  the  visiting 
mission's  impression  that  until  re- 
cently consultations  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration 
were  neither  long  enough  nor  suffici- 
ently detailed  to  allow  the  Congress 
to  exercise  a  real  influence  in  the 
budget  process.  In  the  period  under 
review,  however,  the  Administration 
had  made  a  greater  effort  to  associate 
the  Congress  with  the  budget  process 
and  had  extended  this  involvement 
to  the  six  districts.  The  Council 
agreed  with  the  visiting  mission  that, 
even  at  its  best,  this  process  of  con- 
sultations would  not  meet  the  need 


for  the  exercise  of  more  actual 
authority  by  elected  officials.  The 
Council  again  expressed  the  hope 
that  steps  would  be  taken  to  enlarge 
the  financial  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  by  progressively  extending 
its  powers  to  include  appropriation  of 
U.S.  financial  subsidies. 

While  commending  the  Adminis- 
tration for  the  number  of  Microne- 
sians  appointed  to  senior  positions  in 
the  Executive,  including  five  district 
administrators,  the  Council  noted  the 
visiting  mission's  comment  that  the 
head  of  the  Executive  and  the  six 
district  administrators  are  appointed 
and  not  elected.  The  Council  en- 
dorsed the  visiting  mission's  sugges- 
tion that  further  attention  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  creating  a  form  of 
cabinet  government  in  Micronesia, 
and  to  the  inclusion  of  popularly 
elected  Micronesians  in  the  most 
senior  councils  of  the  Executive  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Council,  noting 
with  approval  the  statement  of  the 
Special  Representative  concerning  the 
progress  made  in  giving  greater  au- 
thority to  the  district  administrators, 
commended  the  Administration  for 
the  close  consultations  between  dis- 
trict administrators  and  district  legis- 
latures, particularly  on  the  budget 
process. 

With  respect  to  the  visiting  mis- 
sion's comments  that  most  municipal 
councils  had  an  inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  their  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties, the  Council  endorsed  the  mis- 
sion's view  that  the  councils  should  be 
informed  of  the  resources  available 
to  them.  It  observed  that  some  mu- 
nicipal councils  had  benefited  from 
Congress  of  Micronesia  and  Adminis- 
tration grants  and  that,  with  local  co- 
operation, good  results  had  been  ob- 
tained, particularly  in  school  construc- 
tion. The  Council  endorsed  the  mis- 
sion's view  that  this  practice  should 
be  encouraged.  The  Council  took 
note  of  the  mission's  suggestion  that 
turning  over  certain  parcels  of  pub- 
lic lands  to  the  municipal  council 
would  strengthen  them  and  help 
propagate  the  idea  that  public  do- 
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main  lands  really  belonged  to  the 
Micronesian  people. 

Concerning  the  statements  by  the 
Special  Representative  and  by  one  of 
the  special  advisers  on  implementa- 
tion of  a  unified  personnel  classifica- 
tion system,  the  Council  hoped  that 
the  new  pay  scale  would  not  have  a 
distorting  effect  on  the  economy. 

Economic  Advancement 

The  Council  noted  the  assessment 
of  the  visiting  mission  that,  while 
Micronesia's  standard  of  living  com- 
pared favorably  with  other  develop- 
ing countries,  the  situation  might 
deteriorate  unless  vigorous  steps  were 
taken  to  remedy  economic  stagnation. 
The  visiting  mission  had  drawTi  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  territory's 
remoteness,  limited  resources,  and 
deficient  transport  and  communica- 
tions systems  as  obstacles  to  develop- 
ment. The  Council  again  recom- 
mended that  greater  priority  be  given 
to  developing  the  basic  physical  in- 
frastructure, particularly  transport 
and  communication  services.  The 
Council  recalled  the  stated  intention 
of  the  United  States  to  lower  tariff 
barriers  on  Micronesian  products 
entering  the  United  States  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  this  would  soon 
be  done. 

The  Council  welcomed  the  recent 
increase  in  the  annual  U.S.  appro- 
priations for  Micronesia.  Noting  that 
increased  attention  was  being  devoted 
to  economic  development,  the  Coun- 
cil was  of  the  opinion  that  Micro- 
nesia's social  services  should  have  a 
sound  economic  foundation.  In  this 
regard,  increased  attention  should  be 
given  to  financing  the  territory's  de- 
velopment from  its  own  public  and 
private  resources.  The  Council  hoped 
that  the  Economic  Development 
Loan  Fund's  procedures  would  be  re- 
viewed to  achieve  greater  flexibility 
and  efficiency,  and  that  its  operations 
would  be  more  decentralized.  The 
Council  trusted  that  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  would  give  particular  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  taxation 


and  other  means  of  raising  revenue, 
not  only  for  its  importance  as  a  source 
of  funds  for  economic  development, 
but  also  as  a  means  of  exercising 
greater  financial  and  political  respon- 
sibility. The  Council  took  note  of  the 
statement  by  the  Special  Represent- 
ative that,  in  light  of  the  need  for 
outside  capital  and  Congress  of 
Micronesia  action  on  the  issue,  the 
U.S.  interpretation  of  the  "most- 
favored-nation"  clause  of  the  Trust- 
eeship Agreement  would  be  given 
serious  study  in  the  near  future. 

The  Council  recommended  that 
the  Administration  make  every  effort 
to  complete  the  land  title  survey  and 
registration  project  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  that  the  benefits  of  the  project 
be  explained  to  the  people.  The  Coun- 
cil continued  to  hope  that  public 
lands  no  longer  required  for  govern- 
mental purposes  would  be  returned 
to  productive  use  and  endorsed  the 
hope  of  the  visiting  mission  that  mili- 
tary retention  areas  no  longer  re- 
quired by  the  military  would  be 
returned  to  the  original  inhabitants. 

The  Council  took  note  of  the  com- 
ment of  the  visiting  mission  that  agri- 
culture seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  stasr- 

m  o 

nation  and  of  the  statement  by  the 
Special  Representative  that  the  larg- 
est increase  in  proposed  spending 
would  be  in  the  fields  of  agriculture 
and  marine  resources.  The  Council 
drew  particular  attention  to  the  visit- 
ing mission's  recommendation  con- 
cerning improvements  in  agricultural 
extension  services,  the  marketing  and 
export  of  agricultural  products,  and 
the  training  of  workers.  The  Council 
noted  with  pleasure  the  visiting  mis- 
sion's statement  that  it  was  impressed 
by  steps  being  taken  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  develop  the  territory's  ma- 
rine resources,  and  endorsed  the 
mission's  suggestions  for  the  strength- 
ening and  further  development  of 
commercial  fishing  operations. 

The  Council  was  of  the  opinion 
that  although  tourism  had  undergone 
spectacular  growth  and  continued  to 
be  a  major  hope  for  the  economic 
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future  of  the  territory,  it  should  not 
divert  efforts  from  promotion  of  a 
balanced  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  Micronesia. 

Social  and  Educational  Advancement 

Taking  note  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  expansion  of  the  territory's 
health  services,  the  Council  trusted 
that  all  proposed  construction  would 
be  completed  on  schedule  and  that 
the  necessary  additional  staffs  would 
be  found.  The  Council  endorsed  the 
recommendation  of  the  visiting  mis- 
sion that  top  priority  be  given  to  im- 
provement of  services  provided  by 
dispensaries.  It  also  endorsed  the  vis- 
iting mission's  opinion  that  controls 
on  the  importation  and  possession  of 
firearms  should  be  strictly  enforced 
by  the  Administration. 

The  Council  noted  with  interest 
the  attention  given  by  the  Congress 
of  Micronesia  to  the  objectives  and 
operations  of  the  educational  system. 
The  Council  was  pleased  that  the 
Micronesian  Occupational  Center 
was  now  in  operation  and  welcomed 
the  designation  of  a  new  Community 
College  as  the  first  institution  of 
higher  learning  in  the  territory.  The 
Council  drew  attention  to  the  visiting 
mission's  view  that  in  the  next  few 
years  the  Administration  should  en- 
sure that  all  children  attend  elemen- 
tary school,  that  teaching  standards 
be  improved,  that  technical  and  voca- 
tional education  be  expanded,  and 
that  curricula  be  reformed  to  make  it 
more  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
Micronesia. 

The  Council  took  note  of  reduc- 
tions in  the  number  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  and  the  increased  empha- 
sis on  assigning  more  skilled  and  pro- 
fessional volunteers.  The  Council 
trusted  that  areas  where  valuable  as- 
sistance had  been  rendered  by  the 
Peace  Corps  would  not  be  ignored 
and  endorsed  the  hope  of  the  visiting 
mission  that  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram of  teaching  English  as  a  second 
language  would  not  be  phased  out 
prematurely. 

Trusteeship  Council 


Timetable  for  Self-Government  or 
Independence 

The  Council  noted  with  great  in- 
terest the  report  of  the  Future  Poli- 
tical Status  Commission  of  the 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  which  was 
summarized  in  the  visiting  mission's 
report.  The  Council  also  noted  that 
the  Congress's  Political  Status  Dele- 
gation had  held  two  series  of  discus- 
sions with  representatives  of  the 
United  States  on  the  future  political 
status  of  Micronesia,  and  it  looked 
forward  to  receiving  copies  of  the  re- 
port that  the  Political  Status  Delega- 
tion would  present  on  the  results  of 
these  discussions.  The  Council  com- 
mended the  Future  Political  Status 
Commission's  thorough  examination 
of  the  issues  and  observed  that  both 
the  Political  Status  Delegation  and 
the  public  had  shown  an  interest  in 
the  United  Nations  role  in  terminat- 
ing other  trusteeship  agreements.  The 
Council,  taking  into  account  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia  to  explain 
to  the  people  of  Micronesia  the 
choices  open  to  them,  and  the  unique 
difficulties  faced  by  the  territory,  en- 
dorsed the  visiting  mission's  opinion 
that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Micronesia  to  determine  their 
future  sooner  rather  than  later.  The 
Council  urged  the  United  States  to 
pursue  vigorously  its  efforts,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia,  to  prepare  the  people  of 
the  territory  to  exercise  their  right  of 
self-determination. 

COMMITTEE  OF  24 

The  Committee  of  24  and  its  sub- 
committee concerned  with  Pacific 
territories  considered  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  at  eight 
meetings  during  the  year.  As  in  pre- 
vious years  the  U.S.  Representative 
pointed  out  that  the  territory  had 
recently  and  properly,  as  defined  by 
the  Charter,  been  considered  by  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  and  therefore 
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the  United  States  entered  a  general 
reservation  regarding  the  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  territory. 

On  October  27,  the  subcommittee 
adopted  a  report  in  which  it  ( 1 )  took 
note  of  the  U.S.  statement  on  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Security  Council 
concerning  the  administration  of  the 
territory  and  the  U.S.  invitation  to 
consult  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  to  the  Security  Council  con- 
cerning its  37th  session;  (2)  stated 
that  it  had  insufficient  information 
at  its  disposal,  especially  concerning 
the  views  of  the  Micronesians  on  the 
future  status  of  their  territory;  and 
therefore  (3)  wished  to  reiterate  its 
previous  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  territory,  espe- 
cially those  concerning  the  future 
status  of  the  territory  and  the  terri- 
tory's economic  dependence  on  the 
United  States. 

On  November  2,  the  full  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  report  of  its 
subcommittee,  with  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative reiterating  his  general  reser- 
vation on  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  as  a  whole. 

Trust  Territory  of 
New  Guinea 

The  Trust  Territory  of  New 
Guinea  comprises  the  northeastern 
part  of  New  Guinea,  north  of  the 
Papuan  and  east  of  the  West  Irian 
borders,  and  the  arc  of  islands  stretch- 
ing from  the  Admiralties  to  the  north- 
ern Solomons  (Buka  and  Bougain- 
ville) .  The  total  land  area  is  some 
92,160  square  miles. 

As  of  June  30,  1969,  the  indigenous 
population  was  estimated  at  1,702,- 
279.  At  the  census  of  June  1966,  the 
nonindigenous  population  numbered 
20,265. 

The  trust  territory,  which  Australia 
administers  in  union  with  the  neigh- 
boring Australian  non-self-governing 
territory  of  Papua,  presents  formi- 


dable problems  of  administration. 
More  than  700  different  dialects  are 
spoken  in  the  territory  which  includes 
some  of  the  world's  most  primitive 
people. 

The  Australian  Representative 
pointed  out  that  the  objective  of  his 
government  was  to  prepare  and  work 
with  the  people  of  the  territory  for 
their  exercise  of  self-determination. 
In  this  regard,  he  outlined  the  work 
of  the  Territorial  House  of  Assem- 
bly's Select  Committee  on  Constitu- 
tional Development.  He  pointed  out 
that  although  the  Select  Committee 
was  but  recently  formed  and  had 
only  issued  interim  reports,  the  Ad- 
ministration was  already  carrying  out 
some  of  the  reforms  suggested  by  it. 
As  for  the  policy  of  Australia  toward 
the  future  of  the  territory,  the  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Australia  in  his 
opening  remarks  before  the  Austra- 
lian Parliament  had  stated  that  his 
government  would  take  steps  to  ad- 
vance the  territory  further  along  the 
road  to  self-government  and  eventual 
independence;  that  his  government 
would  not  set  a  date  for  independ- 
ence against  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  the  territory;  and  that  considera- 
tion of  major  changes  in  constitution- 
al arrangements  for  self-government 
should  await  presentation  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial House  of  Assembly  of  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Constitutional  Development. 

COUNCIL  REPORT 
Political  Advancement 

The  Council  was  encouraged  that 
the  House  of  Assembly  was  continu- 
ing to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
problem  of  developing  a  sense  of  na- 
tionhood and  that  it  had  approved 
creation  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
Constitutional  Development,  one  of 
whose  tasks  was  to  study  the  adoption 
of  a  common  name,  flag,  and  na- 
tional anthem  for  the  territory. 

The  Council  was  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Select  Committee  was  study- 
ing various  alternative  forms  of  gov- 
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ernment  and  their  suitability  for  the 
territory,  and  it  looked  forward  to 
the  Committee's  report.  The  Council 
was  gratified  by  the  increasingly  im- 
portant role  played  by  the  Adminis- 
trator's Executive  Council,  and  it 
hoped  that  Australia  would  continue 
to  expand  both  the  responsibilities 
and  the  decision-making  role  of  the 
Council,  and  would  broaden  indig- 
enous participation  in  all  institutions 
of  government.  The  Council  noted 
the  formation,  within  the  Adminis- 
trator's Executive  Council,  of  an  Es- 
timates Committee  to  examine  and 
make  recommendations  on  the  bud- 
get and  to  provide  a  link  with  the 
House  of  Assembly  on  budget 
formulation. 

The  Council  commended  Austra- 
lia for  devoting  greater  resources  and 
effort  to  political  education  and 
hoped  that  this  program  would  be 
expanded  and  have  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect in  developing  a  sense  of  national 
unity. 

The  Council  was  pleased  that  the 
House  of  Assembly  agreed  to  the  in- 
troduction of  urban  local  govern- 
ment councils  in  the  main  towns,  and 
that  these  councils  would  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  municipal 
services  in  their  areas.  In  the  view  of 
the  Council,  a  greater  emphasis  on 
meeting  local  needs  with  local  reve- 
nues would  enhance  the  value  of  lo- 
cal government  councils  and  would 
develop  the  self-reliance  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory. 

The  Council  was  also  pleased  that 
Australia  had  made  major  efforts  to 
carry  out  previous  recommendations 
of  the  Council  concerning  localiza- 
tion of  the  public  service  and  it  be- 
lieved that  the  already  substantial  ef- 
fort must  be  increased  and  acceler- 
ated. 

Economic  Advancement 

The  Council  continued  to  believe 
that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  in- 
crease indigenous  participation  in  the 
territory's  economic  growth,  particu- 


larly by  increasing  loan  sources  for 
investment  by  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation. The  Council  welcomed  the  in- 
crease in  the  budgetary  grant  from 
Australia  and  noted  the  role  played 
by  ministerial  members  and  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  the  budget 
process.  The  Council  recommended 
that,  subject  to  the  report  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Constitutional 
Development,  the  Administering  Au- 
thority should  improve  the  machin- 
ery for  the  progressive  transfer  of 
further  financial  responsibility  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction 
the  increased  production  of  market- 
able crops  and  hoped  that  the  Ad- 
ministration would  continue  to  diver- 
sify the  economy  through  encourag- 
ing production  of  new  crops.  The 
Council  also  noted  with  satisfaction 
the  Administration's  study  of  land 
tenure  reform  and  hoped  that  the  im- 
plementing legislation  would  take 
into  consideration  traditional  group 
ownership,  the  need  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction, and  the  need  to  explain  the 
legislation's  benefits  to  the  people. 
The  Council  recommended  that  the 
Administration  continue  to  deal  care- 
fully with  any  land  claims  disputes 
arising  from  the  Bougainville  copper 
project. 

The  Council  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  House  of  Assembly  had 
approved  the  agreement  with  the 
Bougainville  mining  company  and 
that  the  project  would  place  the  ter- 
ritory among  the  world's  leading 
copper  producers.  The  Council  in- 
vited the  Administration  to  take  steps 
to  ensure  that  such  a  large  project 
not  have  distorting  effects  on  the 
economy — particularly  the  balance  of 
the  territory's  5-year  plan — and  that 
the  people  of  the  territory  derive  the 
maximum  benefit  from  it. 

Social  and  Educational  Advancement 

Noting  with  interest  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  indigenous  persons 
engaged  in  wage  employment  and  the 
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parallel  increase  in  union  member- 
ship, the  Council  wished  to  learn 
whether  this  increase  in  wage  em- 
ployment was  really  helping  to  im- 
prove living  standards.  Expressing 
satisfaction  that  almost  all  of  the 
population  was  provided  with  health 
protection.  the  Council  recom- 
mended that  Australia  continue  its 
efforts  to  achieve  a  quantitative  and 
qualitative  improvement  in  the  care 
provided.  The  Council  also  recom- 
mended that  the  Administration  in- 
struct the  Housing  Commission  to 
accelerate  the  rate  of  housing-starts 
and  to  concentrate  on  providing  as- 
sistance to  the  inhabitants  of  squatter 
settlements. 

The  Council  noted  the  Administra- 
tion's continued  efforts  to  improve 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  education 
in  the  territory,  particularly  the 
steps  taken  to  coordinate  public  and 
private  education  through  a  single 
education  system  and  to  prepare  high 
school  graduates  for  higher  educa- 
tion. It  also  noted  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  in  higher 
education.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Council  regretted  that  over  one-half 
of  the  school-age  population  still  had 
not  received  any  schooling. 

Timetable  for  Self-Government  or 
Independence 

The  Council  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion the  successful  operation  to  date 
of  the  system  of  ministerial  members 
and  the  study  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Development  of 
further  possible  steps  toward  self- 
determination.  The  Council  wel- 
comed Australia's  recent  declaration 
which,  while  reiterating  the  belief 
that  no  arbitrary  date  for  independ- 
ence should  be  set,  expressed  anew 
its  commitment  to  self-government 
and  eventual  independence  and  its 
belief  in  constant  advancement  to- 
ward self-government.  The  Council 
expressed  its  gratification  that  in  pur- 
suance of  this  belief,  and  after  dis- 
cussions with  the  Select  Committee 


on  Constitutional  Development,  the 
Administration  had  taken  steps  to 
increase  the  powers  of  the  ministerial 
members  and  the  Administrator's 
Executive  Council. 

VISITING  MISSION 

On  June  19  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil decided  to  send  a  visiting  mission 
to  New  Guinea  in  1971  and  invited 
France,  Iraq,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  to  submit  nomina- 
tions for  membership  on  the  visiting 
mission.  In  making  its  decision,  the 
Council  took  into  account  a  24th 
General  Assembly  resolution  of  De- 
cember 16,  1969,  which  had  re- 
quested the  Council  to  include  non- 
members  of  the  Council  on  its 
visiting  mission  and  the  proposal  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
24  that  Sierra  Leone  and  Iraq  be 
included  in  the  mission. 

COMMITTEE  OF  24 

The  Committee  of  24  considered 
New  Guinea  together  with  Papua 
and  on  November  3  adopted  a  re- 
port which  in  its  conclusions  and 
recommendations  ( 1  <  reaffirmed  the 
inalienable  right  of  the  people  of  the 
territory  to  self-determination:  (2) 
expressed  the  view  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territory  were  not  yet 
fully  participating  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs;  (3)  urged 
Australia  to  establish  a  specific  time- 
table to  guide  the  territory  to  self- 
determination  and  independence; (4) 
said  it  would  welcome  further  infor- 
mation on  the  economic  development 
plan  in  operation  since  1968,  as  well 
as  steps  w7hich  had  been  taken  to  en- 
sure the  fullest  protection  of  the  eco- 
nomic rights  of  the  indigenous  popu- 
lation; and  (5)  while  noting  that  the 
Trusteeship  Council's  forthcoming 
visiting  mission  would  include  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  stated  that  it 
would  appreciate  the  visiting  mis- 
sion's taking  into  consideration  pre- 
vious recommendations  and  resolu- 
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tions  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
the  territory. 

The  U.S.  Representative  praised 
Australia's  effort  to  meet  the  difficult 
problems  posed  by  New  Guinea,  par- 
ticularly its  efforts  to  prepare  the  ter- 
ritory for  self-determination,  and 
entered  a  general  reservation  on  the 
Committee's  report  as  a  whole. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  Assembly's  Fourth  Committee 
(Trusteeship  and  Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories),  after  considering 
both  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the 
Committee  of  24  reports,  on  Decem- 
ber 1 1  adopted  a  resolution  sponsored 
by  Senegal  and  eight  other  states 
which  inter  alia  reaffirmed  the  in- 
alienable right  of  the  people  of  the 
territory  to  self-determination  and  in- 
dependence ;  took  note  of  the  arrange- 
ment made  by  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil concerning  the  composition  of  its 
forthcoming  visiting  mission;  and 
called  upon  Australia  to  prescribe,  in 
consultation  with  freely  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  a  spe- 
cific timetable  for  the  people  to  ex- 
ercise their  right  of  self-determination 


and  independence  and  to  report  to 
the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the 
Committee  of  24  on  the  action  taken. 
The  draft  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  86  to  0,  with  7  abstentions 
(Australia,  U.S.). 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Mr. 
Mazewski,  in  explanation  of  vote, 
stated  that  the  consideration  of  the 
item  indicated  that  Australia  took 
seriously  its  obligation  to  prepare  the 
territory  for  self-determination  and 
that  the  United  States  had  every  con- 
fidence that  Australia  would  fulfill  its 
trusteeship  obligations  with  or  with- 
out a  timetable.  He  recalled  that  the 
1968  resolution  contained  a  similar 
reference  to  setting  timetables  and 
that  the  United  States  had  stated  that 
the  form  and  timing  of  self-determi- 
nation was  a  matter  that  should  be 
left  to  the  people  of  the  territory  to 
decide  and  should  not  be  imposed 
from  the  outside.  For  this  reason,  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  abstain 
on  the  resolution. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  the 
resolution  December  14  in  plenary 
without  debate  by  a  vote  of  98  to  0, 
with  5  abstentions  (Australia,  U.S.). 


Committee  of  24 


The  General  Assembly  in  1961 
established  a  17-member  Special 
Committee  on  the  Situation  with 
Regard  to  the  Implementation  of  the 
Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  In- 
dependence to  Colonial  Countries 
and  Peoples.  In  1962  the  Committee 
was  enlarged  to  24  members.1 

1  During  1970  the  Committee  had  the 
following  23  members:  Afghanistan,  Bul- 
garia, Ecuador,  Ethiopia,  Honduras,  India, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy 
Republic,  Mali,  Norway,  Poland,  Sierra 
Leone,  Syria,  Tanzania,  Tunisia,  U.S.S.R., 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Yugoslavia.  Australia,  which 
withdrew  in  January  1969,  had  not  been 


In  1970  the  Committee  of  24, 
chaired  by  Ambassador  Davidson 
Nicol  of  Sierra  Leone,  held  66  plenary 
meetings  between  March  6  and 
December  3.  The  United  States  also 
served  on  Subcommittee  II  which 
considered  Pacific  Ocean  territories.2 


replaced.  During  the  25th  General  As- 
sembly Honduras,  Norway,  and  Italy  also 
announced  their  withdrawal,  and  on 
Dec.  17  Fiji,  Sweden,  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  were  chosen  to  fill  three  of  the 
four  vacancies. 

2  Members  of  Subcommittee  II :  Af- 
ghanistan, Ethiopia,  Honduras,  India, 
Iraq,  Poland,  and  United  States, 
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Visiting  Missions 


On  April  13,  by  approving  the  re- 
port of  its  Working  Group  1  (steer- 
ing committee),  the  Committee 
decided  inter  alia  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  sending  visiting  missions  to 
territories.  The  item  was  subsequently 
discussed  at  four  rheetings  of  the 
full  Committee  and  by  the  various 
subcommittees.  On  September  1  the 
Committee  adopted  a  10-power  reso- 
lution which,  in  its  preambular  para- 
graphs, (1)  recalled  the  General 
Assembly's  earlier  requests  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  administering 
powers,  (2)  expressed  the  Commit- 
tee's conviction  of  the  effectiveness  of 
visiting  missions  in  securing  first- 
hand information,  and  (3)  recalled 
the  constructive  role  played  by  previ- 
ous UN  visiting  missions.  In  the  reso- 
lution's operative  paragraphs  the 
Committee  ( 1 )  regretted  that  the  un- 
cooperative attitude  of  the  adminis- 
tering powers  toward  visiting  missions 
had  impeded  implementation  of  the 
Colonialism  Declaration,  (2)  reiter- 
ated its  appeal  to  the  administering 
powers  to  reconsider  their  attitude  on 
this  matter,  and  (3)  requested  the 
chairman  to  hold  consultations  with 
the  administering  powers  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Committee.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  20  to  0, 
with  2  abstentions  (U.K.,  U.S.) .  The 
United  States  abstained  because  U.S. 
territories  are  open  societies,  and  be- 
cause their  progress  toward  self- 
determination  has  been  steady  and 
without  need  of  assistance  from  visit- 
ing missions. 

Territories  Considered 
in  1970 

During  1970  the  Committee  con- 
sidered the  following  territories : 

^Members  of  Working  Group:  Bul- 
garia, Ecuador,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Italy, 
Malagasy  Republic,  Sierra  Leone,  Tan- 
zania, and  Venezuela. 


American  Samoa 

Antigua 

Bahamas 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

British 

Virgin  Islands 
Brunei 

Cayman  Islands 
Cocos  (Keeling) 

Islands 
Dominica 
Falkland  Islands 
Fiji 

French  Territory 
of  the  Afars 
and  the  Issas 

Gibraltar 

Gilbert  and 
Ellice  Islands 

Grenada 

Guam 

Hong  Kong 

Montserrat 

Namibia 


New  Hebrides 

Niue 

Oman 

Papua 

Pitcairn 

Portuguese 
territories 

St.  Helena 

St.  Kitts-Nevis- 
Anguilla 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Seychelles 

Solomon  Islands 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Spanish  Sahara 

Tokelau  Islands 

Trust  Territory  of 
New  Guinea 

Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Is- 
lands 

Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands 

U.S.  Virgin  Islands 


Committee  consideration  of  the 
following  territories  is  covered  in 
other  sections  of  this  report :  Namibia 
(p.  190),  Portuguese  territories  (p. 
192),  Southern  Rhodesia  (p.  198), 
Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea  (also 
covering  Papua)  (p.  172) ,  and  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (p. 
169) .  The  consideration  of  these  ter- 
ritories and  those  described  below 
were  of  particular  interest  to  the 
United  States. 

SPANISH  SAHARA 

The  full  Committee  considered  this 
territory  at  two  sessions  on  October  29 
and  November  20.  It  noted  the  Sec« 
retary-General's  request  to  the  Span- 
ish Representative,  pursuant  to  a  24th 
General  Assembly  resolution,  to  con- 
sult on  the  dispatch  of  a  visiting  mis- 
sion to  Spanish  Sahara.  The 
Committee  also  noted  the  Spanish 
Representative's  reply  that  (1)  his 
government  was  prepared  to  grant 
self-determination  to  the  people  of 
the  territory  at  a  date  in  accordance 
with  their  wishes,  (2)  a  census  was 
being  prepared  so  that  the  true  pop- 
ulation of  Spanish  Sahara  could  indi- 
cate its  wishes,  and  (3)  the  United 
Nations  would  be  duly  notified  so  as 
to  be  present  for  this  act  of  self- 
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determination.  The  Committee  de- 
cided to  submit  the  relevant  docu- 
ments to  the  General  Assembly  and 
to  continue  its  discussion  of  Spanish 
Sahara  at  its  next  session,  subject  to 
the  guidance  of  the  Assembly. 

Assembly  Action 

The  x\ssembly's  Fourth  Committee 
discussed  Spanish  Sahara  at  some 
length,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  reply  of  the  Spanish  Representa- 
tive to  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
question  of  sending  a  visiting  mission. 
The  representatives  of  Mauritania, 
Morocco,  and  Algeria,  while  noting 
that  the  reply  of  the  Spanish  Repre- 
sentative could  be  interpreted  as  a 
commitment  to  self-determination  for 
the  people  of  Spanish  Sahara,  won- 
dered when  the  consultations  between 
Spain  and  all  interested  parties  called 
for  in  General  Assembly  resolutions 
would  be  held  and  how  the  people  of 
the  territory  could  make  known  their 
wishes  on  self-determination,  since 
they  had  no  contact  with  neighboring 
governments. 

On  December  9  the  Representa- 
tives of  Ghana  and  Mali,  on  behalf  of 
13  other  cosponsors,  introduced  a  res- 
olution in  the  Fourth  Committee 
which  added  a  number  of  new  provi- 
sions not  included  in  resolutions 
adopted  in  previous  years.  Among 
other  things  the  resolution  ( 1 )  ex- 
pressed the  Assembly's  regret  that 
discussions  between  Spain  and  the 
governments  concerned  on  the  hold- 
ing of  a  referendum  had  not  yet  taken 
place;  (2)  declared  that  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  colonial  situa- 
tion in  Spanish  Sahara  retarded 
stability  and  harmony  in  northwest 
Africa;  and  (3)  repeated  the  invita- 
tion to  Spain  to  determine,  in  con- 
formity with  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Spanish  Sahara,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Governments  of  Mauri- 
tania and  Morocco  and  any  other 
interested  party,  procedures  for  hold- 
ing a  referendum  under  UN  auspices 
to  enable  the  people  to  exercise  their 
right  of  self-determination. 


The  resolution  also  invited  all 
states  to  refrain  from  making  invest- 
ments  in  Spanish  Sahara  in  order 
to  speed  the  achievement  of  self* 
determination  and  requested  the  Sec- 
retary-General, in  consultation  with 
Spain  and  the  Committee  of  24,  to 
appoint  immediately  and  expedite 
the  dispatch  of  the  visiting  mission 
called  for  in  the  1969  General  Assem- 
bly resolution. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  in 
committee  on  December  10  by  a  vote 
of  86  to  0,  with  12  abstentions 
(Spain,  U.S.).  In  addition  to  sub- 
stantive problems  with  various  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution,  the  United 
States  could  not  support  a  resolution 
that  attempted  to  impose  detailed 
and  specific  terms  for  self-determina- 
tion without  the  full  agreement  of  all 
interested  parties. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  plenary, 
adopted  the  resolution  on  December 
14  without  debate  by  a  vote  of  103  to 
0,  with  11  abstentions  (Spain,  U.S.). 

WEST  INDIES  ASSOCIATED  STATES 

In  accordance  with  a  24th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Committee  of  24  continued 
its  discussion  of  the  territories  of 
Antigua,  Dominica,  Grenada,  St. 
Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla,  St.  Lucia,  and 
St.  Vincent  (otherwise  known  as  the 
West  Indies  Associated  States) .  On 
December  3  the  Committee  decided 
to  consider  the  item  at  its  next  ses- 
sion, subject  to  any  guidance  that  the 
General  Assembly  might  give.  The 
U.S.  Representative,  Ernest  C.  Grigg 
III,  entered  a  reservation  on  the 
Committee's  consideration  of  the  ter- 
ritories since  in  the  U.S.  view  they 
had  already  attained  a  full  measure 
of  self-government. 

Assembly  Action 

The  General  Assembly,  in  addition 
to  including  the  Associated  States  in 
an  omnibus  resolution  on  small  terri- 
tories (see  below),  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  introduced  in  the 
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Fourth  Committee  by  Nigeria  and 
Ghana,  and  also  sponsored  by  Bar- 
bados, Mali,  and  Sierra  Leone.  The 
resolution  requested  the  Committee 
of  24  to  give  urgent  consideration  to 
the  question  of  these  states  at  its  next 
session  in  accordance  with  the  1969 
General  Assembly  resolution  and  to 
report  the  results  of  its  consideration 
to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  26th 
session.  The  draft  resolution  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Fourth  Committee  on 
December  10  by  a  vote  of  86  to  0, 
with  4  abstentions  (U.S.) ,  and  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  December  14 
by  a  vote  of  107  to  0,  with  6  absten- 
tions (U.S.).  The  United  Kingdom 
did  not  participate  in  either  vote. 

On  December  1 1  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee adopted  a  resolution  spon- 
sored by  11  Afro- Asian  states  and 
Yugoslavia  on  information  from  non- 
self-governing  territories  transmitted 
in  accordance  with  article  73e  of  the 
UN  Charter.  In  the  resolution's 
fourth  paragraph  the  General  Assem- 
bly considered  that  in  the  absence  of 
a  specific  decision  by  the  Assembly 
itself  the  United  Kingdom  should 
continue  to  transmit  information  on 
the  Associated  States.  After  pointing 
out  that  the  Associated  States  were 
fully  self-governing  and  that  the 
United  Kingdom  was  therefore  pre- 
cluded from  reporting  on  them  under 
article  73e,  the  U.K.  Representative 
proposed  a  separate  vote  on  the  para- 
graph. This  proposal  was  objected  to 
by  Zambia,  a  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  21 
(U.K.,  U.S.)  to  54,  with  20  absten- 
tions. The  resolution  as  a  whole  was 
then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  79  to  2, 
with  15  abstentions  (U.S.) .  The  U.S. 
Representative,  Mr.  Mazewski,  said 
that  he  had  abstained  because  he  had 
serious  reservations  about  paragraph 
4.  He  wished  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  if  the  paragraph  had  been  voted 
on  separately  he  would  have  voted 
against  it. 

When  the  resolution  was  consid- 
ered by  the  General  Assembly  in 
plenary  on  December  14,  a  separate 


paragraph  vote  was  again  requested 
and  again  denied  by  a  vote  of  27 
(U.K.,  U.S.)  to  50,  with  29  absten- 
tions. The  resolution  as  a  whole  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  86  to  2,  with  18 
abstentions  (U.K.,  U.S.). 

SMALL  TERRITORIES 

A  number  of  small  territories  con- 
sidered separately  or  in  groups  by  the 
Committee  of  24  were  later  dealt  with 
in  an  omnibus  resolution  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Guam  and  American  Samoa 

In  considering  these  U.S.  terri- 
tories, the  Committee  had  available 
not  only  the  working  papers  prepared 
by  the  Secretariat  but  also  a  report 
presented  by  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Frederick  H.  Sacksteder,  on  the  latest 
developments  in  the  territories. 

On  October  7  the  Committee 
adopted  without  change  the  report  of 
its  Subcommittee  II  in  which  it  inter 
alia:  (1)  considered  that  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Guam,  while 
attributable  to  some  extent  to  the 
growth  of  tourism,  the  establishment 
of  industries,  and  its  development  as 
a  communications  center,  continued 
to  revolve  around  the  existence  of 
military  bases  in  the  territory  which 
were  impeding  the  process  of  decolo- 
nization; (2)  believed  that  this  de- 
pendence should  be  brought  to  an 
end;  (3)  hoped  that  recent  constitu- 
tional developments  in  the  territories 
would  lessen  their  dependence  on  the 
United  States,  and  considered  that 
the  United  States  should  stress  the 
political  education  of  the  people  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  all  choices  open 
to  them,  including  independence; 
(4)  expressed  its  concern  at  the  ten- 
dency of  the  United  States  to 
perpetuate  its  association  with  the 
territories;  and  (5)  expressed  its  con- 
cern at  the  increased  presence  and 
activities  of  American  citizens  which 
could  affect  the  political  process  and 
future  of  the  territories. 
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On  September  22,  during  the  Sub- 
committee's consideration  of  the 
reoort,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Mr.  Grigg,  expressed  a  general  reser- 
vation with  regard  to  the  report  as  a 
whole  and  specifically  pointed  out 
that : 

1.  The  United  States  could  not 
accept  the  implication  that  the  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  citizens  was  affecting  the 
political  process  in  the  territories, 
since  the  people  of  both  territories 
were  in  complete  control  of  their 
political  life. 

2.  Regarding  the  charge  that  the 
United  States  tended  to  perpetuate 
its  association  with  the  territories, 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  inhab- 
itants wished  to  terminate  that  asso- 
ciation and  that  if  there  was  any 
criticism  of  the  course  of  their  politi- 
cal development,  it  was  that  the 
United  States  was  not  acting  quickly 
enough  to  permit  closer  integration 
of  the  territories  with  the  United 
States. 

Seychelles  and  St.  Helena 

The  full  Committee  considered  the 
Seychelles  and  St.  Helena  at  three 
meetings  and  on  August  18  adopted  a 
report  prepared  by  its  Subcommittee 
1 1  which  inter  alia  regretted  that  the 
United  Kingdom  continued  to  violate 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Sey- 
chelles and  stated  that  the  setting  up 
of  the  so-called  British  Indian  Ocean 
Territory  (B.I.O.T.)  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  bases  jointly  with  the 
United  States  was  incompatible  with 
the  Charter  and  the  Colonialism 
Declaration.  It  called  upon  the 
United  Kingdom  (1)  to  respect  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Seychelles 
by  returning  the  islands  earlier 
detached  from  it,  (2)  to  prevent  "in- 
filtration by  foreign  economic  inter- 
ests," (3)  to  accelerate  the  transfer 
of  power  to  representative  organs^ 


1  Members  of  Subcommittee  I :  Ecua- 
dor, Mali,  Sierra  Leone,  Syria,  Tanzania, 
Tunisia,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Yugoslavia. 


and  (4)  not  to  impose  any  future 
status  on  the  territories  not  freely  ac- 
cepted by  the  population. 

The  U.K.  Representative  said  that 
his  delegation  had  a  number  of  reser- 
vations on  the  report,  feeling  that  it 
did  not  accurately  reflect  the  prog- 
ress made  toward  self-government 
and  self-determination  in  the  terri- 
tories during  the  year.  He  particu- 
larly noted  the  fact  that  recent 
constitutional  changes  in  the  Sey- 
chelles came  about  at  the  suggestion 
of  and  with  the  approval  of  elected 
leaders  of  the  territory.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  establishment  of 
the  B.I.O.T.  had  taken  place  only 
after  full  discussion  with  and  the 
agreement  of  the  territory's  elected 
leaders. 

The  United  States  voted  against 
the  report  since,  as  in  previous  years, 
it  did  not  accurately  reflect  recent 
constitutional  developments  and  the 
facts  regarding  the  B.I.O.T. 

U.S.  Virgin  Islands 

The  full  Committee  considered  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  (along  with  the 
British  territories  of  Bahamas,  Ber- 
muda, British  Virgin  Islands,  Cay- 
man Islands,  Montserrat,  and  Turks 
and  Caicos  Islands)  on  October  21 
and  29.  On  the  latter  date  the  Com- 
mittee adopted,  with  slight  modifica- 
tion, a  report  prepared  by  its  Sub- 
committee III  2  in  which  it  inter  alia: 
( 1 )  reaffirmed  both  its  past  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  islands  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  self-determination  and  in- 
dependence; (2)  noted  with  regret 
that  there  had  been  no  constitutional 
progress  during  the  year;  (3)  ex- 
pressed its  concern  over  the  unsatis- 
factory and  even  critical  conditions 
of  the  alien  labor  population  in  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  urged  the 
United  States  to  take  further  mea- 


2  Members  of  Subcommittee  III:  Bul- 
garia, Iran,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Malagasy 
Republic,  Norway,  and  Venezuela. 
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sures  to  solve  the  problems  of  hous- 
ing, welfare,  economics,  and  educa- 
tion; and  (4)  reiterated  its  appeal 
to  the  United  States  to  implement, 
without  delay,  the  objectives  of  the 
Colonialism  Declaration. 

The  U.S.  Representative  expressed 
reservations  about  the  report  and 
specifically  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  was  conscious  of  the 
problems  of  the  alien  population  and 
that  measures  had  been  taken  to  solve 
them.  He  also  noted  that  there  had 
been  significant  constitutional  devel- 
opment during  the  past  year,  particu- 
larly the  implementation  of  the 
Elective  Governor  Act. 

Assembly  Action 

During  the  Fourth  Committee's 
general  debate  on  small  territories  be- 
tween November  13  and  December 
11,  a  draft  resolution  dealing  with  25 
small  territories 1  was  circulated  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  India,  Iraq, 
Mali,  Tanzania,  Uganda,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Zambia. 

In  its  operative  paragraphs  the 
resolution  inter  alia  (1)  expressed 
the  conviction  that  size,  isolation,  and 
limited  resources  should  in  no  way 
delay  implementation  of  the  Coloni- 
alism Declaration;  (2)  reiterated 
that  any  attempt  to  disrupt  "the  na- 
tional unity  and  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  colonial  territories  and  the 
establishment  of  military  bases  and 
installations  in  these  territories"  was 
incompatible  with  the  UN  Charter 
and  the  Colonialism  Declaration;  (3) 
strongly  urged  the  administering 
powers  to  reconsider  their  attitude  to- 
ward visiting  missions;  and  (4)  de- 
cided that  the  United  Nations  should 


1  American  Samoa,  Antigua,  Bahamas, 
Bermuda,  British  Virgin  Islands,  Brunei, 
Cayman  Islands,  Cocos  (Keeling)  Islands, 
Dominica,  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands, 
Grenada.  Guam,  Montserrat,  New  Heb- 
rides, Niue,  Pitcairn,  St.  Helena,  St. 
Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Seychelles,  Solomon  Islands,  Tokelau 
Islands,  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  and 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 


render  all  help  to  the  people  of  these 
territories  in  their  efforts  freely  to  de- 
cide their  future  status. 

On  December  10  the  U.K.  Repre- 
sentative proposed  a  separate  vote  on 
inclusion  of  the  West  Indies  Associ- 
ated States  in  the  draft,  but  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  18 
(U.S.)  to  52,  with  16  abstentions. 
The  Committee  then  adopted  the 
draft  resolution  as  a  whole  by  a  vote 
of  72  to  1,  with  17  abstentions 
(U.S.).  The  General  Assembly  in 
plenary  session  on  December  14 
adopted  the  resolution  without  de- 
bate by  a  vote  of  94  to  1  (U.K.), 
with  20  abstentions  (U.S.). 

The  United  States  found  a  number 
of  the  resolution's  provisions  unac- 
ceptable— including  its  failure  to  take 
into  account  the  special  problems  of 
small  territories  and  its  sweeping  and 
unsubstantiated  allegations  about 
military  bases  in  the  territories — and 
therefore  abstained  on  the  resolution. 

Activities  of  Foreign 
Economic  and  Other 
Interests 

At  the  request  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  Committee  of  24  contin- 
ued its  consideration  of  the  topic 
"Activities  of  foreign  economic  and 
other  interests  which  are  impeding 
the  implementation  of  the  .  .  . 
[Colonialism  Declaration]  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  Namibia,  and  Terri- 
tories under  Portuguese  domination 
and  in  all  other  Territories  under  co- 
lonial domination  and  efforts  to  elim- 
inate colonialism,  apartheid,  and  ra- 
cial discrimination  in  southern  Afri- 
ca." The  item  was  discussed  at  seven 
meetings  in  subcommittee  and  plen- 
ary between  August  26  and  October 
21,  and  on  October  22  the  full  Com- 
mittee adopted  a  report  prepared  by 
its  Subcommittee  I  which  contained 
these  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions, among  others: 
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1.  The  countries  whose  "monopo- 
lies" are  impeding  self-determination 
continue  to  do  nothing  to  restrain 
them  or  to  implement,  even  in  a 
preliminary  way,  previous  General 
Assembly  resolutions.  Further  pene- 
tration, consolidation,  and  expansion 
of  these  interests  has  taken  place  in 
some  territories. 

2.  As  they  are  now  operating,  for- 
eign economic  and  other  interests 
continue  to  constitute  a  major  obsta- 
cle to  political  independence  as  well 
as  social  and  economic  justice. 

3.  Foreign  investments  have  been 
instrumental  in  prolonging  the  strug- 
gle for  liberation  by  the  peoples  of  the 
colonial  territories  in  southern  Africa 
and  have  served  to  strengthen  the  re- 
gimes of  South  Africa,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  Portugal  in  those 
territories. 

The  report  condemned  the  activi- 
ties of  these  foreign  economic  and 
other  interests  which  were  designed 
to  perpetuate  colonial  rule.  The  Ca- 
bora  Bassa  dam  project  of  the  Portu- 
guese Government  in  Mozambique 
was  singled  out  as  contributing  to  the 
furtherance  of  white  supremacy  and 
as  leading  to  international  tension 
and  discord.  The  report  cited  state- 
ments by  representatives  of  liberation 
movements  that  Portugal,  in  return 
for  NATO's  political  and  military 
support,  has  allowed  its  allies  to 
"plunder"  its  African  territories.  The 
report  requested  all  states  concerned 
to  take  steps  with  respect  to  their 
nationals  who  own  and  operate  en- 
terprises in  colonial  territories,  par- 
ticularly in  southern  Africa,  to  stop 
those  activities  that  are  detrimental 
to  the  interest  of  the  colonial  peoples. 
It  also  requested  all  states  to  stop  the 
supply  to  colonial  regimes  of  funds 
and  other  forms  of  assistance,  includ- 
ing military  equipment,  which  is  used 
to  suppress  national  liberation 
movements. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  14  to  2  (U.K.,  U.S.),  with  2 
abstentions. 

In  explaining  his  vote  the  U.S. 


Representative  noted  that  the  report 
was  substantially  the  same  as  those 
previously  adopted  on  this  item.  He 
said  that  his  delegation  voted  against 
the  report  because  the  authors  per- 
sisted in  making  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions based  on  fallacious  premises; 
and  he  regretted  that  the  Committee 
continued  to  repeat  time-worn 
slogans,  without  giving  adequate 
consideration  to  other  views  that 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

The  Fourth  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  considered  the  item  at 
12  meetings  between  November  13 
and  December  11  and  on  the  latter 
date  adopted  a  draft  resolution  which 
had  been  introduced  by  Tanzania 
and  the  U.A.R.  on  behalf  of  15  co- 
sponsors.  The  resolution,  based  on 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  24  on 
this  item,  was  more  sweeping  in  its 
accusations  than  those  in  previous 
years  due  to  the  elimination  of 
qualifying  phrases  which  had  in  ef- 
fect acknowledged  that  not  all  foreign 
economic  interests  were  exploiting 
territories  and  impeding  implementa- 
tion of  the  Colonialism  Declaration. 
The  draft  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  71  to  10  (U.S.),  with 
12  abstentions.  The  General  Assem- 
bly considered  the  draft  resolution  in 
plenary  on  December  14  and  adopted 
it  without  debate  by  a  vote  of  85  to 
11  (U.S.),  with  12  abstentions. 

Military  Activities  in 

Non-Self-Governing 

Territories 

The  Committee  of  24  considered 
military  activities  in  non-self-govern- 
ing  territories  as  a  separate  item  at 
five  meetings  in  Subcommittee  I  and 
plenary,  and  on  November  20  the  full 
Committee  adopted  the  report  of 
the  Subcommittee  which  included 
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among  its  conclusions  the  following 
points : 

1.  The  characteristics,  objectives, 
and  purposes  of  military  activities  in 
colonial  countries  remain  unchanged 
and  continue  to  constitute  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  implementation  of 
the  Colonialism  Declaration. 

2.  The  administering  powers,  in- 
stead of  complying  with  provisions  of 
General  Assembly  resolutions  calling 
for  the  dismantling  of  military  estab- 
lishments, are  increasing  their  mili- 
tary activities  and  arrangements  in 
many  territories. 

3.  The  situation  in  southern 
Africa,  particularly  the  "military  en- 
tente" of  the  Governments  of  South 
Africa,  Portugal,  and  Southern  Rho- 
desia, poses  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
independent  African  states  and  to  in- 
ternational peace  and  security.  The 
Governments  of  South  Africa,  Por- 
tugal, and  Southern  Rhodesia  have 
strengthened  their  military  holds 
over  African  territories  and  Portugal 
has  intensified  its  activities  against 
national  "liberation  movements." 

4.  The  military  activities  of  Por- 
tugal in  its  colonial  territories  con- 
tinue to  be  based  on  the  close  cooper- 
ation of  Portugal  and  its  NATO 
military  allies. 

5.  In  the  case  of  smaller  terri- 
tories, such  as  Guam,  Bermuda,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  others,  the  military  ar- 
rangements went  far  beyond  the 
needs  of  local  defense  and  were  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  people.  In 
the  case  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands, 
the  manner  in  which  the  United 
States  was  drafting  Virgin  Islanders 
into  the  armed  forces  had  led  to  dem- 
onstrations against  conscription  in 
the  islands. 

The  report  concluded  by  con- 
demning the  "military  entente"  of 
South  Africa,  Portugal,  and  South- 
ern Rhodesia  and  calling  upon  all 
states  to  withhold  all  military  support 
and  assistance.  In  addition,  it  re- 
quested administering  powers  (1)  to 


cease  alienating  land  belonging  to  the 
peoples  of  the  territories  for  use  as 
military  bases  and  to  return  all  such 
lands  already  taken;  (2)  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  General  As- 
sembly resolutions  calling  on  the 
administering  powers  to  dismantle 
existing  military  bases  and  to  refrain 
from  establishing  new  ones;  and  (3) 
to  terminate  the  practice  of  drafting 
men  from  colonial  territories  for  serv- 
ice in  their  armed  forces. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  17  to  2  (U.K.,  U.S.),  with  2 
abstentions.  The  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, in  an  explanation  of  vote,  said 
that  his  delegation's  views  on  the  un- 
founded nature  of  these  conclusions 
were  well-known  and  need  not  be 
repeated.  However,  he  reminded  the 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  right,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Charter  and  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement,  to  establish  military 
installations  in  the  strategic  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Any 
amendment  to  the  terms  of  the  Trus- 
teeship Agreement  could  be  made 
only  by  the  Security  Council. 

The  General  Assembly  considered 
this  item  in  the  context  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  24  and  limited 
its  action  on  the  matter  to  a  para- 
graph each  in  the  general  colonialism 
resolution  (see  below)  and  the  reso- 
lution on  small  territories. 

Activities  of  Specialized 
Agencies 

During  its  consideration  of  the 
implementation  of  the  Colonialism 
Declaration  by  the  UN  specialized 
agencies,  at  eight  meetings  between 
July  20  and  August  27,  the  Commit- 
tee had  before  it  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's report  on  his  consultations  with 
the  agencies  regarding  their  imple- 
mentation of  relevant  General  As- 
sembly resolutions. 

The  Committee  also  considered  the 
report  of  its  chairman  on  his  consulta- 
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tions  with  the  President  of  ECOSOC 
in  which  the  chairman  stated  inter 
alia  that  he  had  (1)  expressed  ap- 
preciation for  the  efforts  to  date  of 
the  specialized  agencies  to  assist 
refugees  from  colonial  territories  in 
Africa;  (2)  emphasized  the  need  for 
increased  assistance  from  the  agen- 
cies to  these  refugees;  (3)  noted  that 
there  appeared  to  be  considerable 
scope  for  broader  participation  by  the 
UNDP  and  the  IBRD  in  the  work 
being  carried  out  on  behalf  of  refu- 
gees from  colonial  territories  in 
Africa;  and  (4)  urged  that,  in  order 
to  facilitate  assistance  to  national 
liberation  movements,  the  specialized 
agencies  should  take  the  initiative,  in 
consultation  with  the  OAU,  in  estab- 
lishing concrete  programs  of  assist- 
ance. 

The  ECOSOC  President,  the  re- 
port stated,  had  pointed  out  that 
states  members  of  the  governing 
bodies  and  deliberative  organs  of  the 
specialized  agencies  should  coordinate 
and  ensure  consistency  in  the  posi- 
tions of  their  delegations  to  ensure 
effective  implementation  of  relevant 
General  Assembly  resolutions.  The 
Chairman  and  President  agreed  that 
the  constitutional  difficulties  of  the 
specialized  agencies  in  discontinuing 
all  collaboration  with  the  govern- 
ments of  South  Africa,  Portugal,  and 
Southern  Rhodesia  could  be  over- 
come if  member  states  had  the  politi- 
cal will  and  commitment  to  do  so. 

On  August  27  the  Committee 
adopted  a  draft  resolution  which, 
inter  alia:  (1)  expressed  deep  regret 
that  some  specialized  agencies  had  not 
taken  the  steps  required  for  full  im- 
plementation of  relevant  General 
Assembly  resolutions;  (2)  affirmed 
that  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Security  Council  had  recognized  the 
legitimacy  of  the  agencies  extending 
all  necessary  moral  and  material  as- 
sistance to  national  liberation  move- 
ments; (3)  urged  the  specialized 
agencies  to  give  all  moral  and  mate- 
rial assistance  to  people  struggling  to 
liberate    themselves   from  colonial 
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rule,  and  in  particular,  that  the  agen- 
cies work  out  with  the  OAU  and  the 
liberation  movements  concrete  pro- 
grams to  assist  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  Southern  Rhodesia,  Namibia,  and 
the  Portuguese  territories,  including 
in  particular  the  populations  in  the 
liberated  areas  of  those  territories; 
(4)  urged  all  agencies,  in  particular 
the  IBRD  and  the  IMF,  to  withhold 
all  financial,  economic,  technical,  and 
other  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  South  Africa,  Portugal,  and 
Southern  Rhodesia  until  they  re- 
nounce their  policies  of  racial  dis- 
crimination and  colonial  domination ; 
and  (5)  recommended  that  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  continue  to  exam- 
ine any  problems  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  implementing  the  relevant 
resolutions. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  17  to  2  (U.K.,  U.S.),  with  2 
abstentions. 

In  explanation  of  vote  the  U.S. 
Representative  stated  that  the  resolu- 
tion contained  provisions  that  were 
inconsistent  with  many  agreements 
between  the  specialized  agencies  and 
the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  statutes  of  sev- 
eral of  the  institutions  themselves, 
and  that  his  delegation,  therefore,  had 
no  alternative  but  to  vote  against  the 
resolution. 

ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

The  item  was  discussed  in  the 
Fourth  Committee  at  14  meetings  be- 
tween November  13  and  Decem- 
ber 11.  On  December  7  Bulgaria  and 
Nigeria,  acting  on  behalf  of  20  co- 
sponsors,  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion which  essentially  repeated  the 
points  made  by  the  Committee  of  24. 
On  December  1 1  the  draft  resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  71  to  4 
(U.S.),  with  18  abstentions.  The 
General  Assembly  on  December  14  in 
plenary  session  adopted  the  resolution 
without  debate  by  a  vote  of  83  to  4 
(U.S.) ,  with  21  abstentions. 
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General  Colonialism 
Resolution 

At  the  25th  General  Assembly,  as 
in  previous  years,  the  chapter  of  the 
Committee  of  24  report  reviewing  the 
Committee's  work  as  a  whole  and 
containing  recommendations  for  its 
activities  in  1971  was  debated  in 
plenary  session.  This  chapter  stated, 
inter  alia,  that  the  Committee  in- 
tended, subject  to  the  Program  of 
Action  adopted  in  connection  with 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Colonial- 
ism Declaration  (see  p.  183)  and 
whatever  other  directives  the  General 
Assembly  might  give,  to  continue  with 
much  the  same  program  as  in  1970, 
including  the  making  of  suggestions 
to  assist  the  Security  Council  in  con- 
sidering appropriate  steps  regarding 
threats  to  international  peace  and 
security  arising  in  colonial  territories. 
The  chapter  also  recommended  that 
the  Committee  continue  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  most  appropriate 
methods  and  steps  to  enable  small  ter- 
ritories to  exercise  fully  their  right  of 
self-determination  and  independence. 
The  chapter  further  stated  that  the 
Committee  would  continue  in  1971 
its  consideration  of  foreisrn  economic 
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interests,  military  bases,  deadlines  for 
independence,  the  activities  of  spe- 
cialized agencies,  visiting  missions, 
and  holding  meetings  away  from 
headquarters. 

ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

After  the  Committee's  report  had 
been  considered  in  plenary  at  a  num- 
ber of  sessions,  a  lengthy  draft  resolu- 
tion which  drew  heavily  from  the 
Program  of  Action  was  introduced  on 
behalf  of  30  cosponsors.  In  its  opera- 
tive paragraphs  this  draft  inter  alia 
( 1 )  approved  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  24 ;  ( 2 )  urged  all  states  and 
specialized  agencies  to  provide,  in 
consultation  with  the  OAU,  moral 


and  material  assistance  to  national 
liberation  movements;  (3)  requested 
all  states  and  specialized  agencies  to 
withhold  assistance  of  any  kind  from 
the  Governments  of  South  Africa, 
Portugal,  and  Southern  Rhodesia 
until  they  renounce  their  policy  of 
colonial  domination  and  racial  dis- 
crimination; (4)  requested  all  ad- 
ministering powers  to  withdraw  im- 
mediately and  unconditionally  their 
military  bases  from  colonial  territories 
and  to  refrain  from  establishing  new 
ones;  (5)  requested  the  Committee 
of  24  to  take  into  account  the  Pro- 
gram of  Action  in  seeking  suitable 
means  for  the  immediate  and  full  im- 
plementation of  the  Colonial  Dec- 
laration; (6)  requested  the  Commit- 
tee of  24  to  make  concrete  suggestions 
to  assist  the  Security  Council  in  con- 
sidering appropriate  steps  regarding 
threats  to  international  peace  and 
security  arising  in  colonial  territories ; 
and  (7)  called  upon  the  administer- 
ing powers  to  accept  visiting  missions. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  on 
December  14  by  a  vote  of  93  to  5 
(U.S.) ,  with  22  abstentions. 

U.S.  Withdrawal  From 
Committee 

Following  the  Committee's  ad- 
journment in  early  December,  the 
United  States  concluded  that  it 
should  withdraw  from  membership 
on  the  Committee.  The  decision  was 
made  public  January  11,  1971,  in  a 
letter  from  Ambassador  Yost  to  the 
Secretary-General  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  United  States  would  con- 
tinue to  submit  information  to  the 
United  Nations  on  territories  under 
its  administration  in  accordance  with 
its  obligations  under  the  Charter,  and 
that  it  would  be  prepared  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  Committee,  at  the 
Committee's  invitation,  when  such 
information  on  U.S.  territories  was 
being  discussed. 
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Over  the  years,  the  United  States, 
as  it  has  stated  in  the  Committee, 
has  had  increasingly  serious  reserva- 
tions with  regard  to  the  method  of 
operation  as  well  as  the  decisions  and 
actions  of  the  Committee.  The 
United  States  has  been  particularly 
concerned  over  the  Committee's 
failure  to  follow  the  normal  course 
pursued  by  other  committees  of  con- 
suiting  on  proposed  actions  and  reso- 
lutions with  a  view  to  reaching  a 
consensus  and  achieving  effective  im- 
plementation. Once  before,  in  1968, 
the  United  States  had  considered 
withdrawing  from  the  Committee, 
but  at  that  time  consultations  with 
Committee  members  had  led  to  a 
deferral  of  the  decision  in  favor  of 
seeking,  through  frank  statements  of 
U.S.  views,  acceptable  changes  in  the 


Committee's  performance.  Since  that 
time  the  United  States  has  not  only 
reiterated  these  reservations  but  has, 
in  particular,  expressed  its  concern 
at  the  Committee's  apparent  unwil- 
lingness even  to  take  U.S.  views 
into  consideration.  The  problem  was 
highlighted  by  the  adoption  in  1970, 
as  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Colonialism  Dec- 
laration, of  the  Program  of  Action 
that  will  serve  as  the  Committee's 
guideline  for  the  future  and  is  likely 
to  perpetuate  its  present  attitudes. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  the 
United  States  reluctantly  decided 
that  the  goal  of  practical  progress 
toward  decolonization  could  not  be 
served  by  continued  U.S.  presence  on 
the  Committee. 


10th  Anniversary 

of  the  Colonialism  Declaration 


The  24th  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  which  inter  alia 
decided  that  the  Committee  of  24 
should  be  responsible  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  draft  declaration  or  pro- 
gram of  action  for  consideration  at  a 
special  commemorative  meeting  to  be 
held  in  1970  to  celebrate  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Colonialism  Dec- 
laration. In  addition,  the  Committee 
was  asked  to  prepare  an  analytical 
study  of  decolonization  with  a  view 
to  mobilizing  public  opinion  toward 
the  full  implementation  of  the  Decla- 
ration. The  Assembly  further  decided 
that  this  10th  anniversary  commem- 
oration could  most  appropriately  take 
place  in  connection  with  the  com- 
memorative session  to  be  held  to 
mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations. 


Committee  of  24 

The  Committee  of  24  considered 
this  matter  at  29  meetings  between 
March  11  and  October  2,  1970.  The 
first  11  of  these  meetings  were  de- 
voted to  a  general  debate  on  the 
subject. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambas- 
sador Finger,  speaking  April  1,  noted 
the  considerable  progress  made  in  the 
past  three  decades  in  granting  self- 
determination  and  independence  to 
former  colonial  peoples — before  as 
well  as  after  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration in  1960.  He  noted  that  the 
massive  surge  to  independence  took 
place  largely  without  violence  and 
through  voluntary  action  by  former 
administering     powers.  Moreover 
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these  powers  enjoyed  and  continue  to 
enjoy  unprecedented  prosperity  since 
granting  independence  to  their  for- 
mer colonies,  thus  destroying  the 
myth  that  colonies  are  an  economic 
necessity  for  administering  powers. 

The  U.S.  Representative  also  noted 
that  experience  had  demonstrated  the 
falseness  of  the  allegation  that  foreign 
economic  investment  was  a  significant 
prop  to  colonialism;  in  fact  such  in- 
vestment in  Africa  and  Asia  had 
greatly  expanded  since  independence 
came  to  those  continents.  He  further 
pointed  out  that  the  myth  that  for- 
eign military  bases  were  an  impedi- 
ment to  independence  did  not  stand 
the  test  of  experience  either. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  the  benefit 
of  this  experience,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative said  there  was  no  room  for 
complacency  so  long  as  the  hard  core 
of  the  problem — the  absence  of  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  south- 
ern Africa — remained. 

Turning  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Committee  might  approach  its 
task  of  preparing  the  analytical  study 
on  decolonization,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative said,  "I  think  that  we  must 
decide  first  of  all  whether  our  ap- 
proach should  be  one  of  confronta- 
tion or  negotiation."  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  would  opt  for  cooperation 
rather  than  coercion  and  went  on  to 
make  specific  suggestions  on  how  the 
study  might  be  organized  and  with 
what  it  might  appropriately  deal.  He 
concluded  by  stating: 

What  we  are  suggesting,  in  brief,  .  .  . 
is  that  the  analysis  be  objective  and 
factual;  that  it  will  not  necessarily  re- 
ject previous  actions  of  this  committee 
or  the  General  Assembly  but  that  it 
should  not  consider  them  as  graven  in 
stone  but,  rather,  subject  to  questioning 
and  analysis;  and  that  future  work  on 
the  problems  of  self-determination  and 
independence  should  be  carried  out  in 
a  clearheaded  manner  which  has  the 
best  prospect  of  achieving  those  objec- 
tives. Above  all,  the  committee  must 
decide  whether  the  administering  pow- 
ers are  to  be  treated  as  enemies  who 
must  be  overcome  by  force  either  of 


weapons  or  of  numbers,  or  whether 
there  is  to  be  a  genuine  effort  of 
cooperation. 

We  trust  the  committee  will  choose 
the  latter  course. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman, 
the  Committee  decided  to  entrust  to 
its  Working  Group  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing the  documents  called  for  by  the 
General  Assembly  resolution,  with  the 
understanding  that  nonmembers  of 
the  Group  would  be  free  to  submit 
suggestions  for  its  consideration. 

The  Working  Group  issued  a  report 
on  April  15  recommending  that  an 
ad  hoc  group  of  representatives  be 
sent  to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  views  of  the  leaders  of 
national  liberation  movements  re- 
garding the  preparations  for  the  10th 
anniversary.  On  April  21  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  this  recommendation 
and  later  decided  that  the  ad  hoc 
group  would  consist  of  Ecuador, 
Ethiopia,  India,  Iraq,  Italy,  Poland, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Tunisia. 

The  group  visited  Algiers,  Addis 
Ababa,  Dar  es  Salaam,  and  Lusaka 
from  May  24  to  June  5  and  met  with 
a  number  of  representatives  of  libera- 
tion movements,  whose  views  were 
subsequently  incorporated  in  the  re- 
port submitted  to  the  full  Committee 
on  July  20.  The  Committee  then  re- 
ferred the  report  to  the  Working 
Group  for  its  consideration  in  prepa- 
ration of  the  documents  relating  to 
the  10  th  anniversary. 

On  September  23  the  Working 
Group  submitted  its  report  to  the 
Committee  noting  that  it  had  con- 
sidered the  matter  of  a  special  pro- 
gram of  activities  to  mark  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Colonialism 
Declaration  at  19  meetings.  In  light 
of  the  general  debate  in  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Working  Group  had  de- 
cided that,  rather  than  a  new 
Declaration,  what  was  required  was 
a  Program  of  Action  for  the  total  and 
effective  implementation  of  the  exist- 
ing Declaration.  It  had  considered 
views  submitted  by  nonmembers  of 
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the  Working  Group  as  well  as  the  re- 
port of  the  ad  hoc  group.  On  Septem- 
ber 1,  in  view  of  the  imminent 
opening  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Working  Group  had  decided  to  give 
priority  to  the  draft  of  such  a  Pro- 
gram of  Action,  deferring  the  matter 
of  the  analytical  study  to  a  later  date. 
The  Working  Group's  proposed  Pro- 
gram of  Action,  which  was  subject 
to  a  general  reservation  by  Italy, 
was  included  in  its  report.  The  full 
Committee  considered  the  draft  at  six 
meetings  between  September  25  and 
October  2. 

On  September  30  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  had  difficulties  with  many  sec- 
tions of  the  draft — difficulties  which 
in  a  number  of  cases  had  been  en- 
countered in  previous  resolutions.  He 
reminded  the  Committee  of  the  hope 
expressed  in  his  April  1  statement  that 
it  would  choose  on  this  occasion  to 
adopt  proposals  that  had  a  real  like- 
lihood of  commanding  support  and 
being  effectively  carried  out.  With 
this  goal  in  mind,  the  U.S.  Represen- 
tative offered  17  separate  amend- 
ments to  the  draft  program  which,  he 
stated,  would  permit  the  United 
States  "to  be  associated  with  a  dec- 
laration for  the  10th  anniversary 
which  can  be  fully  cooperative  in 
nature  and  whereby  administering 
powers  and  other  members  can  unite 
on  a  program  which  gives  real  prom- 
ise of  being  carried  out." 

At  two  meetings  on  October  2,  the 
Committee  considered  all  of  the 
amendments  that  had  been  proposed. 
Two  of  the  U.S.  amendments  were 
withdrawn,  while  the  other  15  were 
defeated  by  substantial  margins.  Fi- 
nally the  draft  Program  of  Action 
as  a  whole  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  18  to  2  (U.K., 
U.S.),  with  2  abstentions  (Italy, 
Norway) . 

As  adopted,  the  draft  Program  of 
Action  declared  all  forms  of  colonial- 
ism a  crime  in  violation  of  the  Charter 
and  reaffirmed  the  inherent  right  of 
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colonial  peoples  to  struggle  by  all 
necessary  means  at  their  disposal 
against  colonial  powers.  With  refer- 
ence to  steps  that  might  be  taken  in 
the  future,  it  inter  alia  called  on  the 
Security  Council  to  widen  sanctions 
against  Southern  Rhodesia  to  make 
mandatory  all  measures  laid  down 
in  the  appropriate  article  of  the 
Charter  (see  discussion  of  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  p.  193) ; to  give  careful 
consideration  to  imposing  sanctions 
on  South  Africa  and  Portugal;  to 
give  urgent  consideration  to  imposing 
a  full,  internationally  supervised  arms 
embargo  against  South  Africa;  and  to 
consider  measures  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  all  arms  to  Portugal.  The  draft 
went  on  to  say  that  member  states 
should  wage  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  activities  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic, financial,  and  other  interests 
in  colonial  territories  and  against  all 
military  activities  in  such  territories. 
The  draft  called  on  the  Committee  of 
24  to  continue  its  efforts,  bearing  in 
mind  that  territorial  size,  geograph- 
ical isolation,  and  limited  resources 
should  in  no  way  delay  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Declaration.  It  went 
on  to  elaborate  on  the  Committee's 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  visiting 
missions,  trips  away  from  head- 
quarters, and  preparations  and  ob- 
servation of  the  final  stages  of 
decolonization  in  territories. 

At  this  same  meeting  the  Commit- 
tee noted  and  approved  the  chair- 
man's earlier  transmittal  of  the 
views  of  the  Working  Group  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions concerning  the  modalities  of 
celebrating  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration.  Specifically,  it  sug- 
gested that  one  meeting  of  the  com- 
memorative session  from  Octo- 
ber 14  to  24  be  set  aside  for  commem- 
oration of  the  10th  anniversary  with 
addresses  to  be  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
the  Secretary-General. 
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General  Assembly 

The  rapporteur  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  24  introduced  the  Commit- 
tee's report  on  this  item,  including 
the  draft  Program  of  Action,  to  a 
plenary  meeting  of  the  25th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  October  12,  and 
the  Assembly  devoted  portions  of 
two  meetings  that  day  to  its 
consideration. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambas- 
sador Finger,  in  an  explanation 
prior  to  the  vote,  pointed  out  that  it 
was  with  deep  regret  that  the 
United  States  would  vote  against  the 
resolution  containing  this  program. 
However,  his  delegation's  suggested 
changes  had  been  rejected  and  as  a 
result  "the  Program  of  Action — 
while  laudable  in  objective — does 
not  represent  a  useful  or  construc- 
tive approach  to  a  problem  of  deep 
concern."  Following  this  and  other 
statements,  the  resolution  contain- 
ing the  Program  of  Action  was  put 
to  a  vote  and  adopted  by  86  to  5 
(Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.),  with  15 
abstentions. 

In  a  subsequent  discussion  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  25th  anniversary 
commemorative  session,  it  was  de- 
cided to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the 
meeting  on  October  14  for  the  spe- 
cial ceremony  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  24  to  commemorate  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Colonialism 
Declaration.  The  only  speakers  were 
Committee  of  24  Chairman  Nicol, 
Secretary-General  Thant,  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  President  Hambro. 


Ambassador  Nicol  outlined  the  ob-  ' 

jectives  and  some  key  features  of 
the  Program  of  Action  and  said  its 
aim  and  that  of  the  United  Nations 
was  "the  ultimate  achievement  of 
societies  free  of  any  political  system 
which  condones  any  form  or  mani- 
festation of  colonialism." 

The  Secretary-General,  while  not- 
ing the  progress  made  in  the  last 
10  years  under  the  Colonialism  Dec- 
laration, pointed  out  there  was  no 
room  for  complacency  so  long  as  28 
million  people  were  still  deprived  of 
self-determination.  He  pointed  out 
that  colonialism  is  an  unbalanced 
state  of  affairs  and  that  unbalance  is 
what  is  at  the  root  of  war.  There- 
fore, he  concluded,  "There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  interests  of  all 
member  states  without  exception 
.  .  .  will  be  well  served  by  the 
granting  of  self-determination  to  all 
dependent  peoples." 

President  Hambro  noted  that  the 
experience  of  the  Second  World  War 
had  given  renewed  life  to  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  natural 
law,  among  them  notions  of  popular 
sovereignty  and  national  self- 
determination.  These  had  been  re- 
flected in  the  UN  Charter  and 
subsequently  in  the  Colonialism  Dec- 
laration which  had  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  peoples  of  depend- 
ent territories.  As  for  the  future,  he 
concluded,  "Let  us  concentrate  on 
constructive  imagination  to  work  for 
the  full  implementation  of  the  Dec- 
laration and  for  the  realization  of 
that  hope  for  'Freedom  and  Prog- 
ress' which  forms  the  theme  for  this 
solemn  commemoration." 


Namibia 


The  question  of  Namibia  was  con-  1970.  The  United  Nations  is  particu- 
sidered  in  numerous  UN  bodies,  larly  concerned  with  Namibia  be- 
including  the  Security  Council,  in     cause   of  the  special  international 
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status  of  the  territory,  and  it  has 
urged  the  South  xAfrican  Government 
to  withdraw  its  administration  from 
the  territory  pursuant  to  a  General 
Assembly  resolution  of  October  28, 
1966.  In  this  resolution,  which  the 
United  States  supported,  the  Assem- 
bly (1)  declared  that  South  Africa 
had  forfeited  the  mandate  and  (2) 
assumed  direct  responsibility  for 
Namibia. 

First  Security  Council 
Consideration 

The  Security  Council  met  on  Jan- 
uary 28  in  response  to  a  letter  of 
January  26,  signed  by  57  states,  which 
called  for  an  urgent  meeting  in  view 
of  South  Africa's  failure  to  comply 
with  the  Council's  resolution  of  Au- 
gust 12,  1969,  on  the  subject.  This 
resolution  called  upon  South  Africa 
to  withdraw  its  administration  from 
Namibia  by  October  4,  1969,  and 
provided  that  the  Council  should 
meet  urgently  should  South  Africa 
fail  to  comply. 

The  Council  considered  the  item 
at  three  meetings  from  January  28  to 
30.  At  the  first  of  these,  Finland  in- 
troduced a  draft  resolution,  also 
sponsored  by  Burundi,  Nepal,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  Zambia,  which  inter 
alia  condemned  South  Africa  for 
failing  to  comply  with  both  Se- 
curity Council  and  General  Assem- 
bly resolutions  on  Namibia;  declared 
South  Africa's  continued  presence 
in  the  territory  illegal  and  any 
acts  taken  by  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  on  behalf  of  or  concern- 
ing Namibia  since  the  termination  of 
the  mandate  illegal  and  invalid ;  con- 
sidered that  South  Africa's  continu- 
ing presence  in  Namibia  had  grave 
consequences  for  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  Namibia;  and 
called  upon  all  states,  particularly 
those  with  economic  or  other  interests 
in  Namibia,  to  refrain  from  any  deal- 
ings with  the  Government  of  South 


Africa  that  might  be  inconsistent  with 
the  finding  that  its  presence  in 
Namibia  was  illegal.  The  draft  went 
on  to  request  the  Secretary-General  to 
establish  a  committee  of  experts  to 
report  on  ways  and  means  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  and  earlier 
resolutions  on  Namibia.  It  called  on 
the  specialized  agencies,  other  UN 
bodies,  and  the  Secretary-General  to 
provide  all  necessary  assistance  to  the 
expert  committee. 

Speaking  at  the  same  meeting,  the 
U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador 
Yost,  expressed  grave  regret  that  so 
little  progress  had  been  made  in  per- 
suading South  Africa  to  recognize  the 
international  community's  responsi- 
bility for  Namibia.  He  went  on  to 
praise  the  draft  resolution  for  ac- 
curately representing  and  reaffirming 
the  basic  attitude  of  the  United  Na- 
tions toward  the  problem.  He  stated 
that  the  United  States  would  support 
the  request  for  an  expert  committee 
and  commended  the  broad  consulta- 
tions which  had  permitted  the  intro- 
duction of  a  draft  resolution  that  ap- 
peared to  command  a  wide  measure 
of  support.  Ambassador  Yost  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  members  could 
not  limit  their  responsibilities  on 
problems  of  this  magnitude  to  support 
of  this  resolution.  All  states  must  con- 
tinue bilateral  efforts  to  persuade 
South  Africa  to  accept  the  UN  re- 
sponsibility for  Namibia.  The  United 
States  for  its  part  would  continue  to 
point  out  to  South  Africa  that  it  con- 
sidered South  Africa's  presence  in 
Namibia  illegal.  His  delegation  hoped 
the  expert  study  would  help  the 
Council  to  form  intelligent  judgments 
on  other  peaceful  and  practical  steps 
that  would  enable  the  United  Nations 
to  discharge  its  responsibilities  in 
Namibia. 

At  the  next  meeting,  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  the  cosponsors  introduced  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  draft  resolu- 
tion, the  most  significant  of  which 
provided  that,  rather  than  a  commit- 
tee of  experts,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Council  itself  be  established  to  study 
future  steps  that  might  be  taken  and 
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to  submit  recommendations  by 
April  30.  On  January  30  the  draft  was 
put  to  a  vote  without  further  amend- 
ment and  adopted  by  13  (U.S.)  to  0, 
with  2  abstentions  (France,  U.K.). 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Ambas- 
sador Phillips,  pointed  out  that,  while 
refraining  from  acts  inconsistent  with 
the  finding  that  South  Africa's  pres- 
ence in  Namibia  was  illegal,  states 
would  nevertheless  retain  the  right  to 
protest  to  South  Africa  regarding  its 
actions  in  the  territory  and  to  take 
necessary  actions  to  protect  citizens 
of  UN  members  or  the  rights  of  Na- 
mibians  themselves. 


Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 

Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Council's  resolution,  it  was  decided 
that  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  called 
for  would  consist  of  all  Council  mem- 
bers and  that  its  meetings  should  be 
closed.  The  subcommittee  was  guided 
in  its  deliberations  by  three  considera- 
tions :  ( 1 )  both  the  subcommittee  it- 
self and  the  Council  resolution  creat- 
ing it  were  interim  measures  aimed  at 
helping  the  Council  make  substantive 
decisions;  (2)  the  subcommittee's 
mandate  was  sufficiently  broad  to 
allow  it  to  examine  all  proposals  and 
ideas  for  effective  and  appropriate 
steps  that  might  be  taken  by  the 
Council  in  this  matter;  and  (3) 
while  recognizing  that  the  final 
decision  rested  with  the  Council, 
the  subcommittee  could  best  serve 
the  Council  by  drawing  its  attention 
to  proposals  likely  to  command 
sufficiently  broad  support  to  ensure 
effective  implementation.  To  this 
end  it  was  agreed  that  the  subcom- 
mittee report  would  contain  any  con- 
clusions on  which  there  was  unanim- 
ity and  at  the  same  time  reflect  the 
views  of  members  on  matters  where 
such  agreement  was  not  reached. 

Because  the  subcommittee  found 
the  time  allotted  for  its  task  insuf- 
ficient, it  requested  and  received 
Council  approval  for  an  extension  of 


its  reporting  date  until  the  end  of 
June.  In  addition  to  consulting  with 
specialized  agencies  and  other  UN 
bodies,  the  subcommittee  decided  to 
address  a  questionnaire  to  all  mem- 
ber states  seeking  information  on  ex- 
isting relationships  and  ties  between 
these  states  and  Namibia. 

The  U.S.  reply  of  June  30  pointed 
out  inter  alia  the  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing U.S.  trade  with  Namibia 
since  figures  are  tabulated  for  south- 
ern Africa  as  a  whole  and  noted  that 
U.S.  nationals  and  companies  are  not 
routinely  required  to  provide  detailed 
information  for  general  purposes  on 
their  operations  in  foreign  countries. 
The  note  cited,  however,  the  steps 
taken  on  May  20  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment regarding  future  activities  of 
U.S.  nationals  and  companies  in 
Namibia.  Specifically: 

1.  The  United  States  would  offi- 
cially discourage  investment  in 
Namibia. 

2.  U.S.  nationals  who  nevertheless 
invested  there  on  the  basis  of  rights 
acquired  since  the  1966  UN  General 
Assembly  resolution  would  not  re- 
ceive the  assistance  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  protection  of  such  in- 
vestments against  claims  of  a  future 
lawful  government  of  Namibia. 

3.  Export- Import  Bank  credit 
guarantees  and  other  facilities  would 
not  be  made  available  for  trade  with 
Namibia. 

The  U.S.  reply  also  pointed  out 
that  there  is  no  U.S.  diplomatic,  con- 
sular, trade,  or  other  official  repre- 
sentation in  Namibia  and  that  the 
United  States  has  no  military  activi- 
ties there,  nor  does  it  cooperate  mil- 
itarily with  the  authorities  there.  In 
addition  to  this  written  reply,  the 
U.S.  Representative  also  participated 
in  the  subcommittee's  discussions. 

On  July  7  the  subcommittee  sub- 
mitted its  report  to  the  Council.  It 
contained  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions (see  below)  reflecting  various 
proposals  presented  to  it  as  well  as 
reservations  expressed  by  France, 
Poland,  Syria,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the 
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United  Kingdom.  The  report  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  a  thorough 
study  and  evaluation  of  all  the  pro- 
posals and  suggestions  presented  to 
the  subcommittee  would  require  an 
extension  of  its  mandate. 

Second  Security  Council 
Consideration 

The  Security  Council,  acting  at  the 
request  of  Burundi,  Finland,  Nepal, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Zambia,  met  on 
July  29  to  consider  the  report  of  the 
subcommittee.  The  Council  also  had 
for  consideration  two  draft  resolu- 
tions which  in  effect  incorporated  all 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  first  draft  was  submitted  by 
the  same  five  Council  members  that 
requested  the  meeting.  In  its  opera- 
tive paragraphs  it  ( 1 )  called  on  states 
that  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  South  Africa  to  issue  a  formal 
declaration  that  they  consider  South 
Africa's  continued  presence  in  the 
territory  illegal;  and  (2)  called  on 
all  states  inter  alia  (a)  to  refrain 
from  relations  with  South  Africa  im- 
plying recognition  of  its  authority  in 
Namibia;  (b)  to  discourage  trade 
and  investment  by  their  nationals  and 
companies  in  Namibia  and,  in  the 
case  of  state-owned  enterprises,  to 
prevent  such  dealings  altogether;  and 
(c)  to  discourage  tourism  and  emi- 
gration to  Namibia. 

Further,  the  draft  requested  the 
Council  of  Namibia  to  inform  the 
Security  Council  of  the  results  of  its 
negotiations  dealing  with  the  issu- 
ance of  passports  and  visas  to  Na- 
mibians  (see  p.  190) ,  and  it  asked  the 
General  Assembly  to  set  up  a  UN 
fund  for  Namibia  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  persecuted  Namibians  and 
to  finance  a  comprehensive  edu- 
cational and  training  program  for 
them  with  particular  regard  to  their 
future  administrative  responsibilities 
in  the  territory.  Finally,  the  draft 


proposed  that  the  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tee be  reestablished  and  continue  its 
study  of  ways  and  means  to  imple- 
ment the  Council's  decisions.  The 
draft  resolution  was  adopted  at  the 
same  meeting  by  a  vote  of  13  (U.S.) 
to  0,  with  2  abstentions  (France, 
U.K.). 

The  second  resolution,  introduced 
by  Finland,  observed  that  an  advisory 
opinion  from  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  would  be  useful  to  the 
Council  in  its  further  consideration 
of  the  problem.  Under  the  key  opera- 
tive paragraph  of  the  draft  resolution, 
the  Council  decided  to  refer  the  fol- 
lowing question  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  for  an  advisory 
opinion : 

What  are  the  legal  consequences  for 
states  of  the  continued  presence  of  South 
Africa  in  Namibia,  notwithstanding 
Security  Council  Resolution  276 
(1970)?1 

This  draft  was  also  adopted  at  the 
same  meeting,  in  this  case  by  a  vote 
of  12  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  3  abstentions 
(Poland,  U.S.S.R.,U.K.). 

Speaking  after  the  vote,  the  U.S. 
Representative,  Ambassador  Buffum, 
pointed  out  that  the  substantial  sup- 
port which  the  resolutions  had  re- 
ceived was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  ad 
hoc  subcommittee.  Citing  the  policy 
decisions  taken  by  the  United  States 
on  May  20  regarding  trade  with  and 
investment  in  Namibia,  he  expressed 
gratification  that  the  economic  provi- 
sions of  the  first  resolution  were  con- 
sistent with  and  in  fact  reflected  these 
U.S.  decisions.  At  the  same  time  he 
reiterated  his  delegation's  January 
position  regarding  the  need  to  be  able 
to  take  actions  to  protect  U.S.  citizens 
and  the  people  of  Namibia.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  U.S.  support  did  not 
constitute  an  undertaking  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  special  fund  proposed. 

The  U.S.  Representative  welcomed 
particularly  the  second  resolution, 
which  was  the  Council's  first  request 
for  an  advisory  opinion  from  the 

1  The  resolution  adopted  Jan.  30 ;  see 
p.  187. 
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International  Court  of  Justice.  He 
termed  this  a  "historic  develop- 
ment— which  is  consistent  with  Sec- 
retary Rogers'  statement  of  last  April 
advocating  greater  use  of  this  major 
organ  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  U.S.  Representative  con- 
cluded by  saying  that,  while  the  two 
resolutions  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  Namibia,  they  should,  embody- 
ing as  they  did  peaceful  and  practical 
steps,  make  a  useful  contribution  in 
furthering  the  efforts  to  find  a 
solution. 

Council  of  Namibia 

The  Council  of  Namibia,1  estab- 
lished in  1967  to  administer  the  ter- 
ritory until  independence,  continued 
its  efforts  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
to  the  limited  extent  possible  in  view 
of  South  Africa's  refusal  to  leave  the 
territory. 

The  Council's  most  significant 
achievement  during  the  year  was  the 
conclusion  of  agreements  with  the 
Governments  of  Zambia  and 
Uganda  providing  for  the  Council's 
issuance  of  travel  documents  to 
Namibians  residing  in  these  coun- 
tries and  the  Governments'  recog- 
nition of  these  documents,  includ- 
ing a  right  of  return  within  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time.  The  Council  also 
achieved  varying  degrees  of  success 
in  concluding  similar  negotiations 
with  Ethiopia,  Tanzania,  Kenya, 
and  Botswana.  The  United  States 
had  previously  agreed  to  recognize 
such  travel  documents  subject  to 
the  inclusion  of  a  right  of  return. 
Much  of  the  Council's  remaining 
effort  was  devoted  to  consultation 
with  various  liberation  movements, 
the  OAU,  and  other  interested 
parties. 

In  its  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  General  Assembly,  the 

1  Members  of  the  Council:  Chile,  Co- 
lombia, Guyana,  India.  Indonesia,  Nigeria, 
Pakistan,  Turkey,  U.A.R.,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Zambia. 


Council  inter  alia  (1)  cited  the  im- 
portance of  an  expanded  training 
and  educational  program  for  Nami- 
bians and  called  for  it  to  be  financed 
from  the  regular  UN  budget  at  a 
level  of  $200,000  per  year;  (2)  called 
for  the  imposition  by  the  Security 
Council  of  mandatory  measures  un- 
der Chapter  VII  of  the  UN  Charter 
and  suspension  of  any  cooperation 
by  the  specialized  agencies  with 
South  Africa;  and  (3)  recommend- 
ed that  it  be  authorized  to  organize 
a  conference  on  Namibia  to  be  held 
early  in  1971. 

Committee  of  24 

The  Committee  decided  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  Namibia  in  ple- 
nary and  to  hold  a  general  debate 
on  this  item  together  with  the  ques- 
tions of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the 
Portuguese  territories.  The  Com- 
mittee also  heard  several  petitioners 
and  considered  the  report  of  its  ad 
hoc  group  which  traveled  to  Africa 
(see  p.  184). 

On  July  30  the  chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  suggestions  from  a  number 
of  members,  submitted  a  draft  con- 
sensus statement  on  Namibia  for  the 
consideration  and  eventual  adoption 
of  the  Committee.  In  the  course  of 
several  meetings,  however,  it  devel- 
oped that  a  consensus  did  not  exist 
on  the  proposed  text  nor  could  one 
be  achieved.  The  Committee,  there- 
fore, decided  to  request  the  chair- 
man to  submit  a  concluding  state- 
ment. This  statement,  made  on 
August  11,  was  similar  in  substance 
to  the  earlier  draft  consensus  and, 
inter  alia,  ( 1 )  expressed  the  Commit- 
tee's "grave  concern  at  the  extreme- 
ly serious  situation  existing  in  that 
territory"  as  the  result  of  South 
Africa's  continued  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations;  (2)  noted  South 
Africa's  continued  application  of 
apartheid  and  other  measures  aimed 
at  destroying  Namibia's  unity  and 
territorial  integrity;  (3)  cited  South 
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Africa's  intensified  military  opera- 
tions in  the  territory  and  its  increased 
threat  to  the  security  of  neigh- 
boring independent  states;  and  (4) 
condemned  the  support  given  to 
South  Africa  in  pursuit  of  its  op- 
pressive policies  in  Namibia,  partic- 
ularly by  its  major  trading  partners 
and  certain  economic  interests. 

The  U.S.  Representative  made 
clear  that,  while  his  delegation  had 
agreed  to  the  procedure  of  requesting 
the  chairman  to  submit  a  statement, 
this  did  not  encompass  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  statement  per  se. 

General  Assembly 

The  question  of  Namibia  was  al- 
located by  the  General  Assembly  to 
its  Fourth  Committee  where  it  was 
considered  in  general  debate  along 
with  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the 
Portuguese  territories.  The  debate 
took  place  over  12  meetings  from 
October  5  through  21  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  further  discussion  involving 
the  hearing  of  petitioners. 

On  November  9  two  draft  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  the  first  of 
these  by  the  U.A.R.,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Ethiopia  on  behalf  of  ultimately  33 
cosponsors.  This  was  a  general  resolu- 
tion which  contained  a  number  of 
provisions  not  contained  in  similar 
resolutions  of  previous  years,  includ- 
ing a  condemnation  of  the  support 
provided  South  Africa  by  its  trading 
partners;  a  call  for  all  governments 
to  cease  immediately  any  assistance  to 
and  cooperation  with  South  Africa ;  a 
placing  of  special  responsibility  on  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  to  support  Council  decisions ; 
and  a  call  on  states  to  take  actions  in 
the  specialized  agencies  with  a  view 
to  discontinuing  any  collaboration 
with  South  Africa.  In  addition,  the 
draft  specifically  called  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  take  mandatory 
measures  under  Chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter.  On  November  16  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  draft  by  a  vote  of 


90  to  5  (France,  Portugal,  South 
Africa,  U.K.,  U.S.),  with  14 
abstentions. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Mr. 
Mazewski,  speaking  prior  to  the  vote, 
expressed  regret  that  the  resolution 
appeared  to  be  retrogressing  from 
previous  Assembly  action.  He  noted 
that  previous  debates  had  been  char- 
acterized by  a  desire  to  work  together 
and  that  an  effort  had  been  made  in 
the  Assembly,  and  most  recently  dur- 
ing 1970  in  the  Security  Council,  to 
seek  peaceful  and  practical  means  to 
exercise  the  UN  responsibility  for  the 
territory.  In  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, there  had  been  no  effort  to 
reconcile  varying  views;  and  the  em- 
phasis had  been  on  drastic  action 
rather  than  on  seeking  a  solution 
through  peaceful  means.  Because  of 
the  draft's  extreme  language  and  its 
failure  to  recognize  the  realities  of 
the  situation,  as  well  as  its  apparent 
refusal  to  acknowledge  and  consider 
the  work  of  the  Security  Council  on 
this  matter,  the  United  States  would 
have  to  vote  against  the  proposed 
resolution. 

The  second  draft  was  introduced  by 
Finland  on  behalf  of  seven  cosponsors 
and  dealt  with  the  creation  of  a  spe- 
cial fund  for  Namibia.  As  first  intro- 
duced, the  draft  inter  alia,  (1)  in 
addition  to  deciding  to  create  such  a 
fund,  called  on  the  Secretary-General, 
with  the  advice  both  of  other  UN 
bodies  and  officials  and  the  OAU,  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  program  of 
activities  for  such  a  fund;  (2)  de- 
cided that  the  fund  should  be  fi- 
nanced through  the  regular  UN 
budget  but  that  the  determination  of 
the  extent  of  such  financing  should 
await  the  Secretary-General's  study; 
and  (3)  authorized,  as  an  interim 
measure  for  1971,  the  expenditure  of 
an  additional  $50,000  from  the  regu- 
lar budget  to  provide  greater  assist- 
ance to  Namibians  through  existing 
programs. 

As  the  result  of  approaches  by  a 
number  of  delegations,  including  that 
of  the  United  States,  the  draft  was 
subsequently  amended  to  delete  all 
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reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
fund  would  be  financed,  in  effect 
leaving  this  decision  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  the  light  of  the 
Secretary-General's  report  and  other 
factors. 

The  U.S.  Representative  had 
stressed  in  consultations  with  the  co- 
sponsors  the  U.S.  understanding,  at 
the  time  the  Security  Council  had 
suggested  such  a  fund,  that  it  would 
be  financed  through  voluntary  con- 
tributions— a  point  that  the  United 
States  had  touched  on  in  its  explana- 
tion of  vote  in  the  Council.  The  draft 
resolution  as  amended  was  adopted 
on  November  18  by  a  vote  of  101 
(U.S.)  to  2,  with  7  abstentions.  The 


U.S.  Representative,  in  a  brief  state- 
ment, made  clear  the  U.S.  view  that 
the  provision  of  an  additional  $50,000 
financing  for  existing  programs  was  a 
transitional  measure  to  be  taken  "on 
the  present  occasion  only"  pending 
the  submission  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  his  detailed  study  to  the  26th 
General  Assembly. 

Both  draft  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
plenary  on  December  9  without 
further  debate.  The  vote  on  the  gen- 
eral resolution  was  95  to  5  (U.S.), 
with  14  abstentions,  while  the  special 
fund  resolution  was  approved  by  104 
(U.S.)  to  2,  with  8  abstentions. 


Portuguese  Territories 


Committee  of  24 

The  Committee  considered  the 
question  of  the  African  territories 
under  Portuguese  administration  in 
a  general  debate  from  May  14  to 
July  28  along  with  the  questions  of 
Namibia  and  Southern  Rhodesia.  In 
addition  to  the  debate  statements,  the 
Committee  had  for  consideration  the 
working  papers  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retariat and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee's ad  hoc  group  which  had  been 
sent  to  Africa  in  connection  with  the 
preparations  for  the  1 0th  anniversary 
(see  page  184) .  The  Committee  also 
decided  on  June  18  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  send  a  delegation  of  ob- 
servers to  an  international  conference 
held  in  Rome  June  27-29  in  support 
of  the  "liberation  movements"  in  the 
Portuguese  territories.  The  delegation 
was  composed  of  representatives  from 
Bulgaria,  Iran,  Tanzania,  Venezuela, 
and  Yugoslavia.  The  delegation  sub- 
sequently reported  that  the  confer- 
ence was  attended  by  leaders  of  the 


"liberation  movements"  in  all  three 
of  the  Portuguese  African  terri- 
tories— Angola,  Guinea,  and  Mozam- 
bique— and  its  concluding  declara- 
tion was  sharply  critical  of  NATO 
and  "imperialist"  economic  interests 
which  were  allegedly  supporting  and 
making  possible  Portugal's  colonial 
policies. 

On  August  1 1  Tanzania  introduced 
a  draft  resolution  that  was  ultimately 
sponsored  by  12  members.  The  draft 
inter  alia  ( 1 )  condemned  Portugal's 
refusal  to  implement  earlier  General 
Assembly  and  Security  Council  reso- 
lutions and  called  on  Portugal  to 
cease  repressive  activities  in  its  ter- 
ritories and  to  transfer  powers  to 
freely  elected  representatives;  (2) 
called  on  all  states,  in  particular 
NATO  members,  to  cease  all  military 
assistance  to  Portugal,  even  within  the 
NATO  context,  and  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  arms  and  military  equipment 
to  Portugal;  (3)  deplored  the  activi- 
ties of  foreign  economic  interests 
which  were  impeding  the  progress  of 
the  people  of  the  territories  to  self- 
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determination;  (4)  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  to  the 
need  to  institute  mandatory  measures 
against  Portugal;  and  (5)  appealed 
to  all  specialized  agencies  to  cease  all 
forms  of  assistance  to  Portugal. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  on  Au- 
gust 18  by  a  vote  of  14  to  2  (U.K., 
U.S.) ,  with  2  abstentions  (Italy,  Nor- 
way) . 

Speaking  after  the  vote,  the  U.S. 
Representative,  Ambassador  Finger, 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
had  repeatedly  expressed  its  profound 
conviction  that  the  people  of  the  Por- 
tuguese territories  have  the  inalien- 
able right  to  self-determination.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  situation  in  Portugal's 
territories  differed  markedly  from 
that  existing  in  Namibia  and  South- 
ern Rhodesia  and  was  deserving  of  a 
different  approach  by  the  Commit- 
tee. The  United  States  continued  to 
believe  the  best  way  to  pursue  the  goal 
of  self-determination  was  through 
persistent  peaceful  efforts  to  find  com- 
mon ground ;  the  draft  resolution  did 
not  contribute  to  this  objective,  how- 
ever. Moreover,  his  delegation  did 
not  share  a  number  of  its  assertions 
and  suppositions.  Thus,  he  said,  the 
United  States  had  been  compelled  to 
cast  a  negative  vote. 

General  Assembly 

The  Portuguese  territories  were 
considered  again  by  the  General  As- 
sembly's Fourth  Committee.  As  in 
the  Committee  of  24,  the  southern 
African  issues  were  combined  in  one 
general  debate  covering  12  meetings 


from  October  5  through  21.  Sub- 
sequent meetings  were  devoted  to 
hearing  petitioners  and  to  viewing 
a  documentary  film  on  the  insurgent 
struggle  in  Mozambique.  On  Novem- 
ber 6  Ceylon  and  the  Sudan  intro- 
duced a  draft  resolution  that  was 
eventually  cosponsored  by  32  mem- 
bers. In  addition  to  incorporating 
the  provisions  of  the  Committee  of 
24's  resolution,  the  draft  inter  alia 
reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  people 
of  the  territories  to  self-determination 
and  the  legitimacy  of  their  struggle 
by  all  means  necessary  to  achieve  that 
right;  condemned  Portugal  for  using 
chemical  and  bacteriological  methods 
of  warfare  against  the  people  of  the 
territories  and  demanded  that  it  de- 
sist; and  termed  the  situation  in  the 
territories  "a  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security."  Other  provisions 
of  the  resolution,  while  not  new  in 
substance,  were  stated  in  more  ex- 
treme terms  than  in  previous  years. 

The  draft  was  considered  at  eight 
meetings  of  the  Committee  between 
November  6  and  18  and  on  the  latter 
date  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  90  to 
7  (U.S.) ,  with  17  abstentions.  In  1969 
the  United  States  had  abstained  only 
with  considerable  misgivings  on  a 
comparable  resolution.  The  clearly 
more  extreme  nature  of  the  present 
draft  left  no  choice  but  to  vote  against 
it,  despite  the  U.S.  belief  in  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  the  peoples 
of  the  territories. 

The  draft  resolution  was  consid- 
ered by  the  General  Assembly  in  ple- 
nary on  December  14  and  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  94  to  6  (U.S.),  with  16 
abstentions. 


Southern  Rhodesia 
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Southern  Rhodesia  was  again  con-  Committee  of  24,  and  the  General 
sidered  by  the  Security  Council,  the     Assembly  in  1970.  The  entering  into 
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force  of  Southern  Rhodesia's  new 
constitution  and  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  a  republic  on  March  2  was 
a  major  concern  of  the  United 
Nations. 

First  Security  Council 
Consideration 

Acting  on  a  written  request  of  the 
United  Kingdom  dated  March  3,  the 
Security  Council  met  on  March  6 
to  consider  the  situation  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  specifically  what  the 
U.K.  letter  described  as  the  illegal 
assumption  of  republican  status  on 
March  2.  At  the  first  meeting,  the 
U.K.  Representative  introduced  a 
draft  resolution  that  condemned  "the 
illegal  acts  of  the  racist  minority  re- 
gime in  Southern  Rhodesia,  includ- 
ing the  purported  assumption  of 
republican  status"  and  made  it  man- 
datory for  all  member  states  to  "re- 
frain from  recognizing  this  illegal 
regime  or  from  rendering  any  as- 
sistance to  it." 

The  British  Representative  argued 
that  the  Rhodesian  regime's  actions 
were  based  on  a  desire  for  recogni- 
tion— something  that  it  had  not 
achieved  to  date — and  the  Council 
should  act  unanimously  to  deny  such 
recognition.  He  acknowledged  that 
there  were  differences  of  view  on 
other  aspects  of  this  problem,  but  he 
believed  there  could  be  no  argument 
with  the  aim  of  the  draft  resolution. 

The  African  response,  as  expressed 
by  the  Representative  of  Zambia,  was 
to  request  a  postponement  of  the  de- 
bate to  allow  time  for  the  arrival  in 
New  York  of  the  foreign  ministers 
of  Algeria,  Senegal,  and  Zambia  who 
had  been  chosen  by  the  OAU  to  pre- 
sent the  views  of  that  body  to  the 
Council.  In  addition,  the  Zambian 
Representative  termed  the  British 
draft  resolution  "extremely  inade- 
quate." He  urged  the  Council  to 
seek  ways  and  means  of  toppling  the 
illegal  regime.  The  Council  acceded 


to  the  African  members'  request  for 
a  postponement  and  agreed  to  resume 
the  debate  on  March  10. 

On  March  6,  39  African  countries 
submitted  a  letter  also  requesting  an 
urgent  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
which  they  stated  that  the  activities 
of  the  Salisbury  regime  were  made 
possible  by  the  inactivity  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Council  actually  resumed  its 
discussion  on  March  1 1  with  only  the 
Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Zambia,  Mr.  Nkama,  having  ar- 
rived to  represent  the  OAU.  Mr. 
Nkama  expressed  "very  great  disap- 
pointment at  the  extremely  limited 
nature"  of  the  British  proposal  and 
sharply  criticized  the  United  King- 
dom for  its  limited  efforts  to  quell 
the  rebellion,  including  its  refusal  to 
use  force  or  to  permit  the  extension  of 
sanctions  to  South  Africa  or  Portu- 
guese Mozambique.  In  tracing  the 
history  of  the  Council's  actions  on  the 
Rhodesian  question,  the  Zambian 
Minister  pointed  out  that  in  both 
1966  and  1968  the  Council  had  re- 
fused to  impose  the  full  range  of  man- 
datory measures  authorized  under  the 
Charter.  In  fact,  he  said,  the  United 
Kingdom  had  worked  tirelessly  to 
frustrate  efforts  by  the  Council  to  take 
firm  measures  against  the  rebel  re- 
gime. The  time  had,  therefore,  come 
for  the  Council  to  take  effective  ac- 
tion to  bring  about  the  end  of  the 
illegal  regime. 

These  views  were  supported  by 
other  African  speakers  and  at  the 
next  meeting  on  March  12,  a  draft 
resolution,  cosponsored  by  Burundi, 
Nepal,  Sierra  Leone,  Syria,  and  Zam- 
bia, was  introduced.  The  draft  began 
in  a  similar  fashion  to  the  U.K.  pro- 
posal by  condemning  the  declaration 
of  the  so-called  republic  and  making 
it  mandatory  that  all  states  refrain 
from  recognizing  it.  However,  it  also, 
inter  alia,  emphasized  the  U.K.  re- 
sponsibility for  the  situation  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia  and  condemned  its 
refusal  to  use  force  to  end  the  rebel- 
lion. It  also  introduced  further  man- 
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datory  provisions  to  the  effect  that  all 
states  should  sever  all  ties  with  the 
regime,  including  means  of  transpor- 
tation, postal  service,  and  all  forms  of 
communications;  and  it  decided  that 
existing  mandatory  measures,  as  well 
as  those  in  this  draft,  should  also  be 
applied  against  South  Africa  and 
Portugal. 

U.S.  POSITION 

The  two  resolutions  were  subject 
to  further  debate  on  March  13  in- 
cluding a  statement  by  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative, Ambassador  Yost.  He  ob- 
served that  the  situation  confronting 
the  Council  had  "a  special  signifi- 
cance" since  a  constitution  approved 
by  1%  of  the  Rhodesian  population 
was  in  effect  and  a  "republic"  ap- 
proved by  a  similarly  small  percent- 
age had  been  established.  He  reaf- 
firmed the  U.S.  view,  as  stated  before 
the  Council  in  1969,  that  "illegal  acts 
perpetrated  by  an  illegal  regime  can 
in  no  way  be  considered  to  lend  an 
air  of  legitimacy  to  that  regime."  He 
stated  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinued to  regard  the  United  Kingdom 
as  the  legal  sovereign  in  Rhodesia 
and  as  a  result,  with  the  Smith  re- 
gime's severance  of  the  last  formal  ties 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  announced  on 
March  9  the  closing  of  the  U.S.  con- 
sulate general  in  Salisbury. 

As  for  the  courses  before  the  Coun- 
cil, he  hoped  it  would  work  on  the 
basis  of  unanimity,  for  only  the 
Smith  regime  would  find  any  solace 
in  division.  The  United  States  sup- 
ported the  British  position  that  the 
Council  should  act  promptly  to  deny 
recognition  to  the  "republic"  and 
would  support  the  British  draft  reso- 
lution; he  hoped  others  would  do 
likewise. 

The  U.S.  Representative  pointed 
out  that  his  government  shared  the 
desire  to  achieve  an  equitable  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  but  as  it  had 
stated  previously,  to  apply  sanctions 
to   Southern   Rhodesia's  neighbors 

Southern  Rhodesia 


would  only  further  complicate  an  al- 
ready complicated  situation.  He  de- 
clared : 

...  we  all  would  prefer  to  take 
more  effective  and  decisive  measures. 
The  question,  however,  arises  whether 
these  more  extreme  measures  which 
have  been  suggested  would  be  suffi- 
ciently supported  by  the  international 
community,  especially  those  most  di- 
rectly concerned,  to  make  them  in  fact 
effective,  or  whether  in  seeking  such 
action  against  economically  powerful 
states  under  existing  circumstances  they 
would  merely  demonstrate  the  limita- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  and  further 
entrench  the  Smith  regime  and  its  sup- 
porters in  southern  Africa. 

Ambassador  Yost  went  on  to  ex- 
press doubts  about  the  wisdom  and 
the  effectiveness  of  imposing  a  com- 
munications ban  as  envisaged  by  the 
Afro- Asian  draft.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  United  States  has  consistently  at- 
tached great  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  communications  even 
when  relations  were  strained  and 
would  view  most  seriously  the  pros- 
pect of  leaving  U.S.  citizens  any- 
where in  the  world  without  the  means 
to  travel  and  communicate. 

In  our  view,  such  measures  tear  the 
very  fabric  of  international  relations 
and  would  tend  to  foreclose  the  free 
exchange  of  information  and  ideas  upon 
which  progress  in  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion in  part  depends. 

The  Finnish  Representative,  speak- 
ing at  the  same  meeting,  also  stressed 
the  need  for  unity  if  the  Council  was 
to  be  effective  in  bringing  interna- 
tional pressure  to  bear  on  the  illegal 
regime.  In  his  view,  neither  of  the 
draft  resolutions  before  the  Council 
was  likely  to  achieve  this  goal.  He 
suggested  a  course  of  action  which 
demanded  that  all  states  end  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  regime  and 
cut  off  transportation  links  with  it. 
The  Council  might  further  call  for 
Rhodesia's  exclusion  from  participa- 
tion in  international  bodies  and  for 
strengthening  the  enforcement  of 
sanctions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting, 
the  President  noted  that  there  ap- 
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peared  to  be  agreement  to  allow  sev- 
eral days  for  further  consultations 
aimed  at  reaching  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  existing  positions,  as  advo- 
cated by  the  Finnish  Representative. 
The  next  meeting  was  held  on 
March  17  and  after  some  further  de- 
bate, the  U.K.  Representative  sug- 
gested a  further  delay,  specifically  so 
that  the  proposals  suggested  by  the 
Finnish  Representative  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting  might  be  given  full  con- 
sideration along  with  the  two  existing 
drafts  and  maximum  agreement 
achieved.  The  U.S.  Representative 
supported  this  suggestion,  noting  that 
there  appeared  to  be  a  possibility  of 
some  change  in  the  Afro-Asian  draft 
which  would  require  further  instruc- 
tions. When  Sierra  Leone,  Burundi, 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  opposed  any  post- 
ponement, the  U.K.  Representative 
made  a  formal  proposal  for  adjourn- 
ment which  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
6  (U.S.)  to  7,  with  2  abstentions. 

Commenting  after  the  vote,  the 
U.S.  Representative  regretted  the  de- 
cision which  he  felt  was  not  in  the 
normal  spirit  of  courtesy  and  mutual 
accommodation  that  governs  the 
business  of  the  Council.  However,  in 
view  of  the  decision,  he  asked  for 
suspension  of  the  meeting  for  30 
minutes  so  that  there  would  be  time 
to  reflect  on  the  new  situation.  This 
proposal  was  also  put  to  a  vote  and 
defeated  by  6  (U.S.)  to  7,  with  2 
abstentions. 

With  the  decision  thus  taken  to 
continue  the  meeting,  the  Council 
proceeded  to  vote  on  the  two  draft 
resolutions  before  it.  The  British  draft 
was  considered  first  and  failed  to  win 
adoption  by  a  vote  of  5  (U.S.)  to  0, 
with  10  abstentions.  (Nine  affirma- 
tive votes  are  required  for  adoption.) 
The  Representative  of  Sierra  Leone 
explained  that  in  the  view  of  the 
Afro-Asians,  the  British  draft  did  not 
go  far  enough  and,  moreover,  that  its 
provisions  were  incorporated  in  their 
draft. 

The  Council  then  turned  to  the 
draft  sponsored  by  the  Afro-Asian 
members.    The    Representative  of 


Spain  requested,  and  was  granted  by 
the  sponsors,  a  separate  paragraph 
vote  on  two  paragraphs  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  more  significant  being  the 
one  deciding  to  extend  the  existing 
mandatory  measures  to  include  South 
Africa  and  Portugal.  In  both  cases, 
the  paragraphs  were  rejected  by  votes 
of  7  to  0,  with  8  abstentions  (Spain, 
U.S.) .  The  resolution  as  a  whole  was 
then  put  to  a  vote  with  the  following 
result:  9  in  favor,  2  opposed  (U.K., 
U.S.),  with  4  abstentions  (Colombia, 
Finland,  France,  Nicaragua) .  The 
vetoes  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  resulted  in  the  draft 
resolution's  rejection.  This  was  the 
first  veto  ever  exercised  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Security  Council. 

Prior  to  the  vote,  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative stated  that  "only  the  most 
serious  of  considerations  would  cause 
us  to  take  the  step  of  casting  our  nega- 
tive vote  on  a  resolution  of  such  im- 
portance." The  United  States  had 
staunchly  supported  the  sanctions  pro- 
gram and  had  been  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  further  steps  suggested  by 
the  Finnish  Representative.  It  could 
not,  however,  support  a  resolution 
that  by  implication  called  upon  the 
United  Kingdom  to  use  force.  "We 
have  repeatedly  stated  the  view  that 
force  is  not  the  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem," the  U.S.  Representative  stated. 
Furthermore,  he  pointed  out,  the 
United  States  had  closed  its  consulate 
in  Salisbury  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
remain  possible  for  U.S.  citizens  in 
Rhodesia  to  maintain  contact  with 
the  United  States  and  with  its  con- 
sulates elsewhere  in  Africa.  "We  can- 
not now,"  he  said,  "agree  not  only 
to  cut  off  all  their  communications 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  but  even  to 
cut  off  all  means  by  which  they  might 
leave  Southern  Rhodesia."  He  con- 
cluded by  saying: 

It  is  with  very  great  reluctance, 
therefore,  that  we  take  this  step.  We 
have  felt,  and  continue  to  feel,  that 
a  little  greater  effort  to  find  common 
ground  might  have  obviated  this  neces- 
sity. Let  us  not  now  abandon  the  search 
for  common  ground  but  resolve  to  try 
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all  the  harder  to  grapple  together  with 
the  problem  of  Rhodesia,  which  so 
deeply  concerns  us  all  and  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  and  will  be  re- 
solved in  the  interest  of  the  oppressed 
majority. 

COMPROMISE  DRAFT  RESOLUTION 

Following  the  vote,  the  Finnish 
Representative,  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  Council  would  not  conclude 
its  consideration  on  this  note  of  in- 
decision, formally  introduced  a  draft 
resolution  which  he  hoped  might  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  an  agreed  course 
of  action.  The  draft  followed  the  lines 
of  his  earlier  suggestions  and  inter 
alia  ( 1 )  condemned  the  illegal  proc- 
lamation of  a  republic;  (2)  made 
it  mandatory  that  all  states  shall  re- 
frain from  recognizing  the  regime; 
(3)  reaffirmed  the  United  Kingdom's 
primary  responsibility  for  ensuring 
the  people  are  able  to  exercise  their 
right  of  self-determination;  (4)  con- 
demned the  policies  of  South  Africa 
and  Portugal  in  contravention  of  rel- 
evant UN  resolutions;  (5)  called  for 
member  states  to  take  more  stringent 
measures  to  enforce  sanctions;  (6) 
made  it  mandatory  for  all  states  to 
terminate  any  existing  diplomatic, 
trade,  military,  or  other  relations  and 
immediately  to  interrupt  existing 
means  of  transportation  with  Rho- 
desia; (7)  requested  states  to  take 
all  other  possible  actions  as  described 
in  the  Charter;  and  (8)  called  for 
appropriate  measures  to  suspend 
Rhodesian  membership  in  specialized 
agencies  and  other  international 
organizations. 

On  March  18  the  Council  met  to 
consider  the  Finnish  draft  that,  as 
the  result  of  consultations  between 
the  two  meetings,  had  been  amended 
in  minor  aspects.  Speaking  prior  to 
the  vote,  Ambassador  Yost  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  efforts  of  the  Finnish 
Representative  who  sought  to  restore 
the  prospect  for  unanimous  action. 
The  U.S.  Representative  went  on  to 
reiterate  that  "the  United  States  has 
not  condoned,  is  not  condoning,  and 
will  not  condone  any  attempts  by 


a  minority  and  racist  regime,  either 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  or  elsewhere 
in  southern  Africa,  to  impose  its  will 
on  the  majority.  .  .  ."  He  could  un- 
derstand the  frustration  of  the  Afri- 
can members  of  the  United  Nations 
at  the  organization's  failure  to  solve 
the  problem,  and  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  seek  further  means  to 
make  the  UN  decisions  prevail.  But 
one  had  to  keep  in  mind  the  limited 
powers  of  the  United  Nations  and 
there  was  "no  alternative  but  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  process  of 
making  the  rule  of  law  and  the  rights 
of  the  majority  prevail  in  Rhodesia 
will  not  be  a  quick  one." 

As  for  the  Finnish  draft  resolution, 
the  United  States  had  certain  reser- 
vations, Ambassador  Yost  said,  most 
particularly  regarding  the  ban  on  all 
transportation.  Since  it  was  under- 
stood, however,  that  this  would  be 
subject  to  the  humanitarian  and  med- 
ical exceptions  provided  for  in  the 
1968  sanctions  resolution,  the  United 
States  would  not  oppose  the  resolu- 
tion on  these  grounds.  Rather,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  "the  capital  im- 
portance of  harmony  among  us  for 
the  effect  that  harmony  must  have 
on  the  minority  regime,"  the  United 
States  was  prepared  to  support  the 
resolution.  Following  a  number  of 
other  explanations  of  position,  the 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
14  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1  abstention 
(Spain) . 

Committee  on  Sanctions 

The  Security  Council's  Committee 
on  Sanctions  continued  its  work  dur- 
ing the  year.  Three  of  its  former 
members — Algeria,  Pakistan,  and 
Paraguay — having  left  the  Security 
Council,  it  was  decided  to  add  Nepal, 
Nicaragua,  and  Sierra  Leone  to  its 
membership  along  with  the  four 
permanent  members  already  on  the 
Committee — France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  Suggestions  were  also  made 
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concerning  the  possibility  of  enlarg- 
ing the  Committee  beyond  the  exist- 
ing level  of  seven.  These  were  not 
resolved,  and  it  was  decided  to  review 
the  question  of  enlargement  after  the 
Committee  issued  its  report  at  the 
end  of  May. 

The  report  was  not  in  fact  issued 
until  June  15.  It  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  investigation  of  spe- 
cific cases  of  suspected  sanctions 
violations  and  various  problems  in 
enforcing  sanctions.  With  reference 
to  its  future  work,  the  Committee  de- 
cided inter  alia  (1)  to  circulate  re- 
ports of  suspected  violations  along 
with  the  comments  of  the  Govern- 
ments concerned;  (2)  to  request  re- 
ports on  relevant  trade  statistics  from 
the  UN  Secretariat  on  a  regular  basis, 
as  well  as  studies  on  trade  in  various 
specific  commodities;  (3)  to  request 
the  Secretariat  to  supply  information 
which  might  be  gathered  from  pub- 
lished sources,  including  press  re- 
ports; and  (4)  to  make  more  frequent 
reports  to  the  Council. 

Finally,  in  its  observations  and 
recommendations,  the  report  noted 
that  the  Security  Council's  measures, 
including  sanctions,  had  not  led  to 
the  desired  results.  There  had  been 
some  effect  on  Rhodesia's  agricultural 
exports,  but  its  mineral  exports  had 
actually  increased.  Although  the 
number  of  reports  of  suspected  viola- 
tions had  increased,  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  more  member  states 
report  cases  where  they  had  reliable 
evidence.  The  Committee  noted  that 
many  of  the  replies  from  governments 
concerning  investigations  of  suspected 
violations  were  incomplete  and  often 
seriously  delayed.  It  noted,  further, 
that  South  Africa  and  Portugal  con- 
tinued to  trade  with  Rhodesia,  thus 
considerably  reducing  the  effective- 
ness of  sanctions,  and  went  on  to  call 
for  greater  cooperation  from  major 
maritime  powers. 

Following  the  submission  of  the  re- 
port, the  Committee's  activities  were 
suspended  due  to  the  Council's  in- 


ability to  agree  on  the  question  of 
expanded  membership.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  as  of  October  1  the 
Committee  should  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude all  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  and  it  reconvened,  so  con- 
stituted, on  October  29.  The  United 
States  had  agreed  with  this  decision 
in  order  not  to  delay  further  the  Com- 
mittee's work,  despite  its  belief  that  a 
smaller  committee  could  work  more 
effectively.  The  U.S.  Representative 
did  suggest,  however,  that  it  might  be 
advisable  to  create  a  smaller  subsidi- 
ary body  to  consider  detailed  routine 
aspects  of  the  Committee's  work.  The 
Committee  agreed,  however,  that 
such  decisions  should  be  taken  in  the 
light  of  further  experience. 

Committee  of  24 

The  Committee  of  24  considered 
the  question  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
at  its  first  meeting  on  March  6 
when  it  decided  to  ask  its  chairman 
urgently  to  draft  a  consensus  for  use 
in  its  deliberations.  On  March  9  the 
chairman  proposed  a  draft  that  as 
amended  took  note  of  the  existence 
in  southern  Africa  of  a  threat  to  in- 
ternational peace  and  security  and 
called  on  the  United  Kingdom  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  put 
an  end  to  the  regime  in  Southern 
Rhodesia.  It  went  on  inter  alia  to 
call  on  states  to  comply  with  exist- 
ing General  Assembly  and  Security 
Council  resolutions  on  the  subject 
and  to  deny  recognition  to  the  re- 
gime. Finally,  in  view  of  the  further 
aggravation  of  a  situation  already 
determined  by  the  Security  Council 
to  be  a  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security,  it  urged  the  Council  to 
take  further  appropriate  measures  to 
bring  the  rebellion  to  an  end. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Am- 
bassador Finger,  expressed  support 
for  the  general  thrust  and  spirit  of 
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the  consensus,  but  noted  that  only 
the  Security  Council  was  empowered 
to  determine  the  existence  of  threats 
to  international  peace  and  security 
and  that  it  had  done  so  only  with 
regard  to  Southern  Rhodesia,  not  for 
southern  Africa  as  a  whole.  As  for 
the  question  of  compliance  with  res- 
olutions, he  pointed  out  that  those  of 
the  General  Assembly  were  only  rec- 
ommendations. States  were  bound  to 
consider  them  carefully,  but  they 
were  not  in  the  same  category  as 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council. 
With  these  and  other  reservations 
being  reflected  in  the  record,  the 
Committee  agreed  to  adopt  the 
draft  consensus. 

Subsequently,  the  Committee  con- 
sidered Southern  Rhodesia  in  ple- 
nary along  with  Namibia  and  the 
Portuguese  territories.  On  August 
11  Tanzania  and  Ethiopia  intro- 
duced a  draft  resolution,  ultimately 
sponsored  by  eight  members,  that 
inter  alia  (1)  condemned  the  as- 
sumption of  republican  status;  (2) 
condemned  those  governments,  par- 
ticularly South  Africa  and  Portugal, 
that  continued  to  have  relations  with 
the  illegal  regime;  (3)  condemned 
the  failure  and  refusal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  take  effective  measures, 
including  force,  to  bring  down  the  il- 
legal regime;  and  (4)  stressed  the 
necessity  of  extending  sanctions  to 
South  Africa  and  Portugal. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  16  to  2  (U.K.,  U.S.),  with 
2  abstentions. 

Speaking  after  the  vote,  the  U.S. 
Representative,  Mr.  Grigg,  reaf- 
firmed the  U.S.  position  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Rhodesia  have  a  right  to  self- 
determination.  However,  while  the 
United  States  could  have  supported 
some  elements  of  the  resolution, 
others  did  not  represent  a  realistic 
approach  to  the  goal  of  self-deter- 
mination and  in  a  number  of  cases 
were  reiterations  of  positions  that 
the  United  States  has  continued  to 
oppose. 


Second  Security 
Council  Consideration 

On  November  6  the  Representa- 
tives of  Burundi,  Nepal,  Sierra  Leone, 
Syria,  and  Zambia  requested  an  ur- 
gent meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
to  consider  the  Rhodesian  question. 
Although  the  request  did  not  so  state, 
one  of  the  considerations  in  its  timing 
was  the  desire  to  mark  the  fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  unilateral  declaration 
of  independence  by  the  illegal  Rhode- 
sian regime  on  November  11,  1965. 

The  Council  met  on  November  10 
and,  in  addition  to  the  five-power  re- 
quest, had  for  its  consideration  the 
report  of  its  Committee  on  Sanctions. 
The  Representative  of  Nepal  intro- 
duced a  draft  resolution  on  behalf  of 
the  five  members  who  had  requested 
the  meeting  which  inter  alia  noted 
the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  enabling  the 
people  of  Southern  Rhodesia  to  exer- 
cise their  right  of  self-determination 
and  for  ending  the  rebellion.  In  its 
operative  paragraphs  the  draft  inter 
alia  ( 1 )  urged  all  states  to  observe  the 
sanctions  program  adopted  by  the 
Council  and  deplored  the  policies  of 
those  states  that  continued  to  give 
moral,  political,  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  illegal  regime;  (2)  urged 
all  states  not  to  grant  any  form  of 
recognition  to  the  regime;  and  (3) 
most  significantly,  in  its  first  operative 
paragraph  called  upon  the  United 
Kingdom  not  to  grant  independence 
to  Southern  Rhodesia  without  the 
achievement  of  majority  rule. 

The  U.K.  Representative  noted  his 
government's  stated  intention  to  ex- 
plore once  again  the  possibility  of 
achieving  a  settlement  of  the  Rhode- 
sian problem  on  the  basis  of  the  "five 
principles"  1  which  had  been  sub- 
scribed to  by  both  the  Conservative 

1  The  five  principles  were  set  forth  in 
British-Rhodesian  talks  looking  toward  in- 
dependence prior  to  the  Unilateral  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  on  Nov.  11, 
1965.  They  were  (1)  unimpeded  progress 
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and  Labor  Parties  as  a  basis  for 
settlement.  His  government  was  not 
overly  optimistic  about  the  chances 
for  success,  but  felt  the  effort  had  to 
be  made. 

Speaking  on  the  draft  resolution, 
the  U.K.  Representative  noted  that, 
despite  the  prime  responsibility 
placed  by  the  text  on  his  government, 
no  effort  had  been  made  to  consult 
his  delegation  regarding  the  draft. 
He  further  noted  that  "insofar  as  this 
new  draft  resolution  repeats  previous 
obligations,  it  is  unnecessary;  insofar 
as  it  imposes  fresh  obligations,  it  is 
unacceptable."  In  particular,  he  ob- 
jected to  the  call  on  his  government 
not  to  grant  independence  prior  to 
majority  rule.  He  pointed  out  that 
such  a  provision  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Council  in  1966  and  that  his 
government  still  would  not  accept 
such  a  condition.  The  United  King- 
dom had  made  the  framework  of  its 
negotiating  position  clear,  but  it  was 
not  prepared  to  have  its  position  dic- 
tated from  outside.  For  this  reason, 
he  concluded,  if  pressed  to  the  vote, 
his  delegation  would  vote  against  the 
draft  resolution. 

The  draft  was  brought  to  the  vote 
and  defeated  by  a  British  veto:  12  in 
favor,  1  against,  with  2  abstentions 
(France,  U.S.) . 

Speaking  after  the  vote,  Ambassa- 
dor Yost  noted  the  longstanding  and 
clear  U.S.  position  in  opposition  to 
the  illegal  minority  regime  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia — a  position  not  only  ex- 
pressed in  statements,  but  in  the 
staunch  U.S.  support  of  the  Council's 
sanctions  program.  He  noted,  how- 
ever, his  government's  serious  reser- 
vations about  the  attempt  in  the  first 
operative  paragraph  to  prescribe  how 

to  majority  rule,  already  enshrined  in  the 
1961  constitution,  would  have  to  be  main- 
tained and  guaranteed;  (2)  guarantees 
against  retrogressive  amendment  of  the 
constitution;  (3)  immediate  improvement 
in  the  political  status  of  the  African  popu- 
lation; (4)  progress  toward  ending  racial 
discrimination;  and  (5)  need  to  satisfy 
the  British  Government  that  any  basis  pro- 
posed for  independence  was  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  Rhodesia  as  a  whole. 


and  when  the  British  Government 
was  to  achieve  the  goal  of  majority 
rule  which  all  members  of  the 
Council  supported.  "Such  a  binding 
injunction  could  only  serve  further  to 
complicate  an  already  most  difficult 
situation,"  he  said.  He  went  on  to 
regret  the  lack  of  consultations  in  the 
preparation  of  the  draft,  noting  that 
such  consultation  in  the  past  had  en- 
abled the  Council  to  act  unanimously 
on  Southern  Rhodesia.  Such  unanim- 
ity should,  he  felt,  have  been  possible 
in  this  case  as  well  had  the  effort 
been  made.  Therefore,  while  the 
United  States  agreed  with  almost  all 
of  the  draft,  in  light  of  these  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  considera- 
tions, it  could  not  support  the  resolu- 
tion, and  hence  had  abstained. 

After  the  U.S.  explanation  of 
vote,  the  Council  President  noted 
that  consultations  were  underway  to 
achieve  agreement  on  a  new  draft 
resolution,  and  he  called  for  another 
meeting  the  following  day.  It  was  de- 
cided, however,  that  the  exact  tim- 
ing of  the  meeting  should  be  set 
only  after  further  consultations. 

The  Council  did,  in  fact,  meet  one 
week  later  on  November  17,  at 
which  time  the  President  announced 
that  agreement  had  been  reached  on 
the  text  of  a  resolution.  The  text 
was  very  similar  to  the  earlier  Afro- 
Asian  draft,  except  that  the  first  op- 
erative paragraph  was  deleted  and 
two  new  operative  paragraphs  were 
included.  The  first  of  these  reaf- 
firmed the  Council's  condemnation 
of  the  illegal  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. The  second  called  on  the 
United  Kingdom  to  take  urgent  ef- 
fective measures  to  end  the  rebellion 
and  to  enable  the  people  of  South- 
ern Rhodesia  to  exercise  their 
right  of  self-determination  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  UN  Charter  and 
the  Colonialism  Declaration.  The 
revised  draft  was  unanimously 
adopted,  after  which  several  mem- 
bers briefly  reiterated  their  posi- 
tions. The  U.S.  Representative  did 
not  speak. 
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General  Assembly 

The  Fourth  Committee  consid- 
ered the  question  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia along  with  those  of  Namibia 
and  the  Portuguese  territories  in  gen- 
eral debate  from  October  5  through 
21.  On  November  16  the  representa- 
tives of  Guinea  and  Mali  introduced 
a  draft  resolution  on  behalf  of  30  co- 
sponsors.  This  draft,  in  addition  to 
repeating  provisions  previously  con- 
tained in  the  Committee  of  24  res- 
olution, inter  alia  (1)  affirmed  that 
any  attempt  to  negotiate  the  future 
of  the  territory  with  the  illegal 
regime  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Colonialism  Declaration;  (2)  called 
upon  the  United  Kingdom  to  ensure 
the  immediate  expulsion  of  South 
African  troops  now  in  Rhodesia; 
(3)  called  upon  all  states  to  extend 
all  material  and  moral  assistance  to 
the  liberation  movements  in  the  ter- 


ritory; and  (4)  asked  the  Security 
Council  to  broaden  the  existing  sanc- 
tions to  include  a  ban  on  postal  and 
communications  ties  with  Rhodesia. 

The  draft  was  put  to  vote  on 
November  18.  France  asked  for  a 
separate  vote  on  the  provision  dis- 
approving of  any  negotiations  with 
the  regime,  but  the  Committee  re- 
jected this  request  by  a  vote  of  19 
(France,  U.K.,  U.S.)  to  59,  with  27 
abstentions.  The  draft  resolution  as  a 
whole  was  then  approved  90  to  10 
(France,  U.K.,  U.S. ) ,  with  1 1  absten- 
tions. The  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  plenary  ses- 
sion on  December  3  after  limited  de- 
bate by  a  vote  of  70  to  10  (France, 
U.K.,  U.S.),  with  14  abstentions. 
The  U.S.  Representative  did  not  feel 
it  necessary  in  either  Committee  or 
plenary  to  restate  the  U.S.  position 
on  these  generally  familiar  provisions. 
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Part  IV 


Legal  and  Constitutional 
Developments 


International  Court  of  Justice 


During  1970  Botswana  accepted 
the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  under 
article  36  of  the  Court's  Statute,  and 
Canada  filed  a  new  declaration  to 
replace  its  declaration  of  Septem- 
ber 20,  1929.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
46  states  had  accepted  the  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  A  number 
of  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  continued  to  maintain  signifi- 
cant reservations  to  their  acceptances. 

Cases 

During  1970  the  Court  delivered 
the  judgment  in  the  Barcelona  Trac- 
tion and  Light  case  and  began  its 
consideration  of  a  request  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  relating  to  Namibia. 

Case  Concerning  the  Barcelona 
Traction,  Light  and  Power 
Company,  Ltd.  [Belgium  v. 
Spain,  New  Application  1962) 

This  case  arose  out  of  the  adjudica- 
tion of  bankruptcy  in  Spain  of  a  com- 
pany incorporated  in  Canada.  The 
Belgian  Government  sought  repara- 
tion for  damage  allegedly  sustained 
by  Belgian  nationals,  shareholders  in 
the  company,  as  a  result  of  acts  said 
to  be  contrary  to  international  law 
committed  against  the  company  by 
the  Spanish  Government. 

In  its  judgment  of  February  5, 
1970,  the  Court  found  that  the  Bel- 


gian Government  lacked  standing  to 
exercise  diplomatic  protection  of  Bel- 
gian shareholders  in  a  Canadian  com- 
pany with  respect  to  measures  taken 
against  that  company  in  Spain.  This 
finding  was  based  on  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  International  law  had  to  refer 
to  certain  rules  generally  accepted 
by  municipal  legal  systems,  in  which 
the  concept  of  the  company  was 
founded  on  a  firm  distinction  between 
the  rights  of  a  company  and  those 
of  its  shareholders,  so  that  an  act  in- 
fringing only  the  company's  rights  did 
not  involve  responsibility  towards  the 
shareholders,  even  if  their  interests 
were  affected. 

2.  Consequently,  where  there  was 
any  question  of  an  unlawful  act  com- 
mitted against  a  company  represent- 
ing foreign  capital,  international  law 
authorized  solely  the  national  state  of 
the  company  to  exercise  diplomatic 
protection  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing redress.  There  might  arise  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule  of  which  the 
national  state  of  the  shareholders 
could  avail  itself  in  the  event,  for 
example,  that  the  company  had 
ceased  to  exist  or  if  its  protecting  state 
lacked  capacity  to  take  action.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case. 

3.  Although  it  had  been  main- 
tained that  a  state  could  effectively 
make  a  claim  when  investments  by  its 
nationals  abroad  were  prejudicially 
affected  in  violation  of  the  right  of 
the  state  itself  to  have  its  nationals 
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enjoy  certain  treatment,  such  a  right 
could  only  result  from  a  treaty  or  spe- 
cial agreement,  and  no  such  provi- 
sion existed  in  the  circumstances. 

4.  Finally,  in  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  where  the 
company's  national  state  was  able  to 
act,  the  Court  was  not  of  the  opinion 
that  standing  was  conferred  on  the 
national  state  of  shareholders  by  con- 
siderations of  equity. 

Accordingly,  the  Court  rejected  the 
Belgian  Government's  claim  by  15  to 
1 ;  12  votes  of  the  majority  were  based 
on  the  grounds  set  out  above.  Judges 
Gros,  Jessup,  and  Tanaka,  who  sup- 
ported the  operative  provisions  of  the 
judgment  for  different  reasons,  filed 
separate  opinions. 

Judge  ad  hoc  Riphagen  filed  a  dis- 
senting opinion  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  was  unable  to  concur  in  the 
judgment  as  the  legal  reasoning  fol- 
lowed by  the  Court  appeared  to  him 
not  to  take  into  account  the  rules 
of  customary  public  international  law 
applicable  in  the  case. 

Legal  Consequences  for  States 
of  the  Continued  Presence  of 
South  Africa  in  Namibia  (South- 
West  Africa)  notwithstanding 
Security  Council  Resolution  276 
(1970)1 

On  July  29,  1970,  the  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  decided  to  request  an  ad- 
visory opinion  of  the  Court  on  the 
following  question: 

What  are  the  legal  consequences  for 
states  of  the  continued  presence  of  South 
Africa  in  Namibia,  notwithstanding  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  276  (1970)? 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  has  requested  an  ad- 
visory opinion  of  the  Court. 

On  December  17,  1920,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations  conferred 
a  mandate  with  respect  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  South-West  Africa  on  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  to  be  exercised  in 
his  behalf  by  South  Africa,  subject  to 

1  See  also  p.  186. 


supervision  by  the  League.  Since  1946 
the  status  and  administration  of  the 
Territory  have  been  the  subjects  of 
lengthy  discussions  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. At  the  request  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  Court  gave  advisory 
opinions  concerning  the  Territory  in 
1950,  1955,  and  1956.2  The  United 
States  has  consistently  upheld  the  au- 
thority of  these  opinions  which  af- 
firmed that  the  mandate  continued 
to  govern  South  Africa's  administra- 
tion of  the  Territory  and  that  the 
United  Nations  had  succeeded  to  the 
League's  supervisory  role. 

From  1960  to  1966  the  Court  had 
before  it  a  case  relating  to  the  Terri- 
tory which  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  had 
brought  against  South  Africa  alleging 
breach  of  its  obligations  under  the 
mandate.  Although  the  Court  found 
that  it  had  jurisdiction  in  the  case, 
it  also  found  that  Ethiopia  and  Li- 
beria lacked  the  requisite  legal  right 
or  interest  to  maintain  their  suit. 

On  October  27,  1966,  the  General 
Assembly  decided  that  South  Africa's 
mandate  was  terminated  and  that  the 
United  Nations  had  direct  responsi- 
bility for  the  Territory. 

In  the  written  phase  of  the  present 
proceedings,  statements  were  submit- 
ted by  Czechoslovakia,  Finland, 
France,  Hungary,  India,  Nether- 
lands, Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Poland, 
South  Africa,  the  United  States,  Yu- 
goslavia, and  the  UN  Secretary- 
General.  The  Court  scheduled  the 
oral  phase  of  the  case  for  early  in 
1971. 

General  Assembly  Action 

On  August  14  the  United  States 
and  11  others  (Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada,  Finland,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast, 


2  International  Status  of  South-West 
Africa  (1950),  Voting  Procedure  on  Ques- 
tions relating  to  Reports  and  Petitions  con- 
cerning the  Territory  of  South-West 
Africa  (1955),  and  Admissibility  of  Hear- 
ings of  Petitioners  by  the  Committee  on 
South-West  Africa  (1956). 
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Japan,  Liberia,  Mexico,  U.K.,  and 
Uruguay)  requested  the  inclusion  in 
the  agenda  of  the  25th  Assembly  of 
an  item  entitled  "Review  of  the  Role 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice." 
In  proposing  the  item  the  12  cospon- 
sors  stressed  the  urgent  need  for  a 
study  of  the  obstacles  to  the  satisfac- 
tory functioning  of  the  Court  and 
ways  and  means  of  removing  them, 
including  an  exploration  of  addi- 
tional possibilities  for  uses  of  the 
Court  that  have  not  yet  been  ade- 
quately explored. 

The  Assembly  decided  on  Septem- 
ber 18  to  include  the  item  on  the 
agenda  and  allocated  it  to  the  Sixth 
Committee  which  considered  it  at  16 
meetings  between  October  29  and 
November  18. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Senator 
Javits,  spoke  on  the  first  day  of  the 
debate  stressing  not  only  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Court  as  the  principal 
judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations, 
but  also  the  fact  that  it  had  been  little 
used  in  recent  years.  He  expressed 
U.S.  concern  about  this  situation  and 
said  that  his  government  was  giving 
increased  attention  to  ways  in  which 
more  legal  business  might  be  brought 
to  the  Court.  He  recalled  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  had,  inter  alia, 
( 1 )  directed  the  Department  of  State 
to  "examine  every  treaty  we  negotiate 
with  a  view  to  accepting,  wherever 
appropriate,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  with 
respect  to  disputes  arising  under  the 
treaty";  and  (2)  directed  that  wher- 
ever disputes  arose  with  other  coun- 
tries the  United  States  should  "give 
active  consideration  to  the  possibility 
of  submitting  them  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice." 

The  U.S.  Representative  supported 
the  proposed  review  of  the  Court  but 
emphasized  that  the  United  States 
had  no  preconceived  ideas  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  review.  He  put  forth  in 
some  detail,  however,  a  number  of 
suggestions  for  improving  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Court  and  enhancing 


its  use  as  a  forum  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes.  These  included 
recommendations  that  the  Court  ( 1 ) 
decide  expeditiously  and  at  the  outset 
of  litigations  all  questions  relating  to 
jurisdiction  and  other  preliminary  is- 
sues ;  (2 )  apply  more  stringent  stand- 
ards in  deciding  whether  to  grant 
requests  for  extensions  of  time;  (3) 
speed  up  both  the  written  and  oral 
phases  of  proceedings;  and  (4)  make 
greater  use  of  summary  chambers 
in  order  to  speed  litigation.  The  U.S. 
Representative  also  proposed  that 
parties  to  disputes  be  allowed  and 
encouraged  to  request  advisory  opin- 
ions from  the  Court,  and  that 
•additional  intergovernmental  inter- 
national organizations — particularly 
regional  organizations — be  authorized 
to  have  access  to  the  Court. 

The  United  States  joined  with  21 
others  in  cosponsoring  a  draft  resolu- 
tion that  would  have  ( 1 )  established 
a  25-member  ad  hoc  committee  on 
the  role  of  the  Court;  (2)  invited 
states  to  submit  comments  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General by  June  1971;  (3) 
invited  the  Court  to  state  its  views; 
and  (4)  requested  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee to  submit  a  preliminary  report 
to  the  26th  General  Assembly. 

However,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate it  became  apparent  that  many 
members,  while  not  opposing  the  idea 
of  an  ad  hoc  committee,  felt  it  was 
premature  to  establish  one  before  gov- 
ernments and  the  Court  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  submit  their  com- 
ments. It  was  also  noted  that  the 
Court  was  currently  engaged  in  re- 
viewing its  Rules  and  that  it  might 
be  well  to  await  the  outcome  of  that 
review  before  proceeding. 

After  informal  consultation  a  con- 
sensus agreement  based  on  the  22- 
power  draft,  but  extensively  modified 
by  amendments  proposed  by  seven 
African  states  and  France,  was 
developed  and  adopted  by  acclama- 
tion on  November  18.  It  was  sub- 
sequently adopted  unanimously  by 
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the  Assembly  in  plenary  session  on 
December  15. 

In  its  final  form  the  resolution 
recognized,  in  a  preambular  para- 
graph, the  "desirability  of  finding 
ways  and  means  of  enhancing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Court,"  and  in  its 
principal  operative  paragraphs  (1) 
invited  states  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General by  July  1,  1971,  their 
views  and  suggestions  concerning  the 
role  of  the  Court  based  on  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  be  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General;  (2)  invited  the  Court 
to  give  its  views  if  it  wished;  (3)  re- 
quested the  Secretary-General  to  pre- 


pare a  comprehensive  report  in  light 
of  the  opinions  expressed;  and  (4) 
decided  to  include  the  item  in  the 
provisional  agenda  of  the  26th  As- 
sembly "with  a  view  to  taking  such 
appropriate  measures  as  may  seem 
desirable." 

Although  the  United  States  would 
have  preferred  establishing  a  study 
committee  during  the  25th  Assembly, 
it  was  glad  to  join  in  a  unanimous 
resolution  which  called  for  a  certain 
amount  of  concrete  action  and  looked 
forward  to  additional  positive  action 
at  the  next  Assembly. 


International  Law  Commission 
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The  International  Law  Commis- 
sion, established  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1948  to  promote  the  codi- 
fication and  progressive  development 
of  international  law,  is  composed  of 
25  experts,  elected  by  the  Assembly 
for  5-year  terms,  who  serve  in  their 
individual  capacities.  A  U.S.  national 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion since  its  establishment  in  1948. 
The  present  U.S.  national  member, 
Richard  D.  Kearney,  was  elected  to 
the  Commission  by  the  21st  General 
Assembly  in  1966. 

In  discharging  its  functions,  the 
Commission  studies  topics  it  believes 
suitable  for  codification  or  which 
other  UN  bodies,  usually  the  General 
Assembly,  refer  to  it.  It  selects  one 
of  its  members  to  prepare  a  report 
and,  following  a  preliminary  discus- 
sion, generally  requests  the  rappor- 
teur to  prepare  draft  articles  on  the 
subject.  After  discussing  the  draft 
articles,  the  Commission  adopts  ten- 
tative texts  which  are  sent  to  govern- 
ments for  review.  Following  reconsid- 


eration in  light  of  the  government 
comments,  the  Commission  adopts 
final  texts  and  forwards  them  to  the 
General  Assembly.  - 

When  the  General  Assembly  re- 
ceives a  set  of  draft  articles,  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  proposed  convention, 
it  may  convene  a  diplomatic  confer- 
ence to  consider  adoption  of  a  con- 
vention, may  review  the  articles  it- 
self, may  note  them,  or  may  remand 
them  to  the  Commission  for  further 
study. 

At  its  2 2d  session  held  in  Geneva 
May  24-July  10  the  Commission  con- 
tinued its  work  on  three  topics :  rela- 
tions between  states  and  international 
organizations,  succession  of  states  in 
respect  of  treaties,  and  state  respon- 
sibility. Work  on  the  first  topic  is  the 
furthest  advanced. 

The  Commission  adopted  66  ar- 
ticles dealing  with  relations  between 
states  and  international  organiza- 
tions. The  articles  adopted  in  1970 
concern  permanent  observer  missions 
to  international   organizations  and 
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delegations  of  states  to  sessions  of 
organs  and  to  conferences.  They  com- 
plement articles  adopted  in  1968  and 
1969  concerning  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  a  permanent  mis- 
sion to  international  organizations 
including  such  matters  as  size  and 
composition  of  the  mission,  creden- 
tials, accreditation,  and  notifications 
to  the  organization  and  the  host 
country :  facilities;  and  privileges  and 
immunities  of  permanent  missions.  A 
second  reading  of  the  articles  in  the 
light  of  the  comments  of  governments 
is  expected  to  conclude  the  Commis- 
sion's work  on  this  topic. 

Succession  of  states  in  respect  of 
treaties  deals  with  the  extent  to  which 
treaties  previously  concluded  and  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  a  territory 
continue  to  apply  after  a  change  in 
sovereignty  over  that  territory  as,  for 
example,  when  a  colonial  territory 
becomes  independent.  The  Commis- 
sion discussed  two  reports  containing 
12  articles  on  this  subject  and  reached 
general  agreement  on  the  proposals 
submitted  by  the  special  rapporteur. 
The  Commission  intends  to  complete 
the  first  reading;  of  the  articles  on  this 
aspect  of  succession  at  its  1971 
session. 

A  second  aspect  of  succession,  in 
respect  of  matters  other  than  treaties, 
is  also  on  the  Commission's  agenda. 
However,  the  Commission  found  it 
necessary  to  defer  consideration  of 
that  topic. 

The  third  principal  topic  consid- 
ered by  the  Commission  was  state 
responsibility.  The  Commission's  pres- 
ent approach  to  the  subject  repre- 
sents a  shift  from  the  emphasis  on  the 
responsibility  for  injury  to  aliens 
which  characterized  its  earlier  work 
on  the  topic.  The  Commission  has 
decided  that  its  present  study  of  in- 
ternational responsibility  of  states  will 
comprise  two  separate  phases:  the 
first  will  cover  the  origin  of  state 
responsibility;  the  second,  the  content 


of  that  responsibility.  In  the  first 
phase  the  Commission  proposes  to 
determine  what  facts  and  circum- 
stances must  be  established  in  order 
to  be  able  to  impute  to  a  state  the 
existence  of  an  internationally  wrong- 
ful act  which,  as  such,  gives  rise  to 
international  responsibility.  In  the 
second  phase  the  Commission  pro- 
poses to  determine  the  consequences 
attached  by  international  law  to  an 
internationally  wrongful  act  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  On  the  basis  of  its  deter- 
mination of  the  consequences  in  dif- 
ferent cases  it  proposes  to  arrive  at  a 
definition  of  the  content,  forms,  and 
degrees  of  state  responsibility. 

The  Commission  also  began  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  treaties 
concluded  between  states  and  inter- 
national organizations  or  between 
two  or  more  international  organiza- 
tions, a  topic  with  which  it  had  been 
asked  to  deal  by  the  UN  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  Treaties  and  by  the 
24th  General  Assembly.  The  Com- 
mission decided  to  include  the  topic 
on  its  program  of  work  and  appointed 
a  subcommittee  to  consider  the  pre- 
liminary problems  involved  in  the 
study  of  this  new  topic.  The  Commis- 
sion subsequently  approved  the  pro- 
posals of  the  subcommittee  and  called 
for  the  preparation  of  a  number  of 
relevant  documents  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  Commission  at  its 
1971  session. 

On  November  12  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted  by  a  vote  of  100 
(U.S.)  to  3,  with  10  abstentions,  a 
resolution  that,  inter  alia,  (1)  ex- 
pressed the  Assembly's  appreciation 
for  the  Commission's  work,  particu- 
larly the  preparation  of  drafts  that 
had  served  as  the  basis  for  the  adop- 
tion of  important  codification  con- 
ventions: (2)  approved  its  work 
program  for  1971 :  and  (3)  requested 
that  the  records  of  the  Assembly's 
discussions  be  forwarded  to  the 
Commission. 
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The  UN  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Trade  Law  1  was  established 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1966  to 
promote  "the  progressive  harmoniza- 
tion and  unification  of  the  law  of  in- 
ternational trade."  UNCITRAL's 
third  session  took  place  in  Geneva 
April  6-30. 

International  Sale  of 
Goods 

This  topic  was  divided  into  three 
subtopics:  uniform  rules  governing 
the  international  sale  of  goods,  time 
limits  and  limitations  (prescription) 
in  the  field  of  international  sale  of 
goods,  and  general  conditions  of  sale 
and  standard  contracts. 

A  diplomatic  conference  held  at 
The  Hague  in  1964  adopted  conven- 
tions relating  to  a  Uniform  Law  on 
the  International  Sale  of  Goods  and 
to  a  Uniform  Law  on  the  Formation 
of  Contracts  for  the  International 
Sale  of  Goods.  Although  only  five 
ratifications  are  required,  neither  of 
the  conventions  had  entered  into 
force  by  the  end  of  1970.  The  United 
States,  which  participated  in  the  con- 
ference, has  always  believed  that  the 
uniform  law  on  sales  had  a  number  of 
major  weaknesses  when  applied  to 
international  trade  involving  over- 
seas shipment.  Thus,  when  the  UN 
Secretary-General  circulated  two 
questionnaires    asking  governments 

1  The  members  of  UNCITRAL  in  1970 
were  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bra- 
zil, Chile,  Colombia,  Congo  (Kinshasa), 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  Ghana,  Hungary, 
India,  Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Kenya,  Mexico, 
Nigeria,  Norway,  Romania,  Spain,  Syria, 
Tanzania,  Thailand,  Tunisia,  U.S.S.R., 
U.A.R.,  United  Kingdom,  and  United 
States. 


whether  they  intended  to  ratify  or 
accede  to  the  Hague  Conventions, 
the  United  States  was  among  the 
countries  expressing  the  view  that  the 
conventions  should  be  revised  in  or- 
der to  make  them  widely  acceptable. 
Other  countries,  however,  argued  for 
retaining  the  1964  texts.  In  view  of 
the  various  opinions  expressed,  the 
Commission  decided  to  request  the 
Secretary-General  to  complete  an 
analysis  of  the  comments  of  govern- 
ments to  lay  before  an  UNCITRAL 
working  group  on  sales  that  would 
consider  revisions  to  make  the  con- 
ventions more  generally  acceptable. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the 
14  members  of  the  working  group 
which  held  its  first  meeting  January 
5—16  in  New  York  and  recommended 
some  changes  on  such  matters  as  how 
the  Uniform  Law  on  the  Interna- 
tional Sale  of  Goods  should  be  ap- 
plied to  transactions  involving  states 
not  parties  to  the  convention  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  con- 
tract could  be  canceled  for  nonpay- 
ment. However,  it  was  unable  to 
reach  agreement  on  several  issues. 
UNCITRAL  subsequently  requested 
the  group  to  continue  its  work  and, 
instead  of  considering  selected  items, 
to  consider  the  Uniform  Law  system- 
atically, chapter  by  chapter. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  on  time 
limits  and  limitations  (prescription) 
in  the  field  of  international  sale  of 
goods  is  to  harmonize  the  rules  relat- 
ing to  the  period  for  raising  claims 
in  connection  with  international  sales 
transactions.  A  principal  problem  in 
achieving  uniformity  in  this  area  is 
that  generally  in  civil  law  countries 
the  rules  relating  to  time  limits  and 
limitations  are  considered  part  of  the 
substantive  law,  whereas  in  common 
law  countries  they  are  considered 
part  of  procedural  law.   In  1969 
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UNCITRAL  referred  the  topic  to  a 
seven-member  working  group.  The 
draft  convention  prepared  by  the 
working  group  received  preliminary 
consideration  at  the  1970  session. 

The  United  States  believes  that 
greater  use  of  general  conditions  of 
sale  by  parties  to  international  con- 
tracts would,  as  a  practical  matter, 
promote  the  unification  of  the  law  of 
international  trade.  There  was  gen- 
eral agreement  in  UNCITRAL  that 
the  wider  use  of  such  conditions 
would  be  desirable.  Some  members 
of  the  Commission  urged  that  the 
regional  economic  commissions  be 
encouraged  to  formulate  new  general 
conditions  which  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  regional  use.  The  Commis- 
sion unanimously  decided  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  developing  general 
conditions  embracing  a  wider  scope 
of  commodities  than  were  covered  by 
existing  general  conditions. 

International  Payments 

This  agenda  item  was  divided  into 
three  subtopics:  negotiable  instru- 
ments, bankers'  commercial  credits, 
and  guarantees  and  securities. 

The  Commission  had  before  it  a 
report  of  the  Secretary-General 
which  analyzed  78  replies  from  gov- 
ernments and  banking  and  trade  in- 
stitutions  to  a  questionnaire  on 
negotiable  instruments  which  he  had 
circulated  pursuant  to  a  decision 
taken  at  the  second  session  of  UN- 
CITRAL. The  replies  contained  a 
variety  of  information  concerning 
present  methods  and  practice  for 
making  and  receiving  international 
payments  and  the  problems  encoun- 
tered in  settling  international  trans- 
actions by  means  of  negotiable 
instruments.  With  regard  to  those 
problems  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  other  respondents  sug- 
gested that  the  task  of  traders  and 
bankers  would  be  simplified  if  uni- 


formity were  to  be  achieved  in  re- 
spect of  the  rules  relating  to  the 
formal  requisites  of  negotiable  instru- 
ments, forgery,  protest  and  notice  of 
dishonor,  and  the  manner  of  proving 
nonacceptance  or  nonpayment. 

The  Commission  reexamined  the 
possible  ways  of  promoting  unifica- 
tion of  the  law  of  negotiable  instru- 
ments and  unanimously  decided  to 
develop  a  convention  setting  forth 
rules  that  would  be  applicable  to  a 
special  negotiable  instrument  for  use 
in  international  transactions.  Uni- 
form rules  embodied  in  such  a  con- 
vention would  apply  only  to  an 
instrument  bearing  a  heading  indi- 
cating that  it  was  subject  to  those 
rules. 

The  Commission  authorized  the 
Secretary-General  to  obtain  further 
information  regarding  the  possible 
content  of  rules  applicable  to  an  op- 
tional negotiable  instrument  for  use 
in  international  transactions  and  to 
continue  to  consult  with  interested 
international  organizations  which 
could  assist  in  carrying  out  the  Com- 
mission's work. 

During  its  consideration  of  bank- 
ers' commercial  credits  UNCITRAL 
welcomed  the  report  from  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
the  latter  had  appointed  a  working 
party  for  the  revision  of  the  1962  ver- 
sion of  the  Uniform  Customs  and 
Practice  for  Documentary  Credits. 
Several  representatives  expressed  the 
opinion  that  certain  of  the  rules  were 
subject  to  different  interpretations 
and  that  the  report  did  not  ade- 
quately deal  with  conditional  pay- 
ments under  the  documentary  credit 
system. 

The  Commission  decided  to  request 
the  Secretary-General  to  invite  gov- 
ernments and  interested  banking  and 
trade  institutions  to  communicate 
their  observations  on  the  operation 
of  the  Uniform  Customs,  so  that  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
might  take  them  into  consideration  in 
revising  that  document. 
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International  Legislation 
on  Shipping 


International  Commercial 
Arbitration 


After  agreeing  that  it  should  play 
a  significant  role  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational shipping  legislation,  the 
Commission  discussed  the  relation- 
ship between  UNGITRAL  and 
UNCTAD  and  other  organizations 
concerned.  A  number  of  representa- 
tives maintained  that  the  primary 
concern  of  UNCTAD  should  be  the 
economic  and  financial  aspects  of 
shipping  legislation,  while  UNCIT- 
RAL was  principally  concerned  with 
preparing  uniform  laws  or  other  legal 
texts. 

An  observer  from  UNCTAD  told 
UNCITRAL  that  UNCTAD  had 
prepared  questionnaires  on  bills  of 
lading  for  governments,  insurance  as- 
sociations, carriers,  and  shippers,  and 
had  engaged  experts  and  consultants 
to  assist  it  in  obtaining  information 
on  problems  in  the  field.  The  Com- 
mission decided  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  the  UNCTAD  meeting  at 
which  this  topic  would  be  discussed. 
It  further  decided  that  the  UNCIT- 
RAL working  group  on  shipping 
should  take  account  of  any  UNCTAD 
recommendations  based  on  those 
materials. 


UNCITRAL  unanimously  reaf- 
firmed its  1969  opinion  that  the  larg- 
est possible  number  of  states  should 
adhere  to  the  1958  UN  Convention 
on  the  Recognition  and  Enforcement 
of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards.  The 
United  States  completed  its  process 
of  accession  during  1970  and  the  Con- 
vention entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  on  December  29. 

General  Assembly  Action 

On  November  12  the  General  As- 
sembly unanimously  recommended, 
inter  alia,  that  UNCITRAL  continue 
to  ( 1 )  work  on  its  priority  topics,  ( 2 ) 
promote  training  and  assistance  in 
international  trade  law,  (3)  collab- 
orate with  international  organizations 
in  the  field,  (4)  ensure  full  considera- 
tion of  commercial  practices  and 
needs  of  all  regions,  and  (5)  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  the  interests  of 
developing  and  landlocked  countries. 


Friendly  Relations 
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On  October  24,  the  final  day  of  its 
25th  anniversary  commemorative  ses- 
sion, the  General  Assembly  approved 
by  acclamation  the  "Declaration  on 
Principles  of  International  Law 
Concerning  Friendly  Relations  and 
Cooperation  Among  States  in  Ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations." 

The  Declaration  is  an  elaboration 


of  fundamental  Charter  principles 
and  includes : 

1 .  The  principle  that  states  shall  re- 
frain in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 
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2.  The  principle  that  states  shall 
settle  their  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that 
international  peace  and  security  and 
justice  are  not  endangered. 

3.  The  principle  concerning  the 
duty  not  to  intervene  in  matters 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of 
any  state,  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter. 

4.  The  duty  of  states  to  cooperate 
with  one  another  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter. 

5.  The  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples. 

6.  The  principle  of  sovereign 
equality  of  states. 

7.  The  principle  that  states  shall 
fulfill  in  good  faith  the  obligations 
assumed  by  them  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter. 

The  Declaration  was  drafted  by  a 
special  committee 1  created  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1963  and  as- 
signed the  task  of  reviewing  the  basic 
international  law  principles  contained 
in  the  UN  Charter  to  see  whether 
agreement  on  more  detailed  state- 
ments of  those  principles  could  be 
reached.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
negotiations  in  1963  the  United  States 
had  made  clear  its  position  that  the 
committee  should  try  to  achieve  an 
objective  analysis  and  elaboration  of 
the  Charter  principles  and  should  not 
attempt  to  amend  or  revise  the  Char- 
ter. The  United  States  was  not  pre- 
pared to  circumvent,  under  the  guise 
of  Charter  analysis,  the  amendment 
provisions  contained  in  article  108  or 
the  ratification  requirements  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 


1  The  members  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Principles  of  International  Law 
Concerning  Friendly  Relations  and  Coop- 
eration Among  States  in  Accordance  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter  are:  Algeria, 
Argentina,  Australia,  Burma,  Cameroon, 
Canada,  Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  Dahomey, 
France,  Ghana,  Guatemala,  India,  Italy, 
Japan,  Kenya,  Lebanon,  Malagasy 
Republic,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nigeria, 
Poland,  Romania,  Sweden,  Syria, 
U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia. 


The  special  committee  recognized 
from  the  beginning  that  to  produce  a 
meaningful  declaration  of  the  law  it 
must  proceed  by  consensus.  Progress 
was,  therefore,  slow,  but  the  unanim- 
ity thus  achieved  gave  a  significance 
and  reliability  to  the  Declaration  not 
otherwise  possible. 

After  7  years  of  negotiations  the 
31 -member  special  committee  in  Au- 
gust 1970  unanimously  approved 
texts  on  each  of  the  principles.  The 
report  of  the  special  committee  was 
considered  by  the  Sixth  Committee 
of  the  25th  General  Assembly  and 
after  considerable  discussion  ap- 
proved without  objection  on  Septem- 
ber 28  and  forwarded  to  the  plenary 
Assembly. 

In  a  general  part  the  Declaration 
states  that  in  their  interpretation  and 
application  the  principles  "are  inter- 
related and  each  principle  should  be 
construed  in  the  context  of  the  other 
principles."  It  further  states  that: 

Nothing  in  this  Declaration  shall  be 
construed  as  prejudicing  in  any  man- 
ner the  provisions  of  the  Charter  or 
the  rights  and  duties  of  member  states 
under  the  Charter  or  the  rights  of  peo- 
ples under  the  Charter  taking  into  ac- 
count the  elaboration  of  these  rights  in 
this  Declaration  .... 

The  elaborated  texts  are  detailed 
and  lengthy.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant portions  of  them  are  discussed 
below. 

Threat  or  Use  of  Force 

The  most  difficult  accomplishment 
of  the  Special  Committee  was  its  elab- 
oration of  the  prohibition  in  article 
2(4)  of  the  Charter  against  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  in  international  rela- 
tions. The  Declaration  spells  out  the 
consequences  of  the  prohibition  by 
emphasizing  not  only  the  illegality  of 
conventional  armed  attack  but  also 
the  illegality  of  sending  armed  bands 
across  borders  and  of  participating  in 
terrorism  or  civil  strife  in  another 
state.  The  Declaration  states  that: 
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Every  state  has  the  duty  to  refrain 
from  organizing,  instigating,  assisting 
or  participating  in  acts  of  civil  strife  or 
terrorist  acts  in  another  state  or  ac- 
quiescing in  organized  activities  within 
its  territory  directed  towards  the  com- 
mission of  such  acts,  when  the  acts 
referred  to  in  the  present  paragraph 
involve  a  threat  or  use  of  force. 

It  adds  further  that  illegal  use  of 
force  is  no  less  illegal  across  an  inter- 
national line  of  demarcation  than  it 
is  across  an  ancient  and  recognized 
state  frontier. 

During  the  Sixth  Committee's 
consideration  of  the  Declaration  the 
U.S.  Representative,  Mr.  Gimer, 
reiterated  the  U.S.  position  that  the 
prohibition  against  war  propaganda, 
also  included  in  the  text,  relates  to 
the  conduct,  activities,  and  state- 
ments of  governments,  not  individ- 
uals or  nongovernmental  groups  or 
organizations.  The  text  speaks  of  a 
duty  of  states,  which  is  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  in  general  the 
Charter  asserts  the  rights  and  duties 
of  states,  not  individuals.  The  U.S. 
Representative  also  noted  that  the 
elaboration  of  this  principle  does  not 
deal  with  such  questions  as  the  fur- 
nishing of  military  assistance  to 
another  state. 

Peaceful  Settlement 
of  Disputes 

Article  2(3)  of  the  Charter  re- 
quires all  UN  members  to  settle  their 
international  disputes  by  peaceful 
means,  which  will  not  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security.  Article  33  requires  par- 
ties to  a  dispute  likely  to  endanger 
international  peace  and  security  to 
seek,  first  of  all,  a  solution  by  "nego- 
tiation, enquiry,  mediation,  concilia- 
tion, arbitration,  judicial  settlement, 
resort  to  regional  agencies  or  arrange- 
ments, or  other  peaceful  means  of 
their  own  choice." 


The  elaboration  of  this  principle, 
virtually  identical  to  that  agreed  by 
the  special  committee  in  1966,  cor- 
responds to  the  Charter  obligation  to 
refrain  "from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  integrity 
or  political  independence  of  any 
state  or  in  any  other  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations."  A  most  significant 
contribution  of  this  elaboration  is  the 
express  assertion  that: 

Recourse  to,  or  acceptance  of,  a  set- 
tlement procedure  freely  agreed  to  by 
states  with  regard  to  existing  or  future 
disputes  to  which  they  are  parties  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  incompatible  with 
sovereign  equality. 

This  provision  was  intended  to  re- 
solve the  fear  of  states  that  agree- 
ment to  submit  disputes  to  binding 
third  party  adjudication  could  dero- 
gate from  their  sovereignty. 

Nonintervention 

The  Declaration  spells  out  the 
principle  that  no  state  or  group  of 
states  has  a  right  to  intervene  in  mat- 
ters within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  state.  The  elaboration 
of  this  principle  is  patterned  in  part 
on  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  which  has  been  part 
of  U.S.  treaty  law  for  nearly  two 
decades.  In  the  elaboration  of  the 
principle  the  legitimacy  of  action  in 
individual  or  collective  self-defense  or 
in  accordance  with  regional  arrange- 
ments provisions  of  the  UN  Charter 
is  preserved  by  the  following 
statement : 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  rele- 
vant provisions  of  the  Charter  relating 
to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

This  elaboration  also  states  that  no 
state  may  use  economic,  political,  or 
any  other  type  of  measures  to  coerce 
another  state  in  order  to  obtain  from 
it  the  subordination  of  its  sovereign 
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rights  and  to  secure  from  it  advan- 
tages of  any  kind.  This  statement  is 
patterned  on  article  19  of  the  OAS 
Charter. 

The  nonintervention  elaboration 
goes  beyond  the  OAS  Charter  in  its 
treatment  of  subversion: 

Also,  no  state  shall  organize,  assist, 
foment,  finance,  incite  or  tolerate  sub- 
versive, terrorist  or  armed  activities  di- 
rected to'.vards  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  regime  of  another  state,  or  interfere 
in  civil  strife  in  another  state. 

Cooperation  Among  States 

The  elaboration  of  this  principle, 
agreed  to  by  the  special  committee 
in  1967,  emphasized  the  duty  of  states 
to  cooperate  in  promoting  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  in- 
ternational cultural  and  educational 
progress,  and  economic  growth 
throughout  the  world.  The  Declara- 
tion states  that  regardless  of  differ- 
ences in  their  political,  economic,  and 
social  systems,  states  have  a  duty  to  co- 
operate in  order  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  to 
promote  international  economic  sta- 
bility and  progress,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  nations. 

In  addition  the  Declaration  ex- 
pressly says  that 

States  shall  conduct  their  interna- 
tional relations  in  the  economic,  social, 
cultural,  technical  and  trade  fields  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  sov- 
ereign equality  and  nonintervention. 

Finally,  the  Declaration  asserts  that 

States  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  the  duty  to  take  joint  and 
separate  action  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

During  the  Sixth  Committee's  de- 
bate, Mr.  Gimer  expressed  the  U.S. 
view  that  since  the  duty  to  cooperate 
is  premised  on  the  idea  of  reciprocity, 
a  failure  to  cooperate  cannot  legiti- 


mately be  asserted  by  a  state  that  has 
itself  failed  or  been  unwilling  to  en- 
gage in  cooperation  with  the  state 
whose  conduct  it  would  denounce. 

Equal  Rights  and 
Self-Determination 

The  Declaration  states  that: 

...  all  peoples  have  the  right  freely 
to  determine,  without  external  inter- 
ference, their  political  status  and  to 
pursue  their  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural development,  and  every  state  has 
the  duty  to  respect  this  right  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

The  right  to  self-determination  is 
stated  as  applying  universally  and  not 
only  within  a  traditional  colonial  con- 
text. The  fulfillment  of  that  right  is 
further  defined  in  a  paragraph  wThich 
reads : 

The  establishment  of  a  sovereign  and 
independent  state,  the  free  association 
or  integration  with  an  independent  state 
or  the  emergence  into  any  other  political 
status  freely  determined  by  a  people 
constitute  modes  of  implementing  the 
right  of  self-determination  by  that 
people. 

The  elaboration  of  this  principle  also 
says  that  states  have  a  duty  to  refrain 
from  using  force  to  deprive  people  of 
their  right  to  self-determination,  and 
that  peoples  seeking  to  exercise  that 
right  are  entitled  to  seek  and  receive 
support  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Charter 
when  such  force  is  used  against  them. 
However,  these  duties  and  rights  arise 
only  in  a  context  where  such  force  is 
being  used  to  suppress  those  peoples  ; 
the  Declaration  does  not  refer  to  the 
use  of  force  simply  to  maintain  order. 
The  Declaration  also  states  that  noth- 
ing in  this  elaboration  shall  be  con- 
strued  as  authorizing  or  encouraging 

.  .  .  any  action  which  would  dis- 
member or  impair,  totally  or  in  part, 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  unity 
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of  sovereign  and  independent  states 
conducting  themselves  in  compliance 
with  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoples  as  de- 
scribed above  and  thus  possessed  of  a 
government  representing  the  whole 
people  belonging  to  the  territory  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  creed  or 
color. 

This  statement  comes  remarkably 
close  to  being  a  commitment  to  repre- 
sentative government. 

Sovereign  Equality 

The  essence  of  this  principle, 
agreed  by  the  special  committee  in 
1966,  is  that  all  states  have  sovereign 
equality  including  both  equal  rights 
and  equal  duties,  "notwithstanding 
differences  of  an  economic,  social, 
political  or  other  nature." 

The  elaboration  of  this  principle 
specifically  asserts  that 

Each  state  has  the  right  freely  to 
choose  and  develop  its  political,  social, 
economic  and  cultural  systems; 

and,  in  addition,  that 

Each  state  has  the  duty  to  comply 
fully  and  in  good  faith  with  its  inter- 
national obligations  and  to  live  in  peace 
with  other  states. 


Good  Faith  Fulfillment 

The  elaboration  of  this  principle, 
agreed  by  the  special  committee  in 
1967,  states  that  "Every  state  has  the 
duty  to  fulfill  in  good  faith  the  obli- 
gations assumed  by  it  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations"  as  well  as  "its  obligations 
under  the  generally  recognized  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  international  law" 
and  "under  international  agreements 
valid  under  the  generally  recognized 
principles  and  rules  of  international 
law." 

This  principle  is  closely  related  to 
the  one  concerning  the  equal  rights 
and  duties  of  states.  These  two  prin- 
ciples are  of  the  greatest  significance 
to  the  conduct  of  relations  between 
states  and  are  the  basis  of  treaty  rela- 
tions. Without  confidence  that  agree- 
ments will  be  fulfilled  in  good  faith, 
little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  such 
agreements  and  the  stability  of  rela- 
tions among  states  would  be  seriously 
undermined.  On  the  other  hand,  ad- 
herence to  these  principles  can  pro- 
mote greater  cooperation  among 
states  and  encourage  states  to  work 
out  their  differences  in  an  orderly  and 
peaceful  manner. 


Definition  of  Aggression 


The  Special  Committee  on  the 
Question   of  Defining  Aggression,1 

1  Members  of  the  Committee  are  Al- 
geria, Australia,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Colom- 
bia, Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia,  Congo 
(Kinshasa),  Ecuador,  Finland,  France, 
Ghana,  Guyana,  Haiti,  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Italy,  Japan,  Malagasy  Republic, 
Mexico,  Norway,  Romania,  Sierra  Leone, 
Spain,  Sudan,  Syria,  Turkey,  Uganda, 
U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Yugoslavia. 


established  by  the  22d  General  As- 
sembly in  1967,  held  its  third  meeting 
in  Geneva,  July  13-August  14.  It  con- 
tinued its  consideration  of  the  three 
draft  definitions  that  had  been  intro- 
duced during  the  1969  session:  (1) 
one  submitted  by  the  U.S.S.R. ;  (2) 
one  submitted  by  Colombia,  Cyprus, 
Ecuador,  Ghana,  Guyana,  Haiti, 
Iran,  Malagasy  Republic,  Mexico, 
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Spain,  Uganda.  Uruguay,  and  Yugo- 
slavia— a  revision  of  a  1968  draft; 
and  (3)  one  submitted  by  Australia, 
Canada,  Italy,  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — 
including  a  new  preamble  submitted 
on  July  16,  1970. 

Following  a  general  discussion  of 
the  three  drafts  the  Committee  de- 
cided on  August  7  to  establish  an 
eight-member  working  group  (Cy- 
prus, Ecuador,  France,  Ghana, 
U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  U.K.,  and  U.S.) 
to  formulate  an  agreed  or  generally 
acceptable  definition,  or,  failing  that, 
to  report  its  assessment  of  the  progress 
made  during  the  session,  indicating 
both  the  points  of  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement. 

Neither  the  Special  Committee  nor 
the  working  group  succeeded  in  for- 
mulating a  definition,  although  some 
progress  was  made  in  reducing  areas 
of  disagreement.  The  Committee 
agreed  that  the  general  definition 
should  reflect  the  concept  of  aggres- 
sion as  contained  in  the  UN  Charter, 
and  Committee  members  made  con- 
structive efforts  to  reach  a  meaning- 
ful, authoritative,  and  mutually 
advantageous  definition. 

On  August  14  the  Special  Com- 
mittee unanimously  adopted  a  res- 
olution submitted  by  Bulgaria  which 
noted  "the  progress  made  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  and  the  fact  that  it 
did  not  have  sufficient  time  to  com- 
plete its  task"  and  recommended  that 
the  25th  General  Assembly  invite  the 
Committee  "to  resume  its  work  as 
early  as  possible  in  1971." 

The  General  Assembly  considered 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
between  October  16  and  Novem- 
ber 3.  On  October  20  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Gimer,  noted  the  prog- 
ress that  had  been  made  as  the  result 
of  members  becoming  more  open  to 
other  points  of  view  and  differing  in- 
terpretations. He  cited  two  examples : 
"intent"  and  "priority."  The  U.S.-co- 


sponsored  draft  made  intent  an  indis- 
pensable element  of  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion, while  neither  of  the  other  two 
drafts  referred  to  it.  However,  by  the 
end  of  the  1970  session,  he  said, 
"there  began  to  emerge  the  very  gen- 
eral appraisal  that,  in  determining 
whether  an  act  of  aggression  has 
occurred,  the  Security  Council  should 
consider  the  apparent  and  latent 
intentions  and  purposes  that  moti- 
vated the  state  or  states  involved." 

Both  the  Soviet  and  the  13-power 
drafts  included  a  principle  of  priority 
whereby  the  state  first  using  armed 
force  is  deemed  the  aggressor.  The 
United  States  and  its  cosponsors  had 
long  emphasized  that  a  simple  and 
unvarying  priority  principle  would  be 
wrong  in  law  and  harmful  in  appli- 
cation. However,  during  the  1970 
session,  they  agreed  for  the  first  time 
that  the  identity  of  the  state  first  re- 
sorting to  armed  force  is  "among  the 
elements  the  Security  Council  may 
properly  wish  to  consider  in  any  par- 
ticular case." 

Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive stressed  that  much  hard  work  re- 
mained, and  he  emphasized  that  "in 
order  to  have  significant  legal  and 
political  value,  a  definition  of  aggres- 
sion must  be  capable  of  attracting 
overwhelming  support  among  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
short,  a  definition  must  be  a  consen- 
sus definition." 

On  November  25  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted  without  objection  a 
resolution,  recommended  by  its  Sixth 
Committee,  directing  the  Special 
Committee  to  meet  again  as  early  as 
possible  in  1971.  The  United  States 
had  opposed  a  similar  resolution  in 
1969  because  it  called  for  the  meeting 
to  be  in  Geneva,  thus  increasing  the 
cost  by  more  than  $100,000.  Since  it 
was  agreed  that  the  1971  session 
would  meet  at  UN  Headquarters  in 
New  York,  the  United  States  was  able 
to  support  the  resolution. 
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Aircraft  Hijacking 


Efforts  that  began  within  the  UN 
system  in  1969  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  aircraft  hijacking  were  car- 
ried on  in  ICAO  (see  p.  149),  the 
Security  Council,  and  the  General 
Assembly  during  1970. 

During  the  Labor  Day  weekend 
members  of  an  extremist  Palestinian 
organization  hijacked  three  western 
airliners  to  Jordan  and  made  an  abor- 
tive attempt  on  an  El  Al  flight.  A 
BO  AC  flight  was  hijacked  a  few  days 
later,  and  the  passengers,  crews,  and 
planes  were  all  held  under  guard  by 
this  Palestinian  group,  which  de- 
manded the  release  of  certain  Pales- 
tinians held  under  criminal  charges 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Israel.  Some  425  hostages,  includ- 
ing a  large  number  of  Americans, 
were  involved. 

Security  Council 

In  the  face  of  this  serious  situation, 
the  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom on  September  9  requested  urgent 
consideration  of  the  hijacking  prob- 
lem by  the  Security  Council.  In  his 
letter  to  the  Council  President,  Am- 
bassador Yost  asked  that  the  Council 
be  convened  without  delay  "to  con- 
sider the  situation  created  by  increas- 
ing incidents  involving  the  hijacking 
of  commercial  aircraft  engaged  in  in- 
ternational commerce  and  the  threat 
to  the  lives  of  innocent  travellers." 

The  Council  met  the  same  day  and 
unanimously  approved,  without  a 
vote,  a  consensus  resolution  developed 
during  preliminary  consultations 
among  members. 

In  introducing  the  resolution,  the 
Council  President  stressed  the  hu- 
manitarian nature  of  the  proposal, 
which  (1)  appealed  "to  all  parties 


concerned  for  the  immediate  release 
of  all  passengers  and  crews  without 
exception,  held  as  a  result  of  hijack- 
ings and  other  interference  in  inter- 
national travel";  and  (2)  called  on 
states  "to  take  all  possible  legal  steps 
to  prevent  further  hijackings  or  any 
other  interference  with  international 
civil  air  travel."  In  accordance  with 
a  decision  taken  earlier  on  a  motion 
by  Finland,  the  Council  adjourned 
without  debate  after  adopting  the 
resolution. 

In  a  press  statement  issued  follow- 
ing the  meeting,  Ambassador  Yost 
welcomed  the  Council's  prompt  ac- 
tion and  expressed  the  hope  that  those 
to  whom  the  appeal  was  addressed 
would  heed  the  Council,  which  spoke 
for  the  whole  community  of  nations. 
All  of  the  hostages  were  eventually 
released,  but  the  four  planes  were 
destroyed  by  their  captors. 

General  Assembly 

The  Sixth  Committee  considered 
the  question  of  aerial  hijacking  at  1 1 
meetings  between  October  13  and 
November  19.  On  the  latter  date  it 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  99  (U.S.)  to  0, 
with  10  abstentions  (Algeria,  Cuba, 
Guinea,  Iraq,  Libya,  Mali,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Southern  Yemen,  Syria,  and 
Yemen),  a  resolution  that  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Philippines  and  the 
Netherlands  and  sponsored  by  34 
states  in  all.  The  General  Assembly 
in  plenary  session  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion on  November  25  by  a  vote  of  105 
(U.S.)  to  0,  with  8  abstentions. 

In  its  final  form  the  resolution  ( 1 ) 
condemned  "without  exception 
whatsoever"  all  acts  of  hijacking  or 
other  interference  with  civil  air  travel 
and  all  acts  of  violence  directed 
against  passengers,  crew,  and  air- 
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craft  engaged  in,  and  air  navigation 
facilities  and  communications  facili- 
ties used  by,  civil  air  transport;  (2) 
called  upon  states  to  take  all  appro- 
priate measures  to  deter,  prevent,  or 
suppress  such  acts  within  their  juris- 
diction and  to  provide  for  the  prose- 
cution and  punishment  of  persons 
who  perpetrate  such  acts;  (3)  de- 
clared that  the  exploitation  of  unlaw- 
ful seizure  of  aircraft  to  take  hos- 
tages was  to  be  condemned;  (4) 
declared  that  the  unlawful  detention 
of  passengers  and  crew  was  to  be 
condemned;  (5)  urged  states  where 
aircraft  are  diverted  to  provide  for 
the  care  and  safety  of  passengers 
and  crew,  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  to  return  the  aircraft 
and  its  cargo  to  the  persons  lawfully 
entitled  to  possession;  (6)  invited 
states  to  ratify  or  accede  to  the  1963 
Convention  on  Offenses  and  Certain 
Other  Acts  Committed  on  Board  Air- 
craft; (7)  requested  concerted  action 


by  states  toward  suppression  of  all 
acts  which  jeopardize  the  safe  and 
orderly  development  of  international 
civil  air  transport;  (8)  called  upon 
states  to  take  joint  and  separate  ac- 
tion to  ensure  that  passengers,  crew, 
and  aircraft  engaged  in  civil  aviation 
are  not  used  as  a  means  of  extorting 
advantage  of  any  kind ;  ( 9 )  urged  full 
support  for  the  current  efforts  of 
ICAO  toward  the  development  and 
coordination  of  effective  measures 
with  respect  to  interference  with  civil 
air  travel;  and  (10)  called  upon 
states  to  make  every  possible  effort 
to  achieve  a  successful  result  at  the 
diplomatic  conference  convened  at 
The  Hague  in  December  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  a  convention  on  the 
unlawful  seizure  of  aircraft. 

Such  a  convention  was  signed  by 
the  United  States  and  49  other  states 
on  December  16.  It  will  come  into 
force  when  it  has  been  ratified  by  10 
states. 


Assistance  in  International  Law 


The  Sixth  Committee  considered 
the  question,  "UN  Program  of  Assist- 
ance in  the  Teaching,  Study,  Dissem- 
ination, and  Wider  Appreciation  of 
International  Law,"  at  five  meetings 
between  November  18  and  30. 

Ecuador  introduced  a  draft  reso- 
lution, sponsored  by  13  states,  which 
in  its  final  form  inter  alia  authorized 
the  Secretary-General  to  provide  15 
fellowships  for  study  of  international 
law  at  the  request  of  governments  of 
developing  countries,  to  provide  cur- 
rent UN  legal  publications  to  certain 
institutions  in  developing  countries, 
and  to  provide  travel  grants  for  one 
participant  from  each  developing 
country  invited  to  the  regional  sym- 
posium in  Africa  and  to  the  regional 
training  course  in  Latin  America. 


The  resolution  also  requested  the 
Secretary-General  to  continue  his  ef- 
forts to  promote  training  and  assist- 
ance in  international  trade  law,  to 
report  to  the  Assembly  at  its  26th 
session  on  the  implementation  of  the 
1971  program,  and  to  submit  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  execution 
of  the  program  in  1972  and  subse- 
quent years. 

The  United  States  abstained  on 
the  paragraph  providing  for  the 
travel  grants,  but  supported  the  reso- 
lution as  a  whole  which  was  adopted 
on  November  30  by  a  vote  of  85  to 
0,  with  7  abstentions.  The  Assembly 
in  plenary  session  approved  the  reso- 
lution on  December  11  by  a  vote  of 
92  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  11  abstentions. 
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Part  V 

UN  Budget  and  Administration 


The  initial  UN  budget  estimates 
for  calendar  year  1971  were  presented 
to  the  25th  General  Assembly's  Fifth 
Committee  (Administrative  and  Bud- 
getary) by  the  Secretary-General  on 
October  5,  1970.  The  estimates, 
which  took  into  account  reductions 
proposed  by  the  ACABQ,1  called  for 
gross  expenditures  of  $184  million, 
compared  with  $168.4  million  appro- 
priated for  1970  and  $156.7  million 
spent  in  1969. 

In  making  his  presentation  the  Sec- 
retary-General noted  that  a  number 
of  further  proposals  involving  addi- 
tional requirements  would  have  to  be 
presented  in  the  course  of  the  As- 
sembly. These  additions  were  ex- 
pected to  raise  the  total  appropria- 
tion to  $199.7  million,  an  increase  of 
18.5%  over  1970.  He  stated  that  he 
had  been  satisfied  that  his  estimates 
represented  the  most  careful  analysis 
of  the  organization's  requirements 
and  that  under  normal  circumstances 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  depart 
from  them  to  any  marked  degree. 
However,  given  the  unexpectedly 
high  percentage  increase  he  was  per- 
suaded that,  in  the  light  of  three  gen- 
eral considerations,  a  careful  and  crit- 
ical reassessment  of  the  immediate 
financial  needs  was  called  for. 


1  Advisory  Committee  on  Administra- 
tive and  Budgetary  Questions,  an  expert 
body  of  12  members  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  3-year  terms.  Albert  F. 
Bender  of  the  United  States  is  a  member. 

UN  Budget  and  Administration 


The  first  consideration  was  the  in- 
creasing gravity  of  the  UN  financial 
position.  A  main  cause  of  this  was 
that  certain  governments  continued 
to  withhold  contributions  appor- 
tioned under  the  regular  budget  for 
the  cost  of  servicing  UN  bonds  and 
for  other  activities  which  they 
claimed  were  improperly  included  in 
the  regular  budget.  In  addition,  the 
amounts  owed  by  slow  payers  con- 
tinued to  rise. 

The  second  consideration  was  the 
difficulty  that  might  be  experienced 
by  a  large  number  of  member  states 
in  adjusting  to  the  sharp  rise  in  the 
level  of  the  budget. 

The  third  consideration  was  the 
need  to  review  staff  requirements  for 
the  Secretariat.  The  Administrative 
Management  Service  continued  to 
make  progress  in  the  manpower  utili- 
zation survey  of  all  offices  and  depart- 
ments that  had  been  called  for  by  the 
23d  General  Assembly  in  1968;  it  was 
scheduled  to  review  the  remaining 
units  by  the  end  of  1971.  With  respect 
to  those  units  already  surveyed,  by 
and  large  no  significant  net  increase 
in  existing  levels  would  be  involved. 
The  Secretary-General  was  therefore 
persuaded  that  no  great  risk  would 
be  involved  in  maintaining  all  offices 
and  departments  throughout  1971  at 
the  level  approved  for  1970. 

Taking  these  considerations  into 
account  the  Secretary-General  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  total  require- 
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ments  substantially  by  ( 1 )  maintain- 
ing the  total  level  of  staff  resources  in 
1971  at  that  approved  for  1970,  and 
(2)  taking  every  possible  administra- 
tive measure  to  reduce  the  cash  re- 
quirements in  1971  for  implementing 
the  various  construction  plans  that 
the  Assembly  had  approved  in 
principle. 

With  respect  to  the  UN  financial 
situation,  the  Secretary-General  again 
strongly  urged  the  members  to  find 
the  means  to  restore  the  solvency  of 
the  United  Nations  and  to  ensure  that 
it  has  a  sound  financial  basis  in  the 
future. 

Representatives  of  48  member 
states  spoke  during  the  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  1971  budget.  They  gen- 
erally applauded  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's action  in  effecting  a  substantial 
budget  cut  beyond  that  recommended 
by  the  ACABQ.  Some  delegations, 
however,  reserved  judgment  until  it 
was  determined  just  what  sectors  of 
the  budget  would  be  affected  by  the 
Secretary-General's  decision. 

U.S.  Statement 

On  October  21  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,  Samuel  De  Palma, 
addressed  the  Committee  and  wel- 
comed the  Secretary-General's  state- 
ment urging  progress  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  financial  problem.  He  con- 
gratulated the  Secretary-General  for 
his  initiative  in  reexamining  the  total 
potential  requirement  for  1971  and 
for  his  courage  and  realism  in  propos- 
ing a  substantial  reduction.  The 
United  States  would  support  him  on 
this  point. 

In  addition,  however,  the  U.S. 
Representative  proposed  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  documentation  costs — 
about  $20  million  annually — be  re- 
duced by  up  to  $1  million.  He  also 
suggested  that  there  be  significantly 
fewer   conferences   and   a  stricter 


limitation  on  the  number  held  at  loca- 
tions where  costs  exceeded  those  at 
Headquarters. 

With  respect  to  the  need  for  coordi- 
nating the  budgetary  practices  and 
policies  of  the  entire  UN  family  of  or- 
ganizations, Mr.  De  Palma  said: 

The  United  States  delegation  believes 
that  the  time  has  come  when  each 
organization  in  the  United  Nations 
family  must  begin  to  see  itself  more  as 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tem and  less  as  an  independent  entity. 
.  .  .  The  budget  of  the  United  Nations 
cannot  be  considered  in  isolation  from 
the  budgets  of  the  specialized  agencies. 
Nor  can  any  of  the  specialized  agencies 
look  at  their  budgets  and  programs 
without  regard  to  the  budgets  and  pro- 
grams of  the  other  specialized  agencies 
or  the  United  Nations. 

Citing  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
dealing  with  examination  and  coor- 
dination of  the  budgets  of  the 
specialized  agencies  by  the  General 
Assembly,  Mr.  De  Palma  urged  the 
Committee  to  give  greater  priority  to 
this  annual  agenda  item.  He  also  sug- 
gested expanding  the  work  program 
of  the  ACABQ  to  allow  it  more  time 
to  deal  with  improving  budgetary  and 
administrative  practices  on  the  part 
of  all  organizations  in  the  UN  system. 

The  U.S.  Representative  also 
favored  the  movement  toward  pro- 
gram budgeting  to  the  extent  that  the 
necessary  preconditions  and  organiza- 
tional framework  existed  to  make  use. 
of  this  potentially  valuable  tool.  He 
identified  the  establishment  of  prior- 
ities as  a  key  issue  vitally  affecting  the 
future  of  the  organization,  and 
stressed  that  the  Fifth  Committee 
could  and  should  examine  priorities 
and  other  substantive  aspects  in  much 
greater  detail  in  the  future.  He  fur- 
ther suggested  setting  up  a  central 
mechanism  for  the  effective,  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  the  activities  of 
the  entire  UN  system. 

He  proposed  reactivating  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  of  Experts  to  Ex- 
amine the  Finances  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agen- 
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cies  1  and  charging  it  with  studying 
and  recommending  measures  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  he  had 
mentioned. 

Turning  to  personnel  policy,  the 
U.S.  Representative  called  for  special 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Secretariat 
to  recruit  more  professional  trainees 
and  to  establish  imaginative  training 
and  career  development  programs. 
He  expressed  concern  that  many 
young  people  decline  to  accept  em- 
ployment because  of  the  lack  of  pros- 
pects for  a  satisfying  career  in  a  system 
which  has  failed  to  move  significantly 
in  the  direction  of  proper  staff  train- 
ing and  career  development  pro- 
grams. 

He  also  expressed  disappointment 
with  the  report  of  the  International 
Civil  Service  Advisory  Board  (ICS- 
AB)  that  recommended  an  8%  salary- 
increase  for  UN  professional  employ- 
ees. Commenting  that  ICSAB  ap- 
peared to  have  misgivings  about  its 
own  report,  he  noted  its  admission 
that  UN  salaries  in  New  York  were 
already  higher  than  those  of  the  U.S. 
national  civil  service.  Moreover, 
ICSAB  was  recommending  a  salary 
increase  in  Geneva  although  the  real 
wages  of  officials  of  international  or- 
ganizations there  were  also  higher 
than  the  U.S.  civil  service.  Using  the 
January  1,  1970,  base  date  employed 
in  the  report,  one  found  that  net  UN 
salaries  in  New  York  exceeded  those 
of  the  U.S.  civil  service  by  10  to  26%  ; 

1  Fourteen  member  states  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  20th  General  Assem- 
bly pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  Dec.  13, 
1965.  Members  of  the  Committee,  which 
completed  its  work  in  1966,  were  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Canada,  France,  Hungary, 
India,  Italy,  Japan,  Nigeria,  Senegal, 
U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States.  On  Dec.  9,  1971,  the 
United  States  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  (except  India  and 
Senegal)  introduced  a  draft  resolution  to 
reactivate  the  committee.  Many  states 
believed  that  there  was  inadequate  time 
to  discuss  this  proposal,  however,  and  on 
Dec.  14  the  sponsors  agreed  not  to  press 
it  to  a  vote  on  the  understanding  that  it 
would  be  given  priority  consideration  at 
the  26th  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 


the  adjusted  figures  for  Geneva  re- 
vealed salary  levels  12  to  23%  above 
the  U.S.  sendee. 

Other  disturbing  features  of  the 
ICSAB  report  were  its  failure  to  re- 
late the  recommended  salary  increase 
in  any  demonstrable  fashion  to  the 
problems  of  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  qualified  staff,  its  continued 
linking  of  the  UN  salary  system  to 
that  of  the  U.S.  civil  service  even 
though  doubts  concerning  the  justi- 
fication for  such  linkage  have  been 
expressed  for  years,  and  its  assump- 
tion that  relative  changes  in  real  in- 
come were  the  most  valid  factor  for 
determining  whether  increases  were 
justified.  All  things  considered,  the 
United  States  was  not  persuaded  that 
the  ICSAB  recommendation  was  a 
sound  one. 

In  closing,  the  U.S.  Representative 
noted  that  although  he  had  discussed 
the  negative  aspects  of  UN  adminis- 
trative and  budgetary  problems,  the 
United  States  did  not  overlook  the 
organization's  achievements: 

I  believe  sincerely  that  we  have  a  sound 
base  upon  which  we  can  build  if  we 
dedicate  ourselves  seriously  to  the  task 
of  solving  major  problems  such  as  those 
which  I  have  discussed  today. 

Conferences  and 
Documentation 

The  Fifth  Committee  considered 
the  question  of  conferences  on  De- 
cember 5  and  adopted  without  objec- 
tion a  draft  resolution  sponsored  by 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Japan,  and 
New  Zealand  that  approved  the  UN 
calendar  of  conferences  and  meetings 
for  1971  as  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General, and  called  on  the 
Secretary-General  to  present  pro- 
posals for  the  most  rational  and 
economic  use  of  administrative  prem- 
ises and  staff  involved  in  conference 
services.  The  resolution  was  approved 
without  objection  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  plenary  session  on 
December  11. 
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The  Committee  considered  the 
question  of  publications  and  docu- 
mentation on  December  9  and  10. 
Belgium.  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
Liberia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Poland  cosponsored  a  draft 
resolution  requesting  the  Secretary- 
General  to  continue  his  efforts  to  re- 
duce documentation,  inviting  the 
Joint  Inspection  Unit  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  program  of  recurrent 
UN  publications,  and  reiterating  the 
Assembly's  appeal  to  all  organs, 
bodies,  and  committees  to  consider 
ways  of  reducing  documentation. 

On  December  10  the  United  States 
introduced  an  amendment  which 
would  have  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  try  to  save  $1  million  on 
documentation  during  1971  and  to 
submit  to  the  next  Assembly  an  item- 
ized report  of  the  savings  achieved. 
The  Fifth  Committee  adopted  the 
U.S.  amendment  by  a  vote  of  17  to 
12,  with  42  abstentions,  and  the  reso- 
lution as  a  whole  by  58  to  0,  with  16 
abstentions. 

However,  a  number  of  countries 
felt  that  the  U.S.  language  was  too 
restrictive  and  in  plenary  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  on  the  initiative  of  Brazil, 
Guyana,  India,  Indonesia,  Pakistan, 
the  Philippines,  and  Tanzania,  it  was 
deleted.  By  a  vote  of  78  to  17  (U.S.) , 
with  19  abstentions,  the  seven-power 
amendment  was  adopted  which 
merely  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  to  continue,  without  detri- 
ment to  the  UN  work  programs,  his 
efforts  to  reduce  documentation  ex- 
penditures in  areas  within  his  compe- 
tence, "keeping  in  mind  the  sugges- 
tions specifically  made  in  the  Fifth 
Committee  for  greater  economy  in 
this  regard."  The  resolution  as 
amended  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
118  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  1  abstention. 

Personnel 

The  proposed  8%  salary  increase 
was  the  most  contentious  issue  before 
the  Fifth  Committee  during  its  con- 


sideration of  the  budget.  The 
ACABQ,  after  close  examination  of 
the  ICSAB  proposal,  recommended 
that  the  raise  be  deferred  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  July  1,  1971,  and  that  no 
further  pay  raises  be  considered  until 
completion  of  a  review  of  the  UN 
salary  system.  The  Fifth  Committee 
devoted  22  meetings  between  Novem- 
ber 12  and  December  2  to  this  issue. 

The  United  States,  supported 
principally  by  Canada,  Japan,  the 
Eastern  European  countries,  and  a 
few  of  the  developing  countries,  op- 
posed the  8%  increase  as  excessive  for 
the  reasons  outlined  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary De  Palma  on  October  21  (see 
above) .  On  November  20  the  United 
States  proposed  an  interim  increase  of 
5%,  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  while  a 
complete  review  of  the  UN  salary  sys- 
tem was  being  undertaken  as  the 
ACABQ  recommended. 

After  prolonged  debate,  the  Fifth 
Committee  on  December  1  decided  to 
give  voting  priority  to  the  ACABQ 
proposal,  which  was  then  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  60  to  15  (U.S.),  with  23 
abstentions.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  in  plenary  session  on  De- 
cember 17  by  a  vote  of  89  to  11 
(U.S.),  with  15  abstentions. 

On  November  30  Nigeria  intro- 
duced a  draft  resolution,  sponsored 
by  22  states,  to  establish  a  Special 
Committee  for  the  Review  of  the 
United  Nations  Salary  System,  con- 
sisting of  government  experts  from  1 1 
member  states  to  be  nominated  by  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Special  Committee  is  to  review 
and  report  to  the  26th  Assembly  on, 
inter  alia,  the  grade  structure  of  the 
international  civil  service,  the  base  of 
the  system,  the  principles  that  should 
govern  salary  scales  and  other  condi- 
tions of  service,  and  the  level  of  sal- 
aries and  allowances.  The  draft  was 
adopted  by  the  Fifth  Committee  on 
December  1  by  a  vote  of  45  (U.S.)  to 
31,  with  21  abstentions,  and  by  the 
Assembly  in  plenary  session  on  De- 
cember 17  by  a  vote  of  104  (U.S.)  to 
4,  with  12  abstentions.  On  the  same 
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day  the  Assembly  approved  the  Presi- 
dent's nominations  of  Argentina, 
France,  India,  Japan,  Niger,  Nigeria, 
Peru,  Poland,  U.S.S.R.,  United  King- 
dom, and  United  States  to  serve  on 
the  Committee. 

In  a  resolution  on  the  composition 
of  the  UN  Secretariat,  introduced  by 
Pakistan  and  sponsored  by  13  states, 
the  General  Assembly  approved 
guidelines  for  the  recruitment  of  staff, 
the  most  notable  of  which  was  that 
"special  efforts  should  be  made  to 
recruit  qualified  young  men  and 
women  for  service  with  the  United 
Nations,  through  the  development  of 
more  objective  selection  methods, 
such  as,  wherever  appropriate,  open 
competitive  examinations  .  .  .  ."  The 
resolution  was  approved  by  the  Fifth 
Committee  on  December  10  by  a  vote 
of  56  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  14  abstentions, 
and  by  the  Assembly  on  December  17 
by  a  vote  of  81  (U.S.)  to  0,  with  13 
abstentions. 

The  Fifth  Committee  also  decided 
without  objection  to  take  note  in  its 
report  to  the  Assembly  of  the  under- 
representation  of  women  in  the  Sec- 
retariat. It  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  (1)  to  encourage  govern- 
ments to  make  available  qualified 
women  to  compete  for  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Secretariat,  par- 
ticularly at  the  senior  level,  and  (2) 
to  continue  to  ensure  that  the  selec- 
tion, appointment,  and  promotion  of 
Secretariat  staff  at  all  levels  be  with- 
out distinction  as  to  sex.  (See  also  p. 
124.) 

Growth  of  Budgets 

On  December  9  India,  with  seven 
other  cosponsors,  introduced  a  draft 
resolution  on  "harmonization  and 
growth  of  budgets  in  the  UN  system." 
Among  other  provisions  the  resolu- 
tion urged  member  governments  to 
consider  devoting  an  increasing  level 
of  resources  to  the  budgets  and  volun- 
tary programs  of  the  UN  system  in 


accordance  with  their  relative  capac- 
ity to  pay.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
the  same  day  by  a  vote  of  60  to  10 
(U.S.),  with  4  abstentions.  The  U.S. 
Representative  explained  that  his 
delegation  had  voted  against  the 
resolution  because  a  decision  to  in- 
crease U.S.  contributions  could  only 
be  made  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  in  plenary  on 
December  17  by  a  vote  of  107  to  10 
(U.S.) ,  with  3  abstentions. 

Adoption  of  Budget 

After  taking  into  account  the  ad- 
ditional requirements  for  funding 
that  were  a  result  of  deliberations 
during  its  25th  session,  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  17  adopted  a 
gross  budget  for  1971  of  $192.1  mil- 
lion. The  vote  was  97  to  10,  with  7 
abstentions  (U.S.) .  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  United  States  had  not 
voted  for  a  UN  budget.  It  abstained 
because  it  believed  both  the  14% 
overall  increase  and  the  8%  salary 
increase  for  professional  employees 
to  be  excessive. 

The  final  budget  for  1971  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  $23.7  million 
over  the  1970  appropriations  level. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  increase — 
$12.6  million — was  attributable  to 
wages,  salaries,  and  common  staff 
costs  needed  to  maintain  the  1970  es- 
tablishment; $3.8  million  more  was 
appropriated  for  building  and  im- 
provements, including  funds  toward 
the  UN  Headquarters  expansion 
project.  The  remainder  of  the  in- 
crease was  for  higher  conference 
costs,  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Computer  Center  in  Geneva, 
rising  maintenance  and  rental  costs, 
and  program  increases  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  fields. 

After  deducting  credits  due  the 
United  States,  including  UN  bond 
repayments  and  interest,  the  U.S. 
share  of  total  assessments  against 
members  for  1971  was  $52,437,700. 
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New  Effort  To  Resolve 
Financial  Problems 

On  December  17,  at  the  close  of 
the  25th  General  Assembly,  the  Sec- 
retary-General announced  that  the 


President  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Ambassador  Edvard  Hambro  of 
Norway,  had  consented  to  join  his 
good  offices  with  those  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  seeking  an  accept- 
able solution  to  the  long-standing 
problem  of  the  UN  deficit. 


Assessments 


The  U.S.  percentage  shares  of  the 
assessment  budgets  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  specialized  agencies,  and  the 
IAEA  are  listed  below : 

1970  1971 
Percent  Percent 


United  Nations    ....  31.57  31.52 

FAO   31.  57  31.  57 

ICAO   30.87  30.87 

ILO   25.  00  25.  00 

IMCO   9. 06  8. 08 

ITU   11.60  11.58 

UNESCO   29.  73  29. 80 

UPU    4.25  4.22 

WHO   30.87  30.87 

WMO   23.  89  23.  86 

IAEA   31.50  31.45 


UN  Scale 

The  Committee  on  Contributions, 
composed  of  12  experts  serving  in 
their  individual  capacities,  is  respon- 
sible for  recommending  the  scale  of 
assessments  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  a  triennial  basis.  In  1970  it  recom- 
mended a  scale  under  which  the  U.S. 
assessment  was  reduced  from  31.57% 
to  31.52%. 

The  UN  scale  of  assessments, 
within  limits  prescribed  by  floor  and 
ceiling  principles  and  subject  to  mod- 
ifications for  low  per  capita  national 
income,  is  based  broadly  upon  rela- 
tive capacity  to  pay,  measured  by 
comparison  of  estimated  net  national 
products  at  market  prices.  Under  the 


floor  principle  no  member  state  is 
assessed  less  than  .04%.  With  respect 
to  the  ceiling,  the  General  Assembly 
decided  in  1957,  on  U.S.  initiative, 
that  "in  principle,  the  maximum  con- 
tribution of  any  one  member  state  to 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  not  exceed  30%  of  the 
total."  In  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple, which  is  being  implemented  in 
stages,  the  U.S.  percentage  share  was 
reduced  from  33.33%  to  31.91%  dur- 
ing the  period  1957-67,  further  re- 
duced to  31.57%  for  1968-70,  and 
has  now  been  reduced  to  31.52%  for 
1971-73. 

In  presenting  the  Committee's  re- 
port on  October  26,  the  Chairman, 
Ambassador  Syed  Amjad  Ali  of  Paki- 
stan, noted  that  the  Committee  had 
reported  to  the  previous  Assembly  on 
its  review  of  the  criteria  and  guide- 
lines used  in  fixing  the  scale  of  assess- 
ments as  well  as  on  its  terms  of  refer- 
ence. The  present  report  reflected 
both  that  study  and  the  points  raised 
in  last  year's  Fifth  Committee  debate 
on  the  subject.  Since  the  24th  General 
Assembly  had  issued  no  new  direc- 
tives, the  criteria  and  guidelines  used 
by  the  Committee  and  the  methods 
followed  for  establishing  the  scale 
were  basically  the  same  as  in  the  past. 
Throughout  its  review  of  the  scale  the 
Committee  had  taken  into  account 
the  economic  and  financial  problems 
of  the  developing  countries.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  had  ensured  that  the  develop- 
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ing  countries  with  per  capita  incomes 
below  $300  showed  no  increases  in 
assessment  while  many  showed  reduc- 
tions. With  but  few  exceptions,  the 
same  result  pertained  to  developing 
countries  with  per  capita  incomes 
above  $300  but  below  $1,000.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  payment  of 
contributions,  the  Committee  also 
recommended  that  the  Secretary- 
General's  authority  to  accept  a  por- 
tion of  member  states'  contributions 
in  currencies  other  than  U.S.  dollars 
should  be  extended  to  the  years 
1971-73. 

The  Fifth  Committee  considered 
the  proposed  scale  of  assessments  at 
six  meetings  between  October  26  and 
November  2,  and  many  delegations 
complimented  the  Committee  on 
Contributions  on  its  comprehensive 
and  lucid  report. 

The  U.S.  Representative,  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  emphasized  the  valid- 
ity of  both  the  floor  and  ceiling  prin- 
ciples in  an  organization  which  as- 
serts the  concept  of  the  sovereign 
equality  of  all  its  members  and  of 
their  correlative  equal  responsibili- 
ties. He  noted  that  the  reduction  of 
the  U.S.  share  was  smaller  than  in 
the  three  preceding  scales  since  1957, 
but  stated  that  his  government  was 
prepared  to  accept  it. 


Several  delegations  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  progress  toward 
greater  compatibility  in  the  statistical 
data  used  as  the  basis  for  the  Com- 
mittee's work,  and  the  improvements 
in  the  methods  for  establishing  the 
scale.  They  looked  forward  to  still 
further  improvements  in  methods.  A 
number  of  delegations  drew  attention 
to  serious  floods  or  other  natural 
catastrophes  affecting  their  national 
economies,  which  occurred  after  the 
Committee  on  Contributions  had 
completed  its  work,  and  requested  a 
review  of  their  assessment  rates  in 
light  of  these  events.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  agreed  to  consider 
these  appeals  at  the  1971  session  of 
the  Committee. 

On  November  2  the  Fifth  Com- 
mittee adopted  by  a  vote  of  86  (U.S.) 
to  0,  with  3  abstentions,  a  resolution 
approving  the  new  scale  of  assess- 
ments for  1971-73.  On  December  4 
the  General  Assembly  in  plenary  ses- 
sion adopted  the  scale  without  ob- 
jection. 

The  General  Assembly  also,  on 
November  9,  reappointed  Ambassa- 
dor Seymour  Maxwell  Finger  of  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Contributions. 


Budgets: 

Specialized  Agencies  and  IAEA 


The  adjusted  gross  budgets  of  the 
specialized  agencies  and  IAEA  in 
1970  totaled  $206.1  million  and  in- 
creased by  $16.5  million  in  1971  to 
$222.7  million.  This  1971  increase  of 


$16.5  million  compares  with  an  in- 
crease of  $19.7  million  in  1970  over 
1969. 

The  breakdown  of  the  1971  budg- 
ets is  as  follows : 


Budgets:  Specialized  Agencies  and  IAEA 
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1970  1971 

Agency  {Adjusted)  {Estimated)  Increase 

FAO   $35,  284,  000  *  $35,  284,  000   

IGAO    8,447,573  b  g?  809, 359  $1,361,786 

ILO   30,  750,  000  *  *>  32,  179,  849  1,  429,  849 

IMGO   1,258,888  *1, 448,  106  189,218 

ITU   6, 043, 085  6,  397, 099  354, 014 

UNESCO   39,  456,  750  44,  949,  280  5,  492,  530 

UPU   1,592,814  2,020,000  427,186 

WHO  c   67,  650,  000  73,  230,  000  5,  580,  000 

WMO   3,418,216  *  3,  605, 577  187,361 

IAEA   12,250,000  13,778,000  1,528,000 


Total   206,151,326     222,701,270  16,549,944 


a  Second  year  of  biennial  budget. 

b  Includes  1971  supplemental  appropriation. 

c  Effective  working  budget. 

d  Fourth  year  of  quadrennial  budget. 


The  increases  in  the  1971  budgets 
of  the  specialized  agencies  are  due  in 
approximately  equal  measure  to  pro- 
gram expansion  and  the  rise  in  wages 
and  prices  necessary  to  maintain  the 
prior  year's  level  of  operations.  The 
latter  factor  accounts  for  some  $2.9 
million  of  the  rise  in  UNESCO  and 
WHO,  $730,000  in  the  ILO,  and 
$500,000  in  the  IAEA  and  ICAO. 

The  WHO  program  increase,  about 
$2.6  million,  is  primarily  in  the  fields 
of  environmental  health,  public 
health  administration,  and  education 
and  training.  The  UNESCO  pro- 
gram expansion  includes  about  $2 
million  for  new  projects,  largely  in  the 
fields  of  population,  ecological  re- 
search, oceanography,  communica- 
tion, and  education,  and  $780,000  for 
new  building  costs.  In  ICAO  more 
than  half  the  total  increase,  or  about 


$800,000,  provides  for  general  pro- 
gram strengthening.  In  the  ILO  a 
1971  supplemental  budget  provided 
a  $700,000  cash  subsidy  to  ILO's  In- 
ternational Center  for  Advanced 
Technical  Vocational  Training  at 
Turin,  Italy.  IAEA's  program  expan- 
sion includes  about  $500,000  each  for 
development  of  the  safeguards  pro- 
gram and  for  strengthening  its  regu- 
lar activities. 

The  United  States  during  1970 
continued  to  seek  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  operations  of  the  special- 
ized agencies.  In  two  of  the  larger 
organizations,  FAO  and  UNESCO, 
the  United  States  voted  against  the 
proposed  budgets  for  1971  after  ef- 
forts to  obtain  agreement  on  accepta- 
ble levels  failed;  it  also  voted  against 
the  1971  ILO  supplemental  budget. 


Voluntary  Programs 


A  number  of  programs  of  the  than  by  regular  assessments  on  the 

United  Nations  and  the  specialized  members.  Significant  U.S.  contribu- 

agencies  are  financed  by  voluntary  tions  to  programs  in  this  category  for 

contributions  from  participants  rather  calendar  year  1970  were  as  follows: 
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Amount 
( Thousands 

UN  Children's  Fund :  °f  dollars) 

Cash  contribution    1 35  000 

Commodities  under  P.L.  480    4'  306 

Nigeria/Biafra: 

Cash  contribution    4?  000 

Commodities  under  P.L.  480    6^  079 

UN  Development  Program    86,  268 

UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees   15  000 

UN  Institute  for  Training  and  Research   400 

UN  Fund  for  Population  Activities   7,  500 

UN  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees : 

Cash  contribution    13?  300 

Commodities    8,  900 

UNRWA — Arab  refugee  training   1 5  000 

UN  Technical  and  Operational  Assistance  to  the  Congo   250 

Special  contributions  for  Viet-Nam   692 

UN/F AO— World  Food  Program: 

Cash  contribution    1,  300 

Commodities  and  shipping  services   66,  500 

IAEA — Operational  Program   1,378 

WMO — Voluntary  Assistance  Program   1,  500 

UN  Force  in  Cyprus   6,  000 

The  UN  Technical  and  Operation-  United  Nations  for  the  81 -month  pe- 
al Assistance  to  the  Congo,  which  riod  beginning  March  27,  1964,  and 
started  in  1960  shortly  after  the  ending  December  15,  1970,  were  esti- 
Gongo  gained  its  independence,  is  de-  mated  at  $122,605,000.  This  figure 
signed  to  provide  experts  and  advisers  does  not  include  ( 1 )  the  substantial 
needed  to  perform  vital  services  un-  share  of  the  costs  of  the  troop  con- 
til  such  time  as  trained  Congolese  are  tingents  borne  directly  by  the  govern- 
available  to  carry  on  the  tasks.  In  ments  providing  such  contingents; 
1970  experts  and  advisers  were  pro-  (2)  the  costs  absorbed  as  the  respon- 
vided  in  the  important  fields  of  agri-  sibility  of  the  Government  of  Cyprus ; 
culture,  aviation,  economic  analysis,  nor  (3)  the  value  of  the  airlift  serv- 
education,  police  training,  public  fi-  ices  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nance,  public  works,  and  transporta-  UNFICYP  operation  which  were  pro- 
tion.  vided  without  charge  by  the  Govern- 

The  UN  program  for  the  Congo  ments  of  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 

continued  to  operate  in  1970  under  a  and  the  United  States, 

funds-in-trust  arrangement  by  which  Voluntary  pledges  for  1970  were 

interested  governments  could  make  $13,639,915,  resulting  in  total  govern - 

voluntary  contributions.  In  1970  ex-  ment  pledges  for  the  81 -month  period 

penditures  totaled  $1,430,000.  Assist-  of  $115,609,291.  These  pledges,  to- 

ance  was  also  provided  through  the  gether  with  $992,000  received  from 

UNDP,  the  specialized  agencies,  and  other  sources,  brought  total  estimated 

the  Congolese  Government.  cash  resources  to  $116,601,000  or 

The  costs  of  UNFIGYP  are  met  by  $6,004,000  less  than  total  estimated 

governments  providing  troop  contin-  requirements 

gents  and  by  voluntarily  pledged  con-  The  United  States    led    d  cash 

tnbutions.    The    Secretary-General  A                t      ,  ■          *L      <t>c  n 

j    1       1         ,      '  ,  ,    ,,  contributions  of  not  more  than  $b.U 

estimated  that  the  cash  cost  to  the  in>7r.  . 

United  Nations  of  maintaining  the  ^                 c  \  I     expenses  of 

Force  in  1970  was  $12,495,000,  com-  UNFICYP.  U.S.  pledges  for  the  81- 

pared  with  $14,905,000  for  1969.  The  month  period  total  $52.1  million.  In 

lower  1970  cost  reflected  a  reorgani-  addition  the  United  States  provided 

zation  and  12.8%  reduction  in  the  through  1965  air  transport  services 

Force  during  1970.  valued  at  $1,254,107  for  the  rotation 

Total    UNFICYP    costs    to    the  of  troops  and  equipment. 


Voluntary  Programs 
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Principal  Organs  of  the  United  Nations 

The  UN  Charter  established  six  principal  organs  of  the  organization: 
General  Assembly,  Security  Council.  Economic  and  Social  Council,  Trustee- 
ship Council,  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  Secretariat. 


General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  only  principal  organ  of  the  United  Nations 
on  which  all  127  members  are  represented.  These  are  listed  below: 


Afghanistan 

Greece 

Nigeria 

Albania 

Guatemala 

Norway 

Algeria 

Guinea 

Pakistan 

Argentina 

Guyana 

Panama 

Australia 

Haiti 

Paraguav 

Austria 

Honduras 

Peru 

Barbados 

Hungarv 

Philippines 

Belgium 

Iceland 

Poland 

Bolivia 

India 

Portugal 

Botswana 

Indonesia 

Romania 

Brazil 

Iran 

Rwanda 

Bulgaria 

Iraq 

Saudi  Arabia 

Burma 

Ireland 

Senegal 

Burundi 

Israel 

Sierra  Leone 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Italy 

Singapore 

>5  r»Tn  3 1 1  ^ 

O  will  u.  1  IcX 

npmhnrli'a 

T\TlTV  I  flQcf 

J  alilalLd 

uUULIl  ^illlv^d. 

Japan 

i  tin  prn  "yptppti 

OLyLlLllClil     J.  C111C11 

Central  African  Republic 

Jordan 

Spain 

Ceylon 

Kenya 

Sudan 

Chad 

Kuwait 

Swaziland 

Chile 

Laos 

Sweden 

China 

Lebanon 

Syrian  Arab  Republic 

Colombia 

Lesotho 

Tanzania 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Liberia 

Thailand 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 

Libya 

Togo 

Costa  Rica 

Luxembourg 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Cuba 

Malagasy  Republic 

Tunisia 

Cyprus 

Malawi 

Turkey 

Czechoslovakia 

Malaysia 

Uganda 

Dahomey 

Maldives 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Denmark 

Mali 

U.S.S.R. 

Dominican  Republic 

Malta 

United  Arab  Republic 

Ecuador 

Mauritania 

United  Kingdom 

El  Salvador 

Mauritius 

United  States 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Mexico 

Upper  Volta 

Ethiopia 

Mongolia 

Uruguay 

Fiji 

Morocco 

Venezuela 

Finland 

Nepal 

Yemen 

France 

Netherlands 

Yugoslavia 

Gabon 

New  Zealand 

Zambia 

Gambia 

Nicaragua 

Ghana 

Niger 
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The  25th  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  convened  Sept.  15, 
1970,  and  adjourned  Dec.  17.  The 
Assembly  elected  Edvard  Hambro 
(Norway)  President,  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  delegations  of  Brazil, 
Chad,  China,  Ecuador,  France,  Iraq, 
Jamaica.  Kenya,  Malta,  Mauritius, 
Nepal,  Philippines,  Senegal,  Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  United  King- 
dom, and  United  States  as  the  17 
Vice  Presidents. 

The  chairmen  of  the  seven  main 
committees,  on  which  each  member 
may  be  represented,  were : 


First  (Political  and  Security) — Andres 
Aguilar  Mawdsley  (Venezuela) 

Special  Political — Abdul  Samad  Ghaus 
(Afghanistan) 

Second  (Economic  and  Financial)  — 
Walter  Guevara  Arze  (Bolivia) 

Third  (Social,  Humanitarian,  and 
Cultural) — Maria  Groza  (Romania) 

Fourth  (Trusteeship  and  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories)  — Vernon 
Johnson  Mwaanga  (Zambia) 

Fifth  (Administrative  and  Budget- 
ary)— Max  Hirsch  Wershof  (Can- 
ada) 

Sixth  (Legal) — Paul  Bamela  Engo 
(Cameroon) 


Security  Council 


Five  members  designated  in  the  Charter  as  permanent;  10  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  2-year  terms  ending  Dec.  31  of  the  year  given  in  the 
heading. 


Permanent 
members 

China 
France 
U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 


1970 

Colombia 

Finland 

Nepal 

Spain 

Zambia 


197V 

Burundi 
Nicaragua 
Poland 
Sierra  Leone 
Syria 


On  Oct.  26  the  Assembly  elected  Argentina,  Belgium,  Italy,  Japan,  and 
Somalia  for  terms  beginning  Jan.  1,  1971. 


Security  Council 
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Economic  and  Social  Council 

Twenty-seven  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  3-year  terms 
ending  Dec.  31  of  the  year  given  in  the  heading. 


1970 

1971 

1972 

Argentina 

Indonesia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Jamaica 

Ceylon 

Chad 

Norway- 

France 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Pakistan 

Ghana 

India 

Sudan 

Greece 

Ireland 

U.S.S.R. 

Italy 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

Kenya 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Peru 

Upper  Volta 

Yugoslavia 

Tunisia 

On  Oct.  27  the  General  Assembly  elected  Congo  (Kinshasa),  Haiti,  Hun- 
gary, Lebanon,  Malagasy  Republic,  Malaysia,  New  Zealand,  and  Niger,  and 
reelected  the  United  States  for  terms  beginning  Jan.  1,  1971. 

ECOSOC  held  its  48th  session  in  New  York,  Jan.  12-14,  Feb.  18,  Mar.  23- 
Apr.  3,  and  May  11-28.  It  held  the  first  part  of  its  49th  session  in  Geneva, 
July  6-31,  and  the  resumed  part  of  its  49th  session  in  New  York,  Oct.  "9  and 
19,  Nov.  6  and  11-13,  and  Dec.  1. 


Trusteeship  Council 

Two  members*  that  administer  territories  and  the  four  nonadministering 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Australia*  U.S.S.R.  _ 

China  United  Kingdom 

France  United  States* 

The  Trusteeship  Council  held  its  37th  session  in  New  York,  May  26- 
June  19,  1970. 
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International  Court  of  Justice 

Fifteen  members,  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council 
for  9-year  terms  ending  Feb.  5  of  the  year  given  in  parentheses.  Members  are 
listed  in  order  of  precedence. 

Muhammad  Zafrullah  Khan  (Pakistan)  ( 1973) ,  President 

Fouad  Ammoun  (Lebanon)  ( 1976) ,  Vice  President 

Sir  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  (United  Kingdom)  (1973) 

Luis  PadillaNervo  (Mexico)  (1973) 

Isaac  Forster  (Senegal)  (1973) 

Andre  Gros  (France)  (1973) 

Cesar  Bengzon  (Philippines)  (1976) 

Sture  Petren  (Sweden)  (1976) 

Manfred  Lachs  (Poland)  (1976) 

Charles  D.  Onyeama  (Nigeria)  ( 1976) 

Federico  de  Castro  (Spain)  (1979) 

Hardy  C.  Dillard  (United  States)  ( 1979) 

Louis  Ignacio-Pinto  (Dahomey)  (1979) 

Eduardo  Jimenez  de  Arechaga  (Uruguay)  ( 1979) 

PlatonD.  Morozov  (U.S.S.R.)  (1979) 


Secretariat 


The  Secretariat  consists  of  a  Sec- 
retary-General, who  is  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  such  staff  as  the  organi- 
zation may  require.  The  Secretary- 
General  is  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  upon  the  recommendation 


of  the  Security  Council;  the  staff  is 
appointed  by  the  Secretary-General 
under  regulations  established  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  Secretary-General  is  U  Thant, 
of  Burma,  whose  current  term  of 
office  ends  Dec.  31,  1971. 


International  Court  of  Justice /Secretariat 
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United  States  Representation 


United  States  Missions 

U.S.  MISSION  AT  UN 
HEADQUARTERS 
IN  NEW  YORK 

The  United  States  is  represented  by 
a  permanent  mission  at  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations,  the  mis- 
sion carries  out  the  instructions  of  the 
President,  as  transmitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  It  serves  as  the  chan- 
nel of  communication  for  the  U.S. 
Government  with  the  UN  organs, 
agencies,  and  commissions  at  the 
Headquarters  and  with  the  delega- 
tions of  other  nations  to  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  also  a  base  of  operations 
for  the  U.S.  delegations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  to  other  UN  bodies 
when  they  meet  in  New  York. 

The  structure,  organization,  and 
functions  of  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  have  been  determined 
in  the  main  by  the  following: 

(1)  The  requirements  of  the  UN 
Charter  and  the  resolutions  of  UN 
organs. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  (Public 
Law  264,  79th  Cong.)  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  341  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress and  Public  Law  206  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

(3)  Executive  Order  10108. 

(4)  Location  of  UN  Headquarters 
in  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
sequent need  for  the  United  States 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  "host 
government." 


(5)  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  represented  on  all  organs 
and  almost  all  commissions  and  com- 
mittees of  the  United  Nations. 

The  main  source  of  policy  guid- 
ance and  strategic  direction  for  the 
conduct  of  U.S.  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  is  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  chief  of  mission,  who  has  the 
rank  of  ambassador,  is  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations  and 
also  represents  the  United  States  in 
the  Security  Council.  He  is  assisted 
by  other  persons  with  appropriate 
titles,  rank,  and  status,  appointed  by 
the  President  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  principal  organs  of  the 
United  Nations.  These  persons,  at  the 
direction  of  the  U.S.  Representative, 
represent  the  United  States  in  any 
organ,  commission,  or  other  body  of 
the  United  Nations,  including  the 
Security  Council,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council. 

The  mission  has  a  staff  consisting 
of  political,  economic,  social,  finan- 
cial, and  legal  advisers,  public  affairs 
specialists,  and  an  administrative  sec- 
tion. This  staff  assists  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative in  ( 1 )  planning  the  tactical 
pursuit  of  U.S.  policy  objectives  in 
the  light  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  parliamentary  situations  in  UN 
organs  and  bodies;  (2)  consultation, 
negotiation,  and  liaison  with  other 
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delegations  and  the  UN  Secretariat; 
(3)  preparation  of  policy  recom- 
mendations to  the  Department  of 
State;  (4)  reporting  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  consultations  and 
developments  in  the  United  Nations; 
(5)  discharging  U.S.  responsibilities 
as  "host  government,"  in  particular 
those  arising  from  the  Headquarters 
Agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  ( Public  Law 
357,  80th  Cong.),  the  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  291,  79th  Gong.),  and  the 
UN  Convention  on  Privileges  and 
Immunities  (ratified  by  the  United 
States  Apr.  15,  1970),  which  deal 
inter  alia  with  relations  of  the  United 
Nations,  its  officials,  and  delegation 
members  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  authorities;  (6)  carrying  out 
public  affairs  activities  concerning 
U.S.  participation  in  the  United 
Nations;  (7)  planning  and  adminis- 
tering conference  operations;  (8)  pro- 
viding necessary  research,  reference, 
reporting,  communications,  and  gen- 
eral services;  and  (9)  carrying  out 
the  administrative,  personnel  man- 
agement, fiscal,  protocol,  and  security 
functions  of  the  U.S.  mission. 

U.S.  MISSION  AT  UN  EUROPEAN 
OFFICE  IN  GENEVA 

The  United  States  is  represented 
at  the  European  Office  of  the  United 
Nations  by  a  permanent  mission  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Under  the  di- 


rection of  the  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  European  Office  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Other  International 
Organizations,  the  Geneva  mission  is 
responsible  for  relations  with  and  re- 
porting on  the  activities  of  UN  bodies 
and  specialized  agencies  located  there. 
These  bodies  include  ECE,  ILO, 
ITU,  UNCTAD,  WHO,  and  WMO. 
In  addition,  the  mission  is  responsible 
for  relations  with  other  international 
organizations  located  in  Geneva  and 
for  the  necessary  liaison  with  the  mis- 
sions of  other  countries  accredited  to 
these  organizations. 

The  mission  reports  directly  to  the 
Department  of  State.  It  works  in 
close  coordination  with  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassies and  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
European  Communities. 

OTHER  U.S.  MISSIONS 

During  1970  the  United  States  also 
maintained  several  special  missions 
elsewhere.  The  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  Council  of 
ICAO  was  maintained  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  a  U.S.  mission  to  the 
IAEA  was  maintained  in  Vienna, 
Austria.  A  representative  responsible 
for  U.S.  relations  with  UNIDO  was 
also  stationed  in  Vienna. 

In  addition,  the  United  States 
maintained  a  liaison  group  in  Paris 
for  relations  with  UNESCO  and  a 
similar  group  in  Rome  for  relations 
with  FAO. 


U.S.  Missions 
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UNITED  NATIONS 


Permanent  Representative  and  Chief  of 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations: 

Charles  W.  Yost 
Deputy  Permanent  Representative  10  the 
United  Nations: 

William  B.  BufTum,  through  Sept.  1 1 

Christopher  H.  Phillips,  from  Oct.  14 
Deputy  Permanent  Representative  on  the 
Security  Council: 

Christopher  H.  Phillips,  through  Oct.  13 
Representative  on  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council: 

Glenn  A.  Olds 
Representative  on  the  Trusteeship 
Council: 

S.  Harry  Wright 


General  Assembly 


25TH  REGULAR  SESSION, 

NEW  YORK,  SEPT.  15-DEC.  17,  1970 

Representatives: 

William  P.  Rogers  1 

Charles  W.  Yost 

Christopher  H.  Phillips 

Jacob  K.  Javits 

Claiborne  Pell 

Glenn  A.  Olds 
Alternate  Representatives: 

Seymour  Maxwell  Finger 

Helen  G.  Edmonds 

Richard  H.  Gimer 

Aloysius  A.  Mazewski 

SPECIAL  BODIES  OF  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 

Advisory  Commission  of  UNRWA 

Representative :  Dwight  J.  Porter, 
until  Sept.  11:  William  B.  BufTum. 
from  Oct.  2 


1  The  Secretary  served  as  chairman  of 
the  delegation,  ex  officio,  during  his  pres- 
ence at  the  session.  At  other  times 
Ambassador  Yost  served  as  Senior 
Representative. 


UN  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 

Representative:  Isador  I.  Rabi 

UN  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of 
Atomic  Radiation 

Representative:  Richard  H.  Chamberlain 

Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space 

Representative:  Ward  P.  Allen 
Alternate  Representatives:  Arnold  W. 

Frutkin.  Herbert  K.  Reis,  Peter  S. 

Thacher 

Special  Committee  on  the  Situation  with 
Regard  to  the  Implementation  of  the  Declara- 
tion on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples 

Representative :  Seymour  Maxwell  Finger 
Alternate  Representative: 

Frederick  H.  Sacksteder.  until  Aug.  25 
Ernest  C.  Grigg  III.  from  Aug.  25 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament 

Representative:  Gerard  C.  Smith 
Alternate  Representative : 
Leonard 

Special  Committee  on  Principles  of 
International  Law  Concerning  Friendly 
Relations  and  Cooperation  Among  States 

Representative:  Herbert  K.  Reis 
Alternate  Representative :  Robert  B. 
Rosenstock 

Trade  and  Development  Board  of  UNCTAD 

9th  session  (3d  part)  (Geneva,  Feb.  2-16) 

Representative:  Henry  Brodie 
10th  session  (1st  part)  (Geneva,  Aug.  26- 
Sept.  24) 
Representative :  Henry  Brodie 
Alternate  Representative:  William  E. 
Culbert 

4th  special  session  (Geneva,  Oct.  12-13) 
Representative :  Henry  Brodie 
Alternate  Representative:  John  Bush- 
nell 
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Special  Committee  on  Peacekeeping 
Operations 

Representative:  Seymour  Maxwell 
Finger 

Advisory  Committee  on  the  UN  Program 
of  Assistance  in  the  Teaching,  Study, 
Dissemination,  and  Wider  Appreciation 
of  International  Law 

Representative:  Stephen  M.  Schwebel 

Industrial  Development  Board  of  UNIDO 

4th  session  (Vienna,  Apr.  20-30) 
Representative:  William  J.  Stibravy 
Alternate  Representative:  Robert  Simp- 
son 

United  Nations  Commission  on  International 
Trade  Law 

3d  session  (New  York,  Apr.  6-30) 
Representative:  E.  Allan  Farnsworth 
Alternate  Representative :  James  F.  Sams 

Special  Committee  on  the  Question  of 
Defining  Aggression 

Representative:  Stephen  M.  Schwebel 
Alternate     Representative:  Michael 
Newlin 

Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the 
Seabed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the 
Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction 

New  York,  Feb.  26,  Mar.  2-26 

Representative:  Christopher  H.  Phillips 
Alternate    Representatives:    John  R. 
Stevenson,  Joseph  N.   Greene,  Jr., 
Peter  S.  Thacher 
Geneva,  Aug.  3-28 

Representative:  Christopher  H.  Phillips 
Alternate     Representative:     John  R. 
Stevenson 

Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Second 
UN  Development  Decade 

5th  and  6th  sessions  (New  York,  Feb.  24- 

Mar.  13;  May  11-28) 
Representative:  Jacques  J.  Reinstein 
Alternate  Representative:  Clarence  I. 

Blau 

Preparatory  Committee  for  the  UN 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment 

Representative:  Christian  Herter,  Jr. 
Alternate  Representative:  Shirley  Tem- 
ple Black 


Security  Council 


Representative: 

Charles  W.  Yost 
Deputy  Representatives: 

William  B.  BufTum,  until  Sept.  1 1 

Christopher  H.  Phillips 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Representatives: 

John  M.  Lee,  Vice  Adm.,  USN,  through 
Feb.  27 

Arnold  F.  Schade,  Vice  Adm.,  USN, 

from  Feb.  27 
Richard  G.  Stilwell,  Lt.  Gen.,  USA 

John   W.    Carpenter   III,    Lt.  Gen., 

USAF,  through  July  31 
Austin  J.  Russell,  Lt.   Gen.,  USAF, 
from  Aug.  1 
Deputy  Representatives: 

Benjamin  T.  Douglas,  Capt.,  USN 
Arthur  A.  Olson,  Col.,  USA 
Gerald  M.  Adams,  Col.,  USAF 


Trusteeship  Council 


Representative:  S.  Harry  Wright 


Economic  and  Social  Council 


Representative: 

Glenn  A.  Olds 
Deputy  Representative: 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig 

FUNCTIONAL  COM  MISS  IONS 

Human  Rights:  Rita  E.  Hauser 
Narcotic  Drugs:  John  E.  Ingersoll 
Population:  William  H.  Draper,  Jr. 
Social  Development:  Jean  Picker 
Statistical:  Julius  Shiskin 
Status    of    Women:    Elizabeth  Duncan 
Koontz 
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REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  COMMISSIONS 

Africa 

(Did  not  meet  in  1970) 

Asia  and  the  Far  East 

26th  session  (Bangkok,  Apr.  14-27) 
Representative:  Glenn  A.  Olds 
Alternate  Representative: 
Leonard  Unger 

Europe 

25th  session  (Geneva,  Apr.  14-24) 

Representative:  Christopher  H.  Phillips 
Alternate  Representatives: 
Leonard  Felsenthal,  John  W. 
McDonald,  Jr. 

Latin  America 

(Did  not  meet  in  1970) 

SPECIAL  BODIES  OF  ECOSOC 

Executive  Board  of  UNICEF 

Representative:  Michael  N.  Scelsi 
Alternate    Representative:  Katherine 
Bain 

Committee  on  Housing,  Building, 
and  Planning 

(Did  not  meet  in  1970) 

Committee  for  Program  and  Coordination 

Representatives:  Glenn  A.  Olds,  Clar- 
ence I.  Blau,  Paxton  T.  Dunn 

Intergovernmental  Committee  of  the 
UN/FAO  World  Food  Program 

17th  session  (New  York,  Apr.  6-15) 
Representative:  Irwin  R.  Hedges 
Alternate  Representatives:  Andrew  J. 
Mair,  Rulon  Gibb 
18th  session  (Rome,  Nov.  2-6) 
Representative:  Irwin  R.  Hedges 
Alternate  Representatives:  Rulon  Gibb, 
John  W.  McDonald,  Jr. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  High 
Commissioner's  Program  (UNHCR) 

21st  session  (Geneva,  Sept.  28-Oct.  7) 
Representative:  Francis  L.  Kellogg 
Alternate  Representative:  Clement  J. 
Sobotka 


Governing  Council  of  the  UNDP 

9th  session  (New  York,  Jan.  19-30) 
Representative:  Glenn  A.  Olds 
Alternate  Representatives:  Walter  M. 
Kotschnig,  Ernest  Stern 
Special  session  (New  York,  Mar.  16-26) 
Representative:  Glenn  A.  Olds 
Alternate  Representatives:  Walter  M. 
Kotschnig,  Ernest  Stern,  Robert  W. 
Kitchen,  Jr. 
10th  session  (Geneva,  June  9-30) 
Representative:  Glenn  A.  Olds 
Alternate  Representatives:  Robert  W. 
Kitchen,  Jr.,  Patrick  F.  Morris 
Special  session  (New  York,  Sept.  8) 

Representative:      Seymour  Maxwell 
Finger 

Alternate  Representative:  Robert  W. 
Kitchen,  Jr. 


Specialized  Agencies  and  IAEA 


Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

55th    session    FAO    Council  (Rome, 

Nov.  17-Dec.  1) 
Delegate:  Andrew  J.  Mair 
Alternate  Delegates:  Paul  J.  Byrnes, 

Rulon  Gibb,  Ralph  W.  Phillips 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization 

24th  session  IMCO   Council  (London, 
May  12-15) 
Representative:  H.  Gardner  Ainsworth 
Alternate  Representative:  Roderick  Y. 
Edwards,  Rear  Adm.,  USCG 
25th  session  IMCO  Council  (London, 
Nov.  3-6) 
Representative:  Carroll  Perry,  Jr. 
Alternate  Representative:  Herbert  G. 
Lyons,  Commander,  USCG 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors: 

David  M.  Kennedy 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor: 

Nathaniel  Samuels 
U.S.  Executive  Director: 

Robert  Wieczorowski 
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Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director: 
Emmett  J.  Rice 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

17th  session,  ICAO  Assembly  (Montreal, 

June  16-30) 
Delegates:  Frank  E,  Loy  (Chairman), 

Charles  F.  Butler,  John  S.  Meadows, 

John  H.  Shaffer 
Alternate  Delegates:  Robert  P.  Boyle, 

Edward  F.  Dodd,  Joan  S.  Gravatt, 

Virgil  L.  Krohn,  Richard  Littell, 

John  T.  Stewart,  Franklin  E.  Willis 
U.S.  Representative  on  ICAO  Council: 

Charles  F.  Butler 

International  Development  Association 

The,  Officers,  Executive  Directors,  and 
Alternates  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

International  Finance  Corporation 

The  U.S.  Officers,  Executive  Directors, 
and  Alternates  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development. 

International  Labor  Organization 

54th  International  Labor  Conference 
(Geneva,  June  3-25) 
U.S.  Government  Representatives: 
George  H.  Hildebrand,  George  P. 
Delaney 

U.S.  Employer  Representative:  Edwin 
P.  Neilan 

U.S.  Worker  Representative:  Rudolph 
Faupl 

55th  (Maritime)  International  Labor 
Conference  (Geneva,  Oct.  14-30) 
U.S.  Government  Delegates:  Andrew  E. 

Gibson,  Joseph  P.  Goldberg 
U.S.  Employer  Delegate:  James  J. 

Reynolds 
U.S.  Worker  Delegate:  Paul  Hall 
U.S.   Government  Representative,  Gov- 
erning Body:  George  H.  Hildebrand 

International  Monetary  Fund 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors: 

David  M.  Kennedy 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor: 

Nathaniel  Samuels 
U.S.  Executive  Director: 

William  B.  Dale 


Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director: 
John  S.  Hooker,  until  Sept.  13 
Charles  R.  Harley,  from  Sept.  14 

International  Telecommunication  Union 

U.S.  Representative,  Administrative  Coun- 
cil: Thomas  E.  Nelson 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization 

16th  General  Conference  (Paris,  Oct.  12- 
Nov.  14) 

Representatives:  John  Richardson,  Jr. 

(Chairman),  Louise  Gore,  Pierre  R. 

Graham,  Harold  Taft  King,  Kimon 

T.  Karabatsos 
Alternate  Representatives:  Edward  T. 

Brennan,  Edward  O.  Sullivan,  Jr., 

R.  Miller  Upton,  Tom  R.  Van  Sickle 
U.S.  Member,  Executive  Board:  Louise 
Gore 

Universal  Postal  Union 

Chairman,  U.S.  Delegation  to  Executive 
Council:  James  W.  Hargrove 

World  Health  Organization 

23d  World  Health  Assembly  (Geneva, 
May  5-22) 
Delegates:  Jesse  L.  Steinfeld,  M.D.; 
S.  Paul  Ehrlich,  Jr.,  M.D.;  Idar 
Rimestad 

Alternate  Delegates:  Benjamin  Blood, 
D.V.M.;  Charles  C.  Edwards,  M.D.; 
C.  C.  Johnson,  Jr. 
U.S.  Member,  Executive  Board:  S.  Paul 
Ehrlich,  Jr.,  M.D. 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

U.S.  Representative,  Executive  Commit- 
tee: Robert  M.  White 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

14th     General     Conference  (Vienna, 
Sept.  22-28) 
Representative:  Glenn  T.  Seaborg 
Alternate   Representatives:   T.  Keith 
Glennan,  Clarence  E.  Larson,  Verne 
B.  Lewis,  Dwight  J.  Porter 
U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors: 
Henry  D.  Smyth,  through  Aug.  31 
T.  Keith  Glennan,  from  Sept.  1 
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